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27  s 


( a)  GEMERAL  AJMIKISTR4TIYE  EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION,  1930  . $5S,5^ 

Budget,  1931 . . . 53,5^0 


Pro.ject 

General  Administration. 


Pro.ject  Statement 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931  Increase 

$  53,111  $  53,5^0  $  53,5^ 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 

This  appropriation  provides  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Bureau  and  general  organization  units,  such  as  accounting,  pers 
nal ,  su]ppl  i  es ,  etc. 


■ 
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(B)  AGElCULTUEAli  IHYESTI&ATIONS 


Appropriation,  1930  »  .  .  .  . . $  2S6,570 

Budget,  1931 . . . 340  000 

Increase  . . . .  .  53 , ^30 


The  increase  of  $53,430  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes; 

(1)  $12,000  for  investigations  of  toxicity  of  foods  contaminated 
hy  metals  and  poisonous  spray  residues.  The  study  of  the  toxicity  of 
foods  contaminated  by  various  metals  and  the  toxicity  of  spray  residues 
and  the  residues  from  fiimigating  chemicals  on  foods  is  essential  at  this 
time  in  order  to  safeguard  the  consuming  public  in  the  use  of  f^ods  con¬ 
taining  these  various  chemicals.  The  use  of  such  materials  in  the 
combatting  of  insect  pesrs  and  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
manufactured  food  products  is  the  most  effective  known  method  of  reducing 
the  enormous  losses  caused  by  such  factors.  The  health  hazard,  however, 
is  not  known,  and  it  is  necessary  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
matter.  There  were  no  funds  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1930  for 
this  work,  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  funds  be  provided  in  1931 
to  study  the  toxicity  of  chromium  alloys  now  being  developed  for  food 
utensils  and  machinery,  the  further  study  of  arsenic,  the  study  of  the 
toxicity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  ethyl  formate,  ethylene  oxide,  and  ethy¬ 
lene  dichloride,  and  such  new  insecticides  and  fumigants  as  are  promising^' 

(2)  $10,000  for  studies  of  spoilage  of  raw  and  manufactured 
foods.  Losses  due  to  spoilage  and  deterioration  of  foods  are  enormous. 

Such  problems  as  the  bacterial  and  mold  infection  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  and  other  products,  slow  changes  which  take  place  in  flour,  dried 
milk,  the  changes  taking  place  in  canned  goods,  the  deterioration  of 
materials  containing  cereal  germs,  are  examples.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  which  includes  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  changes  brought 
about  in  certain  food  materials,  which  has  also  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  improved  methods  for  the  prevention  or  retardation  of 
both  spoilage  and  deterioration.  The  problems  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
the  values  represented  are  so  great  that  it  is  important  that  they  be 
investigated  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  these  losses  may  be 
decreased. 

(3)  $5.000  for  studi  es  of  composition,  utilization  and  suoila-ge  of 
eggs.  The  increased  use  of  eggs  in  various  manufactured  food  loroducts 

has  developed  a  series  of  problems  the  solutions  of  which  are  of  the 
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greatest  importance  to  egg  producers,  egg  handlers,  distributors, 
manufacturers,  and  the  ultimate  consumers.  Such  problems  as  the  mold 
spoilage  of  the  shell  eggs,  the  influence  '^f  moisture  on  the  storage 
and  keeping  quality  of  eggs,  the  chemical  composition  of  yolks  and 
whites,  changes  taking  place  in  storage  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs, 
and  the  development  of  new  methods  for  the  utilization  of  egg  whites, 
are  urgently  in  need  of  study,  ho  scientific  work  of  the  character 
indicated  is  now  being  done  in  either  this  or  anj'  other  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment. 


(4)  S^.OOQ  for  fruit  and  vegetable  utilization.  The  utilization 
of  cull  and  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  waste  materials 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  into  various  pre¬ 
served  food  products,  constitutes  a  very  important  economic  problem  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices,  especially  the  preparation  of  new  blends 

_of  carbonated  and  sugar  juices  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  fruit  growing 
industry,  as  vtfell  as  the  fruit  consumer.  As  this  is  directed  at  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  wastes,  it  is  a  project  of  great 
interest  and  vital  importance.  The  work  contemplated  would  be  coordinated 
with  w^rk  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

( 5)  $2,430  for  investigation  of  ethylene  gas  in  treatment  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  increased  attention  which  is  now  being  paid 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  fruits  of  a  high  quality,  has 
placed  an  added  importance  on  the  extension  of  the  studies  of  the 
possibility  of  using  ethylene  in  the  treatment  df  such  finiits  as  dates, 
figs,  melons,  pears,  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  These  croiis  are  '^f  a 
very  great  commercial  imp">rtance,  and  it  is  imp''rtant  that  the  critical 
studies  necessary  to  establish  the  suitability  of  this  gaS  treatment  for 
these  fruits  should  be  done  by  this  Department,  which  discovered  the 
method  and  developed  its  initial  commercial  application.  It  is  further 
believed  that  this  ethylene  work  should  be  intensively  followed  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  clearly  establish  the  suitability  or  un¬ 
suitability  of  th-is  method  for  all  of  the  more  important  commercial 
fruit  crops.  The  question  of  availability  of  ethylene  for  the  various 
fruits  mentioned  should  be  determined  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Study  should  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale  of  the  value  of  ethylene  gas 
pretreatment'of  other  fruits,  etc.  If  this  method  proves  to  be  as 
satisfactory  for  those  fruits  indicated  above  as  for  citrus  fruits,  it 
will  add  materially  to  the  commercial  value  of  these  crops. 

( S)  $7,000  for  studies  of  methods  of  fireproofing  and  preserva- 
tive  treatment  of  fabrics.  The  development  of  a  satisfactory  fireproofing 
treatment  will  materially  increase  the  use  of  cotton  go'^ds  in  making 
awnings.  It  is  estimated  that  between  25  and  30  million  yards  of  cotton 
duck  are  used  annually  in  making  awnings  and  that,  with  a  satisfactory 
fireproofing  treatment,  this  quantity  can  very  largely  be  increased  to 
the  benefit  of  the  cotton  producer,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  users  of 
awnings.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a  thorough  stud;y^  of  the  subject  of 
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developing  a  weatherproof,  fireproof  treatment  for  cotton  duck.  The 
Cotton  Textile  Institute  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  and  the  Department  has  "been 
repeatedly  urged  to  make  studies  of  this  problem. 

(7)  $g,000  for  studies  on  the  utilization  of  farm  wastes  for 
paper  board,  and  studies  on  the  durability  of  paper.  This  amount  is  re¬ 
quested  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  make  studies  with  a  view  to  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  farm  products  and  wastes  in  the  making  of  paper  and  paper  hoard 
of  all  kinds,  which  is  urgently  needed  considering  the  intense  interest  in 
the  utilization  of  such  materials.  The  durability  of  paper  for  various 
purposes  and  frcm  different  materials  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  very  urgent  considering  the  fact  that  much  of  our  paper 
used  for  record  purp'^ses  deteriorates  very  rapidly.  The  durability  of 
paper  prepared  from  annual  crops  is  not  known. 

( S)  $4,000  for  studies  of  chemical  properties  and  economic 
utilization  of  lignin.  Lignin  is  present  in  all  agricultural  wastes, 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.  With  the  funds  now  available,  progress  is  being 
made  upon  the  study  of  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  lignin 
molecule.  The  increase  requested  is  necessary  to  determine  the  rate  of 
f'^rmation  of  lignin  in  growing  plants,  and  investigations  to  determine 
the  amount  and  properties  appearing  at  various  stages  of  growth,  all  of 
which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  utilization  of  lignin  in  agricultural  wastes. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended, 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

Increase 

1230 

1231 

Carbohydrates . 

$  44,250 

$  44,250 

$ 

Or  op  Chemis  try . 

.  .  .  15,s44 

17,31s 

17,31s 

(1-2-3) 

Pood  research  . 

74,253 

101,253 

27,000 

Fruit  and  vegetables.  .  , 

.  .  .  39,397 

42,701 

50,131 

7,430 

(4-  &  5) 

Industrial  farm  products. 

.  .  .  4o,703 

43,507 

5S,507 

15,000 

(6  &  7) 

Lignin  research  . 

.  .  .  9,051 

io,S55 

14,855 

4,000 

(S) 

Oil,  fat  and  v/ax  .... 

.  .  .  16,711 

IS,  515 

IS, 515 

— 

Protein  and  nutrition  .  . 

.  .  .  33,367 

35,171 

35,171 

— 

Total  . 

.  ,  $262,459 

$226,570 

$340,000 

#53,430 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


The  activities  under  this  appropriation  are  confined  to  the  chemical 
and  biological  investigation  of  foods  and  substances  used  in  the  manufacture 
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thereof,  and  of  agricultural  products  used  fof  other  purposes* 

They  include  fundamental  investigations  aimed  at  better  preparation 
and  utilization  of  known  commercial  products  and  of  developing  new 
products  having  commercial  value.  These  investigations  also  include 
physiological  effects  of  those  products  used  for  foods  on  the  human 
organism.  Active  cooperation  with  associations  and  scientific 
societies  is  ma^tained  in  developing  methods  of  analysis  which  will 
he  more  accurate  and  more  uniform. 

Carbohydrates;  The  production  of  caneand-beet  sugars,  and 
honey  and  honey  products,  and  the  production  of  starch  and  starch 
products  from  sweet  and  white  potatoes  and  rice,  and  the  characteristic 
carbohydrates  of  various  native  plants  not  at  present  commercially 
utilized  to  determine  their  industrial  and  food  value,  are  being 
actively  investigated.  A  new  product,  "cane  cream",  has  been  developed 
from  the  cane  juice  without  striking  off  sugar;  also  a  blending  sirup 
of  excellent  grade  made  from  that  portion  of  the  cane  juice  which  is  of 
the  lowest  purity  has  been  produced.  An  au.tomatic  electrometric  method 
of  control  of  cane  juice  clarification  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar 
and  of  one  stage  of  beet  juice  clarification  has  been  devised.  The 
juice  of  cane  grown  in  continental  United  States  is  usually  of  lower 
purity  than  the  juice  from  cane  grown  in  the  tropics,  which  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  recovery  of  sugar.  Thus,  at 
the  Field  Station,  established  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  in  c 'operation  with 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  investigations  are  being  conducted  for 
the  purp-'^SG  of  improving  methods  of  clarification  of  ca,ne  juice,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  and  uniformity'  of  direct- consumption  sugar  produced 
on  the  plantation. 

Crop  Chemistry;  Improvement  in  the  utilization  of  our  crops 
depends  to  a  great  degree  on  a  knowledge  of  the  factors,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  crops.  Wheat,  one  of 
our  most  important  foodstuffs,  is  utilized  chiefly  as  a  source  of  two 
essential  food  materials,  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Much  of  the 
wheat  on  the  Araerican  market  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  protein  content, 
since  it  is  recognized  that  wheat  high  in  protein  ha?  greater  nutritive 
value  and  the  flour  made  from  it  better  baking  quality.  Any  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  protein  content  of  wheat  will  not  only  stimulate  both 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  but  furnish  consumers  v/ith  a  product  of 
superior  nutritive  value.  In  field  experimental  plots  the  Bureau  has 
demonstrated  that  wheat  high  in  protein  content  is  obtained  when  sodium 
nitrate  is  applied  to  the  s ^il  at  time  of  heading.  These  experiments 
are  being  repeated  during  successive  years  to  obtain  data  on  the  effect 
of  variable  climatic  conditions  and  to  adapt  the  method  to  large  scale 
work.  Studies  are  also  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  effect  of 
s-PPlying  various  fertilizers  to  wheat  at  different  stages  of  growth; 
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to  increase  the  phosphorus  content  of  wheat,  to  obtain  data  as  t'"  the 
relation  of  manganese  t"^  the  quality  of  crops  and  to  secure  data  as 
te  the  distribution  in  crops  ef  iodine  and  fluorine  which  are  believ¬ 
ed  t"^  be  of  considerable  significance  in  nutrition, 

Rood  research;  Rood  research  problems  include  fundamental 
studies  of  foodstuffs  in  all  phases  -^f  their  development  from  raw 
materials  to  the  finished  products.  These  studies  are  made  b'^th  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  in  collaboration  with  large  scale 
pr''ducers.  The  problems  under  study  are  considered  from  the  vie’<7^ 
points  of  the  chemist,  the  mycologist,  the  bacteriologist  and  the 
micr'^sc'^pist  in  the  fields  '-^f  phyt '^chemistry ,  toxicology,  cereal  chem¬ 
istry,  chemistry  ^f  ploiit  pr ''■ducts,  f^od  micro-biology  and  metals  in 
f  ^ods. 


Recent  w'^'rk  h?„s  resulted  in  the  devel'^pment  of  information 
along  special  lines  of  spoilage  and  deterioration.  It  included  a 
study  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  raw  and  commercial  sugars,  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  certain  organisms  to  peculiar  types  of  spoil¬ 
age  in  canned  foods,  a  study  of  the  biological  and  chemical  factors 
concerned  in  the  production  of  gas  in  canned  sirups  and  a  deteriorar- 
tion  of  some  of  the  causes  underlying  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  sugar  cane  molSisses. 

Work  on  the  slow  changes  taking  place  in  flours,  dried  milk, 
dried  fruits,  the  changes  taking  place  on  long  storage  of  canned 
goods,  the  utilization  of  such  nutritious  food  materials  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  cereal  germs,  involving  methods  of  treatment  which  will  retard  or 
prevent  rancidity,  the  fermentation  of  sirups  and  m.olasses  and  the 
bacterial  and  mold  infections  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  are  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  problems,  the  solutions  of  which  will  result  in 
enormous  savings. 

Rruits  and  vegetables;  These  investigations  are  concerned  with 
the  economical  utilization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  ctoIIs;  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  preserving  fruits  and ^vegetables  by  drying,  by  chemical  treat¬ 
ments,  and  by  other  recognized  processes;  utilization  of  cannery 
wastes  and  means  for  improving  the  natural  color  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  utilization  of  citrus  culls 
and  wastes  has  resulted  in  the  establi sliment  of  by-product  factories 
turning  out  products  valued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  cit'rus  culls  and  wastes  which  formerly  cost  a  dollar  a  ton  to  be 
disposed  of  are  now  returning  from  $12  to  $l4  a  ton  to  the  growers. 
During  1929  studies  were  beg’un  on  the  composition  and  utilization  of 
grapefruit  oil  and  of  the  manufacture  of  pectin  from  grapefruit  waste. 
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The  production  of  pectin  from  grapefruit  waste  and  the  utilization  of 
the  residue  in  the  preparation  of  cattle  and  chicken  feed  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  semi-commercial  scale. 

Industrial  Farm  Products;  This  work  includes  scientific, 
technical  and  economic  studies  on  tanning  materials,  hides  and  skins, 
tanning  processes,  leather  and  leather  substitutes,  paper,  farm  fabrics 
and  wool  scouring  wastes. 

The  conditions,  influences  and  factors  involved  in  the  ante¬ 
mortem  and  post-mortem  production  of  hides  and  skins  were  studied  and 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  applied  for  their  improvement.  Lab¬ 
oratory  researches  have  been  made  of  the  causes  of  specific  defects  to 
determine  their  origin  and  to  discover  means  for  their  elimination. 
Investigation  of  the  damage  caused  to  hides  by  salt  stains,  defective 
methods  of  curing,  improper  handling,  faulty  storage  conditions  are 
some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  problem  that  are  under 
consideration.  Rield  work  was  carried  on  with  butchers,  packers,  hide 
dealers  and  tanners. 

Canaigre,  foreign  chestnut  trees,  waste  hemlock  bark,  and  barks 
from  Honduras  were  investigated  for  tannin  content.  This  work  is  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  tannin  content 
of  woods  and  barks  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  China, 
Japan  and  Porm-^sg,,  is  being  determined  by  analysis  and  studies  of 
tanning  and  color  effects.  The  distribution  of  tannin  in  domestic 
grown  Chinese  chestnut  trees  is  also  under  investigation. 

Activities  under  this  allotment  include  investigations  on  more 
effective  methods  of  waterproofing  ca/nvas  and  other  cotton  fabrics  for 
protecting  hay  and  grain  in  the  shock  and  stack,  supplies  and  produce 
that  may  be  damaged  by  rain,  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and  for 
other  outdoor  uses;  aslo  investigations  on  fireproofing  treatments  that 
will  stand  exposure  to  weather  without  losing  effectiveness,  treatments 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  canvas  and  other  fabrics  by  mildew,  bacte¬ 
ria,  and  sunlight,  and  treatments  to  protect  fertilizer  bags  from 
rapid  deterioration  by  contents. 

Experiments  on  the  effects  of  phosphate  fertilizer  on  cotton  and 
jute  bagging,  preliminary  to  work  on  preservative  treatments  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  bags,  sho?;ed  that  deterioration  is  extremely  rapid  and  that 
there  is  no  noticeable  difference  between  untreated  jute  and  untreated 
cotton  as  regards  resistance  to  such  deterioration. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  causes  of  deterioration  of 
printed  and  written  records  has  been  started  and  while  sufficient  mrk. 
has  not  been  done  to  justify  definite  conclusions,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sizing  materials  and  the 
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absorption  of  sulphur  acids  from  the  atmosphere  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  durability  of  the  paper. 

Work  on  the  utilization  of  farm  products  and  wastes  in  the 
making  of  pa^oer  and  paper  board  was  continued  and  an  economic  survey 
of  the  status  of  cornstalks  utilization  was  made. 

Lignin  research;  Lignin,  one  of  the  three  important  components 
of  agricultural  waste,  constitutes  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  dry 
material  of  straw,  cornstalks,  corncobs,  oat  hulls  and  many  other  forms 
of  farm  waste.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  production  of 
lignin  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  4-0,000,000  tons  and  most 
of  this  is  wasted.  Its  utilization  is  one  of  the  most  important  i^rob- 
lems  confronting  the  agricultural  industries  at  the  present  time  but 
little  is  known,  however,  of  its  chemical  nshure  or  potential  value. 

A  chem3cal  study  of  lignin  from  corncobs,  oat  hulls,  and  wheat 
straw  in  order  to  obtain  data  on  its  chemical  nature,  and  to  determine 
the  essential  difference  in  lignin  obtained  from  different  agricultural 
waste  materials,  was  undertaken. 

Acetone,  acetic  acid,  wood  alcohol,  guaiacol  and  eugenol  resulted 
from  studies  of  the  various  destructive  d^-stillation  products  obtained 
from  lignin.  The  two  last  mentj.oned  substances  are  used  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  An  investigation  was  also 
started  to  determine  the  role  of  lignin  in  causing  "lodging"  in  various 
farm  cr'^ps.  In  our  work  on  the  commercial  utilization  of  lignin  a  whole 
series  of  new  resins  have  been  developed  which  ma;>"  be  utilized  in  the 
plastic  and  varnish  industries. 

The  von-ious  food  materials  fed  to  farm  animals  contain  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  lignin  (in  some  cases  such  as  hay,  it  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  20  to  25  per  cent  af  the  dry  weight  of  the  material) ,  but 
nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  digestibility  of  lignin.  A  study  was, 
theref^^re,  made  and  it  w?„s  fou.id  that  lignin  in  passing  through  the 
animal  body  suffers  a  change  in  its  composition,  thus  indicating  that 
the  animal  body  is  capable  of  breaking  down  lignin  and  possibly  digest¬ 
ing  it. 

Oil,  Fat  and  Wax;  Researches  are  being  conducted  with  a  vie'.v  to 
improving  the  technological  processes  of  oil  refining,  and  a  more  com.- 
plete  utilization  of  a  product  that  represents  so  much  of  the  farmer's 
l?,bor  and  the  resources  of  his  land.  Estimation  of  the  neutral 
blycerides  in  crude  cottonseed  oil  has  placed  the  purchase  of  oil  on  a 
Scientific  basis.  Studies  in  deterioration  of  c-ittonseed  oil  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  important  knov;ledge  to  crude  oil  millers.  Fundamental  stud¬ 
ies  upon  the  composition  of  a  number  of  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  such  as 
reindeer  fat,  walnut  oil,  safflower  seed  oil,  Cilia  seed  oil,  palm  oil, 
avocado  oil  and  grapefruit  seed  oil  are  being  made. 
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Protein  and  Nutrition;  To  the  producer  of 

value  of  the  essential  elenents  with  fate 

not  only  one  these  primary  constituents  hut, 

::d  cfr?oh.Vatee,  protein  thdfe  ftS  oS^Ut-al 

Uor;f%r‘telh  le  :ff  no  loss  irsportance  than  axe  uays  and  means  to 
its  cheap  and  abundant  production. 

.  ^"f:or:ai"ra:i  f  2:vi:i4“of  tTe^re^icii^r'o" 

::^?Uiee4:iu:  of  these  protems  is  necessary  to  produce 
animal  growth  ulth  rnlnlr,™  expends^  Pnt 

“fteiS  fou!  fo^hohy^ates  and  mineral  matter.  It  has  no®  been 
Ltahlished  through  the  work  of  the  Protein  ana  "'I^Jraal 

the  Bureau  that  if  the  protein  is  not  of  ohe  right  quality,  J- 

growth  and  development^will  f oJI  Lf  feeds  is 

essen'ti'nofonirto'know  whether  they  are  adequate  in  themselves  hut 
llTto  LTJ.  when  they  are  deficient,  what  proteins  should  be  added 
To  sun-ply  the  deficiency.  It  is  helieved  that  worm  of  tnis  character 

will  fead  to  the  sale  of  feeds  on  the  basis  of  f  or 

quantitative  composition  instead  of,  as  at  present,  on  their  high 

low  protein  content, 

(c)  COLOR  INVESTIGATIONS 

Appropriation,  1930  . .  .  ^  2* 000 

Budget,  . . . .  10 ;  000 

Increase . . 


Increase  of  $10.000  is  recommended  for  the 
of  micro-organisms  as  they  relate  to  the  production „o — c__®SL__Si— — ■ 
various  agricultural  products  and  waste  materials  as _a^^gaE^^^  .  ^ 

utilizing  industrially  agricultural  wast_qs  and  c^l  ♦  level oned 

now  being  produced  hy  this  method,  and  the  Bureaa  has  ju.  P 

a  means  of  producing  gluconxc  acid,  the  calcimi  3tock 

great  promise  for  use  as -a  medicine  and_as  an  ingredient  of  live  stoc 
a-nd  poultry  feed  to  increase  easily-assimilated  calciuaa  *  i  , 
importance  in  maintaining  the  health  and  vitality  of 

females  and  increasing  thickness  of  shells  of  eggs  .  n ^  ^ 

hens.  Fermentation  methods  for  the  -production  of  valuable 
are  cormparatively  new,  but  hold  out  great  promise  as  a  means  of  con 
ing  wastes  into  valuable  materials. 


ft 
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Pro,1ect 


Pr object  Stateriient 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated 


Color  and  farm  waSte 


1929  1930  1931 

.  ,  $  76,172  $  72,000  $  SS.OOO 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


I ncrease 


^  10,000 


Activities  under  this  appropration  are  confined  to  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments  in  the  utilisation  of  materials  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  medicines,  and  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  and  when  found  advisable,  in  cooperation  with  individu¬ 
als,  associations  and  corporations. 

The  Bureau  has  undertaken  a  detailed  study  of  the  Eriedel  Craft 
reaction  for  the  preparation  of  vat  dye  intermediates,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  production  of  this 
important  class  of  dyes.  Vat  dyes  are  the  most  important  single  class 
of  colors  and  are  superior  to  all  others,  both  in  brilliancy  of  color 
and  permanency  of  shade,  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton.  The  output  of  vat 
dyes  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  6,500,000  pounds  per  annum, 
valued  at  about  $6,000,000.  In  variety,  however,  the  domestic  supply 
is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  dyes 
are  imported.  The  recent  v\fork  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  with  diphenyl  in  forming  dye  intermediates  has  been  exceedingly 
successful  and  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  nev/  line  of  dyes  which 
have  never  before  been  produced. 

A, marked  feature  in  the  progress  of  chemical  industry  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  employment 
of  micro-organisms  to  perform  large  scale  chemical  transformations. 

This  development  is  of  special  interest  to  agriculture  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  ten  million  bushels  of  corn  yearly  are  employed  in 
one  of  these  processes  f'-r  the  production  of  lacquer  solvents  and  five 
million  pounds  of  sugar  yearly  are  utilized  in  the  production  of  citric 
acid.  This  latter  process  was  initiated  in  the  Department  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  ho'ped  that  our  investigations  may  lead  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  other  agricultural  products  and  wastes. 

The  formation  of  gluconic  acid  from  corn  sugar  by  the  action  of 
fungi  has  been  developed  on  a  serni-piant  scale.  With  the  development 
of  a  process  which  makes  commercial  production  possible,  research  into 
Some  of  the  salts  of  gluconic  acid  is  actively  being  carried  on  in 
many  commercial  laboratories.  Its  properties  indicate  that  it  vdll 
find  use  in  the  soft  drink,  textile,  tanning  and  pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
tries. 
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(d)  SIRUP  m)  SUGAR  IIWESTIGATIOES 


Appropriation,  1930  . .  .  $  37,600 

Budget,  1931  .  37,600 


Pro.ject  Statiarnent 


Project 


Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 


Sirup  &  sugar  investi¬ 
gations  . 


$  3^,923  $  37,600  $  37,600 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 


The  work  includes  the  investigation  and  develo;pment  of  methods 
for  the  manufacture  of  table  sirups  and  sugar,  and  of  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  sirups  by  the  utilization  of  new  agricultural 
sources. 


Cane  and  sorghum  sirups  are  produced  on  thousands  of  farms  in 
the  United  States.  The  annual  normal  production  is  thirty  to  forty 
million  gallons  of  each.  .  These  .are  cash  crops  and  because  of  this 
fact  are  more  important  in  the  scheme  of  farming  of  thousands  of  small 
farms  than  is  indicated  by  their  value  in  comparison  to  other  crops. 
These  sirups  Vr?,ry  greatly  in  quality  and  this  reacts  considerably  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  loroducer  in  this  day  of  stand.ardized  quality 
of  food  products.  The  new  information  developed  by  the  Bureau  regard¬ 
ing  the  various  constituents  of  cane  and  sorghum  juices  is  of  such  a 
broad  cha,ro:,cter  that  it  can  be  applied  with  considerable  benefit  to 
the  problems  of  'producers  of  raw  cane  sugar.  The  results  can  also  be 
a-pplied  in  a  constructive  way  to  beet  sugar  production. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  v/ork  on  maple  sirup  and  sugar  is  to 
promote  the  production  of  puremaple  products  of  hi^i  quality  which 
will  net  a  more  adequate  retur'n  t^  the  producer  than  the  sale  of  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  to  be  used  as  a  raw  material  by  middlemen.  Profits  to 
maple  sirup  and  sugar  producers  have  been  adversely  affected  due  t^  the 
use  of  considerable  quantities  of  these  products  a,s  raw  mo.terial  for 
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mixing  with  cane  sugar  sirujps  "by  middlemen.  Producers  have  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  by  developing  other  outlets  for  pure  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  This  has  taken  the  f'^rm  of  development  of  "quality  products" 
such  as  maple  cream  and  pure  maple  candies.  Efforts  along  this  line 
have  given  promise  of  considerable  success. 


(e)  INSECTICIDES  AITP  EUilGICIDES  Il'rVRSTl&ATiOhS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $  83,765 

Budget,  1931  .  . .  100,000 

Increase  .  16,235 


The  increase  of  $l6,235  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes; 

(1)  $5,235  for  Synthetic  Organic  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
Investigations .  This  increa.se  is  necessary  wi.th  special  reference  to 
the  control  of  the  perennial  canker  which  threatens  the  destruction  of 
certain  orchards  in  the  great  auple- growing  sections  of  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  and  Wenatchee,  Washington, 

(2)  $7.000  -  Investigations  of  Fumigants.  We  have  been  urgently 
requested  by  the  Division  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Plant  Insects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  t^  send  a  chemist  to  Whittier,  California,  to 
work  there  with  the  entomologists  on  the  fumigation  problems  of  the 
citrus  fruit  industry.  Most  of  the  California  citrus  fruit  is  fumigated 
with  hydrocyanic  gas,  which  is  not  proving  effective  for  the  control  of 
certain  insects.  The  investigations  contemplated  are  to  seek  a  substi- 
sute  for  this  gas  for  use  in  fumigation. 

(3)  $4,000  for  I  nvestP' gat  ions  of  Colloidal  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides.  Recently  mineral  oil  emulsions  have  been  used  against  both 
Scale  insects  and  the  white  fly.  Certain  of  the  oils  cause  injury  to  the 
foliage  and  to  the  fruit.  With  other  oils,  there  is  practically  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  determination  of  the  properties  of  the  oils  in  use  should  be 
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m?,de  t'"  dT  server  tlie  factors  causing  injury.  This  covers  investiga¬ 
tions  not  only  of  the  oils  themselves,  hut  also  emulsifiers  which  are 
used  in  producing  the  emulsuns,  as  well  as  other  added  insecticidal 
constituents.  This  is  a  very  important  line  of  work  and  is  urgent. 

We  have  heen  requested  hy  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  send  a  physical- 
chemist  to  hew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  t^  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
entomologists  there  in  the  study  of  oil  emulsions. 


Project  Statement 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

Project  1929  1930  1931  Increase 

Insectii.cide  &  fungicide 

investigations  ....  $  47,3SS  •$  S3,7o5  $  100,000  $  l6,235 

Activities  under  thxs  Aupropriati on 

G-eneral 


The  object  of  these  investigations  is  to  develop  better  methods 
for  the  manufacture  of  known  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  fumigants, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  new  compounds  and  materials  having  insec¬ 
ticidal  and  fungicidal  properties,  and  a  study  of  the  chemical  problems 
relating  to  the  application  of  these  materials. 

Stud3/'  is  being  made  of  pyridine  derivatives,  and  such  compounds 
as  nicotine  and  neonicotine  have  been  synthesized,  and  the  latter  is 
being  prepared  commercially  as  a  substitute  for  nicotine.  Studies  are 
being  made  of  aliphatic  derivatics  such  as  derivatios  of  formic  and 
chloroacetic  acids,  and  also  compounds  containing  the  ethylene  oxide 
linkage  which  appear  to  have  insecticidal  value. 

Investigations  are  beiiig  carried  on  upon  methods  of  removing  lead 
arsenate  spray  residues  from  fruits.  It  has  bean  found  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate  to  the  usual  hydrochloric 
acid  used  greatl^^  enliances  the  solvent  solution  for  lead  arsenic.. 

Our  investigation  of  flourine  compounds  for  insecticidal  pur¬ 
pose  holds  considerable  promise.  Certain  of  these  compounds  appear 
more  effective  fnan  lead  arsenic  in  controlling  European  Corn  Borer. 

It  has  been  founi  t'nat  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  in  a 
fumigating  chamber  enhances  the  insecticidal  efficacy  of  the  fumigant, 
such  as,  for  example,  etl^lene  dichloride,  and  greatly  shortens  the 
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period  of  exposure.  Recent  work  with  ethylene  oxide  indicates  that 
when  used  in  vacuum  funigating  apparatus,  it  is  even  more  toxic  than 
hydrocyanic  acid  against  certain  insects. 


Collections  of  such  materials  as  derris,  cube,  and  other  tropic¬ 
al  fish-poisoning  plants,  have  "been  made.  These  plants  are  known  to 
have  insecticidal  properties.  Their  toxic  principles  are  now  heing 
studies  in  the  laboratory  and  later  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  syn¬ 
thesize  those  that  seem  to  show  promise. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  their  respective 
fields  to  develop  new  insecticides,  new  fungicides  for  the  control  of 
the  perennial  canker,  grain  smuts  and  other  fungi,  and  for  fumigants 
which  are  free  from  the  fire  hazard  of  carbon  disuliphide  and  the  human 
hazard  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 


(f)  DUST  EXPLOSIONS  MD  E.4RivI  FIRES 


Appropriation,  1930  . $  51,900 

Budget,  1931  .  51,500 


Pro,1ect  Statement 


Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

Project  1929  1930  1931 


Dust  explosions  .  $  29,^95  $  36,^00  $  3S,4oO 

Earm  fires  .  23, 595  15.100  15,100 

Total  . $  53.090  $  51 , 500  $  51.500 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 

The  object  of  these  investigations  is  to  acquire  fundamental 
knowledge  pertaining  to  dust  explosions  and  farm  fires  with  a  view  bo 
developing  methods  for  their  prevention. 


■■'i 
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Dust  Ex'pl 0 si ons ;  Marked  -progress  has  heen  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inert  gas  systems  for  fire  and  explosion  prevention.  Special 
equipment  for  testing  explosihility  of  dusts  was  designed  and  special 
type  industrial  pla'nt  dust  explosions  are  being  studied.  Progress  was 
made  in  developing  belt  drecssings  for  the  control  of  static  electricity. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  safety  codes  for 
dust  ex-plosion  prevention  in  representative  industries,  and  active  co¬ 
operation  was  carried  on  with  industrial  companies,  insurance  organiza- 
tio'ns,  State  Commissions,  safety  organizations  arji  btiier  interested 
agencies. 


Farm  Pi  res;  Special  studies  are  being  made  of  the  spontaneous 
heating  of  hay  and  other  agricultural  products,  involving  both  labora¬ 
tory  and  large  scale  experimental  work.  In  this  experime'ntal  work, 
conditions  believed  to  be  ideal  for  the  self-ignition  of  hay  a-nd  resem¬ 
bling  those  ordinarily  found  iiiffield  conditions  is  being  produced. 

This  work  emprises  fundamental  research  to  determine  the  factors 
contributing  to  spontaneous  heati'ng  and  ignition  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  develop  practical  methods  of  prevention. 


(g)  MVAL  STORES  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation,  1930  . . $  32,000 

Budget,  1931  .  .  . .  32,000 


Pr  o,1ect 

I'Taval  strives  research 


Project  Statement 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated 
1929  1930  1931 

.$  i4,979  $  32,000  p  32,000 


Activities  -j-nder  this  Aopro-priat io-n 

General 


The  -pur-pose  'if  these  investigations  rs  to  investigate  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  impr'ived  methods  or  processes  of  preparing  naval  stores,  and 
to  make  fundamental  studies  o-n  the  composition  and  properties  of 
turpentine  and  rasin. 


'  f. 
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Technological  work  at  stills  in  which  the  equipment,  methods  of 
production  and  costs  are  studied,  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  cost, 
a  superior  and  increased  quantity  turpentine  and  r©sin,  and  elimina^ 
ation  of  waste,  resulting  in  increased  net  returns.  A  steam  turpentine 
still  has  keen  devised  which  produces  a  higher  grade  of  rosin  than  has 
heretofore  keen  produced.  While  ^nly  seven  ^f  these  stills  have  keen 
installed  to  date,  it  is  anticipated  they  will  he  in  general  use  within 
the  next  few  years  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  producers  and  users  of 
resin.  General  technological  field  w'^rk  will  he  continued  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  rgsin  studied,  and  experiments 
conducted  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  and  deterioration  turpentine 
in  storage. 


Research  on  naval  stores  is  under  way  in  hoth  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Soils  and  the  Forest  Service.  The  bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  handles  research  on  distillation,  refinement, and  uses  of  commer¬ 
cial  products,  that  is,  after  the  resin  is  taken  fran  the  tree.  The 
Forest  Service  covers  the  forest  or  woods  phase  of  naval  stores  work  up 
to  the  time  the  resin  is  taken  from  the  tree. 
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(h)  soil  CHEI.-IICAL  IIWESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $  36,100 

Budget,  1931  .  40,000 

Increase .  3. 9*^0 


The  increase  of  ^3,900  Is  sadmit ted  for  practical  application 
of  soil  colloidal  studies  to  fertilizer  practices.  The  active  compon¬ 
ent  of  the  soil  on  which  its  utility  depends  is  the  colloid  in  it.  This 
component  is  the  very  fine  material  which  is  the  source  and  storage  room 
of  the  plant  food.  The  amount  and  quality  of  the  colloid  varies  widely 
according  to  climatic  and  other  regional  factors.  It  is  "believed  possi'ble 
to  esta'blish  on  a  firm  scientific  foundation,  a  method  of  diagnosing 
and  prescri'bing  for  a  soil  type  in  such  manner  as  to  fit  the  various 
s^il  types  and  climatic  conditions.  This  work  is  important  to  the 
application  of  fertilizer  practice  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  Basis. 


Project  Statement 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated 


Project  1929  1930  1931  Increase 

Soil  chemistry  33,497  $  36,100  $  40,000  $  3,900 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


The  work  of  this  Division  includes  the  analyses  of  soil  samples, 
soil  colloids  and  related  material  for  the  use  of  the  Soil  Survey  and 
for  many  other  divisions  and  "bureaus  of  the  government  servj.ce,  and  for 
intelligent  reply  to  queries  from  the  pu"blic. 

Soil  colloid  research  is  "being  carried  on  intensively  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  application  of  colloid  knowledge  to  soil  management  through  a 
stud^'  of  the  availa"bility  of  phosphoric  acid  in  relation  to  the  colloid 
present  in  different  soil  types,  A  study  of  the  organic  colloids  and 
their  function  in  soil  "behavior  is  also  "being  made. 
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.  The  causes  of  infertility  of  non-fertile  soils  are  Being  studied 
through  research  upon  soils  knowia  to  he  non-productive.  Peat  deposits 
in  Maine,  Washington,  North  Carolina,  and  Plorida  are  Being  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  Best  means  for  their  utilization.  The 
erosional  characteristics  and  the  percolation  rates  of  soils  are  Being 
investigated  as  a  supplement  to  the  Broad  program,  of  erosion  control. 

The  optical  identification  of  fertilizer  compounds  is  Being  studied  as 
an  aid  to  the  research  of  the  fertilizer  division. 


(i)  SOIL  PHYSICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

Appropriation,  1930  . .  .  ,  $  IS, 100 

Budget,  1931 . . .  IS,  100 


Pro.ject  Statement 


Expended  Estimated  Estim.ated 
Pro.ject  1929  1930  1931 

Soil  physics . $  17,353  $  IS, 100  $  IS, 100 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Ceneral 


This  work  includes  the  making  of  mechanical  analyses  of  soils 
and  soil  materials  and  a  nnrnBer  of  other  physical  tests  for  the  use  of 
the  Soil  Survey  and  many  other  Branches  of  the  government  service.  Re¬ 
search  upon  the  methods  of  analysis  has  resulted  in  the  developments  of 
new  and  much  more  rapid  methods  of  analyses  as  applied  to  soils,  ground 
rock  phosphate  and  other  mineral  powders.  Research  is  in  progress  on 
the  effect  of  supersonic  viBrations  on  the  dispersion  of  soil  material. 
An  investigation  of  plasticity  measurements  is  in  progress  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  developing  an  exact  expression  of  differences  in  this 
important  property  of  soils. 
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( j)  FSRTILIZRR  IHVESTIGATIOITS 


Appropriation,  1930 

Facial  .  $  311,500 

Amount  availe'cle,  1930,  for  Potash  Investi~ 
gations,  pr^^vided  by  Second  Deficiency  Act, 


1929 .  25,000 

Total  available,  1930  . $  33^,500 

Budget,  1931 . 345,000 

Increase .  S,500 


Apparent  increase  of  S3, 500;  Actual  increase  of  9,930,  due  to 
dropping  S1,4S0  appropriation  1930,  for  x-ray  equipment. 


(1)  $5.000  for  high  t emueratur e  vanor  pressure  and  colloidal 
properties  of  phosphate  rock  investigations.  Apparent  increase 
$3,520,  but  taking  into  consideration  a  reduction  of  $1,4S0,  ]provided 
in  the  1930  appropriation  bill  for  the  purchase  of  special  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment,  the  net  increase  is  $5,000.  Essential  basic  work  is  planned  to 
determine  the  reaction  me chani sm  of  the  volatilization  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  particular  there  are  needed  the 
vapor  pressures  and  specific  heats  of  various  phosphatic  raw  materials 
to  aid  in  making  the  commercial  processes  most  efficient,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  materials  are  best  suited  to  the  process.  The  object  is  to 
so  improve  the  process  that  the  cost  of  pure  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
reduced  so  as  to  maice  it  available  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 
centrated  fertiliz  er.  Millions  of  tons  of  finely  divided  phosphate  are 
estimated  to  exist  in  aband'^ned  waste-ponds  in  the  Florida  hard  rock 
phos'phate  district,  and  this  material,  which  carries  much  phosphate,  is 
being  continuously  deposited  during  the  process  of  preparing  the  hard 
rock  phosphate  for  the  market, 

(2)  $4.9SQ  for  concentrated  fertilizer  investigations.  This 
increase  is  reconmoended  tn  enlarge  the  work  of  the  distribution  and 
application  of  concentrated  fertilizer.  The  production  of  fertilizers 
with  increased  plant  food  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  larger  research 
program.  A  conservative  estimate  of  saving  in  methods  now  employed  is 
two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  within  a  few  years  the  plant  food  in  fertilizers  will  be  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  over 
$15, OOOy-QOO  annually;  A  decrease  of  5  psr  cent  only,  in  the  weight  of 
fertilizers  applied  would  mean  a  saving  in  the  fertilizer  bill  of  the 
country  of  over  $12,000,000.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  in  coopera^ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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Pro.ject  Statement 


Exo  ended 

Estimated 

Sst  imated 

Increase  or 

Project 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Decrease 

Mechanism  of  catalysis  .  . 

$  37,292 

$  35, >+71 

$  35, ‘*71 

— 

Transformation  of  nitrogen 

compounds  . 

35,93s 

35.7S7 

35,737 

- 

Mechanical  engineering  .  . 

46,330 

^7,39^ 

47,39^ 

- 

Chemical  engineering  .  .  . 

19,567 

20,43s 

20,43s 

- 

Biochemical  and  organic 

investigations 

27,553 

28,681 

28,681 

- 

Physics  investigations  .  . 

32,306 

33,268 

$  -1,480 

Gas  constants  and  chemical 

analysis  . 

24,802 

25,709 

25,709 

- 

Phosphate  and  potash 

investigations  .... 

41,713 

50,703 

55,703 

+  5,000  (1) 

Concentrated  fertilizers  . 

56.470 

57,569 

62,549 

44,980  (2) 

Total . (a 

)$321,936(b)^336,500 

$345,000 

$+8,500 

(a)  Includes  $17,000  for  P'^tash  Investigations,  Second  Deficiency  Act, 
Pisc'-.al  Year  1929. 

(D)  Includes  $25,000  for  Potash  Investigations,  Second  Deficiency  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  I929. 


Activities  under  this  Aouropriation 

G-eneral 


Activities  under  this  appropriation  are  concentrated  largely  on 
the  develoioment  of  new  processes  for  the  production  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  and  potash  f ertiln- zers;  the  study  of  the  practicability  of  us¬ 
ing  either  new  sources  of  raw  products  in  their  production,  or  of 
utilizing  by-products  from  other  industries;  and  the  determination  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  final  products,  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  suitability  in  various  fertilizer  mixtures.  The 
research  program  is  being  developed  with  the  idea  that  much  of  the 
information  gained  will  be  of  a  fundamental  nature  and  have  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  effect,  rather  than  merely  pertain  to  some  process  or  pr-'blem  of 
inxiiediate  interest  only. 

Mechanism  of  catalysis;  In  the  commercial  production  of  ammonia 
by  the  Haber  process  catalysts,  which  in  this  case  consist  of  the  oxides 
of  certain  metals,  are  necessary  for  the  rapid  chemical  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  under  high  pressures.  Catalysts  are  also 
commonly  used  in  other  chemical  manufacturing  processes.  The  work  of 
this  Laboratory  during  the  past  ten  years  has  resulted  in  the  finding  of 
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suitalDle  catalysts  for  nitrogen  fixation,  vfnich  are  "being  used  commer¬ 
cially  at  present.  In  order  to  o'btain  more  information  concernj.ng  the 
laws  governing  the  activity  of  catalysts  in  general,  and  those  connected 
with  the  synthetic  ammonia  industry  in  particular,  a  fundarxiental  study 
of  a  num"ber  of  catalysts  and  catalytic  reactions  is  "being  made.  Inten¬ 
sive  investigations  of  the  four  or  five  catalytic  materials  that  play 
important  roles  in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  have  resulted  in  a  consider- 
a"ble  num"ber  of  pu"bli cations  of  scientific  and  industrial  importance.  It 
is  hoped  that  with  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  X-ray,  photochemical, 
and  thermionic  workers  of  the  Laboratory  great  progress  can  "be  made  in 
the  next  few  years  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  truly  remarkable  behavior  of  these  very  important  catalyt¬ 
ic  materials. 

Transformation  of  nitrogen  com.pounds;  In  the  synthetic  ammonia 
process,  ammonia  is  obtained  as  the  principal  product  and  carbon  dioxide 
as  a  by-product.  By  introducing  these  two  products,  gases  at  ordinary 
temperature,  into  a  closed  vessel  and  heating  to  I50  C, ,  they  combine 
and  form  urea.  This  is  a  stable  solid,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  of 
demonstrated  value  as  a  fertilizer  material,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen. 

A  Small  semi-T-commercial  plant  was  constructed  and  experiments 
made  on  this  method  of  preparing  urea.  The  results  have  indicated  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  the  pr^'cess  and  at  the  same  time  shown  the 
necessity  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  chemical  reactions  involved. 

A  study  is  being  made  of  the  fundamental  reactions  to  obtain  data  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  design  of  commercial  units.  Since  all  of  the 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  is  not  converted  to  urea,  a  method  of  dis¬ 
tilling  off  these  gases  and  recovering  them  for  return  to  the  system 
has  been  devised.  A  study  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  these  gases  in 
the  reaction  chamber  is  being  made  to  furnish  information  for  use  in 
the  proper  design  of  the  still.  The  method  of  forming  urea  has  been 
demonstrated  and  the  conditions  influencing  the  reaction  and  affecting 
the  yield  of  urea  are  being  determined. 

"Urea  under  humid  conditions,  talces  up  moisture  from  the  air  which 
may  cause  an  undesirable  physical  condition  for  use  as  fertilizer.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  this  moisture  absorption  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  rhe  urea  to  the  plant.  Preliminary  work  has 
shown  that  urea  when  combined  in  some  proportions  with  other  substances, 
such  as  formaldehyde,  gives  a  product  with  more  desirable  physical  prop¬ 
erties  than  urea  alone,  and  still  highly  available  as  a  fertilizer. 
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Mechanical  eni£:ineerin.g:;  In  the  synthetic  aninionia  process  for 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  the  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  must  he  brought  together  at  rather  high  pressures  in  the  presence 
of  a  suitable  catalyst.  The  duties  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Sec¬ 
tion  consist  primarily  in  investigating,  designing,  testing,  and  develop¬ 
ing  such  high  pressure  equipment.  At  present  investigations  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  design  and  operation  of  (l)  a  booster  compressor  to  raise 
gas  pressures  from  3000  to  15,000  pounds  .pr  square  inch,  and  (2)  other 
vital  equipment,  such  as  rel.ijef  valves,  pressure  gages,  closures  for 
cylinders,  etc. ,  necessary  in  high  pressure  gas  systems.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Section  to  design  miscellaneous  special  appara¬ 
tus  and  equipment  for'Useby  those  working  in  other  projects. 

Chemical  engineering;  The  development  of  the  rJ-trogen  fixation 
industry,  and  the  production  of  new  fertilizers  involved  the  use  of  cor¬ 
rosive  substances  in  both  the  experimental  and  the  manufacturing  phases 
of  the  work.  These  corrosion  phenomena  are  being  studies  for  the  purpose 
of  fi.nding  or  developing  construction  materials  better  suited  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  Eamiliar  examples  of  such  corro--  sive  substances  are  hydrogen  and  am¬ 
monia  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures,  nitric  acid  in  various  concen¬ 
trations  and  mixtures,  and  phosphoric  acid,  especially  the  crude  material 
available  for  the  production  of  high-grade  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus. 


Eertilizer  economics,  another  phase  of  the  work,  deals  with  the 
economic  situation  v/hich  exists  in  the  fertilizer  industry.  Information 
is  constantly  being  gathered  along  this  line  in  order  that  the  pertinent 
facts  may  always  be  at  hand  and  correct  information  available  to  those 
who  wish  it.  Data  on  nitrogen  production  and  use,  imports  and  exports, 
prices,  status  of  various  manufacturing  facilities,  etc. ,  are  collected 
in  this  work. 

Biochemical  and  orgarhc  investigations ;  The  research  work  of 
this  project  is  largely  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
nitrogen  fixation  by  living  organisms,  which  in  Nature  are  responsible 
for  the  fixation  of  about  90/^  of  the  nitrogen  used  by  cultivated  crops. 
One  phase  of  the  work  deals  with  a  study  of  the  chemical  and  biological 
relationships  which  exist  between  legume  nodule  bacteria  and  their 
hosts.  Another  project  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  study  of  the 
free-living  nitrogen- fixing  soil  micro-organisms,  particularly  Azoto- 
bacter.  These  studies  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  determination  of 
the  chemical  steps  in  the  fixation  process,  energy  requirements  for 
fixation  in  contrast  to  requirements  for  growth,  behavior  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  in  varying  concantrations  of  nitrogen  and  other  gases,  and  response 
to  the  various  environmental  factors  which  influence  fixation. 
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The  prohlem  is  also  heing  attacked  from  the  organic  chemical 
standpoint,  very  reactive  organic  compounds,  such  as  the  free  radicals, 
heing  studies  in  connection  with  nitrogen  fixation.  This  work  is  now 
heing-  extended  to  include  a  thermodynamic  study  of  other  ti-pes  of  organic 
compounds  to  determine  w'hich  may  have  possibilities  for  use  in  nitrogen 
fixation.  Especial  attention  is  heing  given  at  present  to  the  chemistry 
of  chlorophyll  and  haemoglohin. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  nf  the  past  year,  the  following  important 
findings  have  been  made;  (l)  It  has  been  determined  that  legume  nodule 
bacteria  cannot  fix  nitr-^gen  when  growing  apart  fr'-rn  the  host  plant. 

This  fundamental  fact  throws  doubt  upon  the  present  generally  accepted 
theory  of  legume  symbiosis  and  paves  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  angle 
of  attack.  (2)  The  studies  of  the  chemical  mechanism  of  nitrogen  fixa¬ 
tion  IS  directly  pro j -rtional  to  the  pressure  of  nitrogen  gas,  between 
the  limits  of  I/25  and  2/3  (.05  to  0.  5  atmospheres)  of  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  of  normal  air.  Practically  no  nitrogen  fixation  occ-’ors  at  lower 
percentages  of  nitrogen  gas.  Ab-'ve  the  2/3  rate  fixation  remains  con¬ 
stant,  It  bias  also  been  proven  that  these  bacteria  do  not  require  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  energy  for  fixation,  the  energy  consumed  being 
used  almost  exclusively  for  growth.  These  newly  discovered  facts  are 
about  the  only  ones  known  concerning  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the  fixa¬ 
tion  process.  (3)  Other  experiments  have  shown  f^r  the  first  time  that 
certain  green  plants  (blue-green  algae)  can  fix  free  nitrogen.  This  find¬ 
ing  partially  accounts  for  the  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  occasionally 
fixed  in  certain  soils  where  conditions  are  particularly  favorable.  Per¬ 
haps  higher  green  plants  may  also  fix  nitrogen. 

The  entire  program  is  being  carried  out  with  the  expectation  that 
any  information  gained  may  suggest  marked  improvements  in  commercial 
methods  of  nitrogen  fixation;  furthermore,  practical  results  directly  ap¬ 
plicable  on  the  farm  rna;;^  very  likely  follow.  The  work  being  don©  under 
this  project  represents  a  comparatively  new  line  of  research  that  has  been 
developed  slowly  as  new  lines  of  attack  were  suggested  by  w^ork  already  in 
progress. 

Physics  investigations;  These  investigations  are  concerned  in 
general  with  securing  fundamental  data  which  may  throw  light  on  the  reac¬ 
tions  occurring  in  nitrogen  fixation  and  other  chemical  processes.  The 
physical  methods  and  apparatus  now  commonly  used  in  radio,  X-ray,  and 
radiation  therapy  are  being  adapted  with  excellent  results  to  problems 
having  a  bearing  on  fertilizer  production.  Pree  nitrogen  gas,  f^r 
instance,  is  very  inert  as  it  exists  in  the  air  but  may  readily  be  made 
chemically  active  by  physical  methods;  certain  combinations  of  metallic 
oxides,  called  catalysts,  may  likewise  accomplish  the  same.  Studies  qn 
the  underlying  of  fundamental  -principles  of  activation,  catalysis,  and 
radiation  have  already  resulted  in  contributions  that  are  known  and  ap¬ 
plied  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Information  regarding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  catalyst  surface,  behavior  of  molecules,  chemical  reactions 
into  which  they  enter,  and  strength  with  which  the  component  atoms  are 
bound  together,  has  been  obtained. 
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Aside  from  the  main  pliysics  pr'^gram,  X-ray  studies  are  being 
conducted  with  the  idea  not  only  of  adapting  s^ach  technique  to  investi¬ 
gations  pertaining  to  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  production,  hut  also 
to  general  agricultural  problems.  Crystalline  materials  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  readily  by  means  of  their  X-ray  diffraction  patterns,  and  even 
materials  too  finely  divided  to  allow  examination  by  other  methods  can 
be  identified  by  means  of  their  X-ray  powder  photographs.  An  investiga^- 
tion  of  the  soil  fraction,  composed  of  sub-microscopic  particles,  led  to 
the  identification  of  the  constituent  minerals.  It  is  the  proxoerties  of 
these  minerals  that  determine  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Examination  of 
compounds  formed  between  iron  and  nitrogen  has  resulted  in  inf onnation 
of  great  value  in  the  industrial  fixation  of  nitrogen,  where  iron  catal¬ 
ysts  are  commonly  employed.  In  cercain  other  industrial  processes,  such 
as  che  case  hardening  of  steel,  the  information  will  be  of  value.  X-ray 
methods  may  also  be  applied  to  the  study  of  fibers  and  a  miscellaneous 
number  of  agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Gas  constants  and  chemical  analysis;  In  the  commercial  production 
of  ammonia,  methanol,  and  certain  other  compounds  the  synthesis  is  made 
from  gases  at  hi^  iDressures.  At  these  pressures  the  physical  pro-pert  ies 
of  the  gases  cannot  be  even  approximately  estimated  by  the  laws  governing 
the  behavior  of  gasses  at  moderace  or  low  pressures.  Accordingly,  for  the 
design  of  high  pressure  apparatus  and  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
chemical  equilibria  involved  is.  these  syntheses,  accurate  compressibility 
data  for  the  various  gaseous  constituents  and  mixtures  are  essential.  At 
this  Laboratory  the  com'pressibilit,"  of  hydrogen,  nitro-en  and  mixtures  of 
these  gcSes  has  been  studied  at  temperatures  extending  from  -70  to  400°C. , 
and  at  ■press'ures  between  100  and  1000  atmospheres.  Similar  data  have  been 
obtained  for  carbon  nionoxide  at  nine  temperatures  from  -70  to  2000  and  at 
13  pressures  between  25  and  1000  atmos'pheres.  Work  is  now  in  progress 
upon  the  compressibility  of  several  mixtures  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen;  also  of  pure  methane.  The  solubility  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydro-nitrogen  mixtures  in  water  at  high  uressures  is  alsn  being 
determined.  A  great  deal  of  data  has  already  been  published. 

An  important  service  work  is  also  being  rendered  by  this  division, 
namely,  the  carrying  out  of  any  necessary  chemical  analyses  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  scientific  staff.  A  total  of  between  2000  and  3000 
determinations  are  being  made  yearly.  These  j.nclude  samples  of  iron, 
steel,  fertilizer,  phosphate  rock,  potash-containing  minerals,  catalytic 
materials  of  various  kinds,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  materials. 

Phosphate  and  potash  investi^-ations;  America  possesses  vast  pot¬ 
ash  resources  in  the  form  of  potash  minerals  in  which,  however,  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  so  combined  that  it  required  chemical  treatment  for  its  libera¬ 
tion  and  full  by-product  utilization  for  its  profitable  production. 
American  production  is  increasing  and  now  exceeds  100,000  tons  of  potash 
salts  per  annum,  while  importations  from  Europe  are  975>000  tons.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  new  methods  and  improve  or  cheapen  the  old. 
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Research  projects  on  acid  extraction  methods  are  designed  to 
esteiolish  fundamental  chemical  data  on  which  tohase  economic  analyses 
and  industrial  processes  and  therefore  embrace  the  use  of  cheaper 
commerical  acids,  such  as  sulfuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  in  the  decomposition  of  potash  minerals  for  the  recovery  of  as 
many  merchantable  products  as  possible  and  the  elimination  of  impurities^ 
Results  to  date  indicate  the  feasibility  of  this  line  of  attack  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  greensands  of  Rew  Jersey  and  the  alunites  of  Utah,  and  are 
being  extended  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  potash  minerals. 

The  utilization  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  as  a  chemical  reagent 
for  decomposing  potash  and  other  fertilizer  minerals  is  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  laboratories  showing  much  promise  as  cheapening  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  nitrates  and  potash.  \^ile  effective  as  a  solvent  it 
contributes  nitrogen  in  its  most  valuable  form  and  obviates  the  use  of 
other  reagents  which  contribute  no  fertilizer  value  and  therefore  func¬ 
tion  only  as  expensive  diluents,  Fnen  applied  to  Ge'^rgia  potash  shale 
it  liberates  the  potash  as  potassium  nitrate,  a  hi^xly  concentrated  and 
most  valuable  form  of  potash.  The  concurrent  recovery  of  by-products 
from  this  and  other  potash  minerals,  such  as  the  leucites  of  Wyoming, 
is  the  objective  of  present  experimentation. 

At  high  temperatures  potash  maj  be  volatilized  from  its  orea  arnd 
recondensed  as  a  concentrated  product.  As  a  means  '^f  conducting  such 
procediures  the  adaptation  of  the  iron  blast-furnace  technique  appears 
the  most  promising  of  untried  methods.  Accordingly  potash  ores  are  be¬ 
ing  smelted  for  potash  volatilization  and  the  by-products,  gas  and  slags, 
are  being  studied  respectively  for  the  production  of  hydrogen  for  ammonia 
synthesis  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cements.  Local  fuels  occurring 
accessibly  to  the  respective  potash  deposits  are  being  studied  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  suitability  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  This  proposal  for 
potash  rnanufact'ore  gains  in  economic  importance  when  linked  with  phosphate 
smelting,  as  referred  to  in  a  later  paragraph. 

A  study  of  the  production  of  phosphoric  acid  by  furnace  methods; 
by  the  use  of  nitrogen  oxides;  and  by  the  sulfuric  acid  process  is  being 
made.  With  the  development  in  these  laboratories  of  operable  electric 
furnace  methods  of  volatilizing  phosphorus  from  phosphate  rock  for  the 
direct  production  of  phosphoric  acid,  it  became  apparent  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  costs  of  electric  power  were  too  high  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
this  product  in  fertilizer  manufacture.  The  blast  furnace  was  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  electric  furnace.  Its  adaptation  has  now  been 
carried  to  the  point  where  current  results  would  seem  to  indicate  very 
successful  results  for  the  future.  The  advantages  to  be  anticipated  are 
two-fold,  namely,  cheaper  phosphate  for  the  farmer,  and  more  complete 
utilization  of  phosphate  deposits.  When  combined  with  potash  ores  it 
appears  t'nat  n.t  may  be  possible  to  utilize  the  excess  heat  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  smelting  for  the  volatilisation  of  the  potash. 
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To  render  phosphates  agricultural! 7  available  by  present  methods 
phosphate  rock  is  mined,  washed,  approxima.tely  one-half  being  discard¬ 
ed,  the  purified  product  then  being  dried,  ground  and  treated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sulfuric  acid  to  prodcue  the  superphosphate  of  coimnerce. 

The  sulfuric  acid  serves  as  a  rea.gent  but  remains  as  a  worthless  dilu¬ 
ent  to  double  transportation,  sacking  and.handling  costs.  It  has  been 
found  in  these  lab '^rat '■■ries  thek  when  anmonia  is  burned  in  air  and  the 
combustion  products  are  allowed  to  react  on  phosphate  rock,  the  oxides 
are  absorbed  to  form  nitrates  and  the  phosphate  is  rendered  agrj.cultur- 
ally  available.  In  other  words,  the  nitric  oxide  gases  accomplish  the 
same  end  as  does  the  sulfuric  acid  but,  instead  of  adding  a  diluent, 
contributes  increased  value  and  yields  a  product  much  more  concentrated. 

The  production  of  phosphate  by  the  sulfuric  acid  process  is  used 
almost  exclusively  today  in  the  ]production  of  superphosphates.  Work  on 
the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  acid  process  is  being  carried  on, 
particularly  on  the  utilization  of  the  by-products.  Tor  instance, 
investigations  have  recently  shown  tlmt  phosphate  rock  contains  much 
higher  percentages  of  fluorine  than  had  previously  been  supposed,  and 
methods  of  recovery  of  this  material  are  being  worked  out.  Tluorine 
compounds  possess  valuable  properties  as  insecticides  and  agricultural 
poisons.  Another  opportunity  for  saving  also  exists  in  the  working  out 
of  methods  for  utilizing  the  severl  million  tons  of  "waste”  phosphate 
in  Florida  which  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  acid  methods  because  it 
contains  a  high  content  of  alumina  and  is  low  in  phosphake  contant.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  ammonia  will  react  with  water-soluble 
superphosphates  to  a  limited  extent.  Conditions  have  been  determined 
which  permit  the  use  of  two  or  three  times  as  much  anmionia  as  was 
formerly  considered  practicable.  The  result  is  a  considerable  saving  in 
raw  materials,  improvement  in  physical  properties,  and  a  more  concentrat¬ 
ed  product. 

Concentrated  fertilizer  investi.gations;  Developments  in  the 
fertilizer  industry,  particularly  the  growth  of  the  nitrogen  fixation 
industry,  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  very  concentrated  fertilizer 
materials  which  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately  in  mixtures  or  in  the 
usual  fertilizer  drills.  The  properties  of  these  newer  materials  must  be 
studied,  improvements  made  where  possible,  and  in  sOive  cases  methods  of 
manufacture  of  new  fertilizer  sal is  be  considered. 

A  study  is  being  made  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
fertilizer  materials  and  mixtures,  such  as  hygrosc^^picity,  stickiness, 
caking,  drillability,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  devising  means  for  increasing 
the  storage  capacity  of  fertilizers,  reducing  handling  costs,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  uniformity  of  their  distribution  in  the  field.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  newer  fertilizer  materials  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  first  becoming  sticky  and  later  foi-ming  cakes. 
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This  adds  to  the  cost  of  handling  and  interferes  with  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  field.  Methods  have  been  developed.  Whereby  caking  in 
some  of  the  materials  studied  may  be  partially  or  wholly  prevented. 

These  methods  are  now  applied  comrnerciallj^  by  a  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns. 

Measurements  have  also  been  made  of  the  hygroscopi city  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  and  mixtures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
materials  go  well  in  mixtures  and  which  do  not.  The  results  obtained 
are  now  used  by  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  compounding  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures  from  the  new  materials  coming  on  the  market. 

Drillability  tests  show  that  the  uniform  distribution  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  field  is  affected  by  many  other  factors  in  addition  to 
caking.  It  has  been  found  that  all  fertilizers  are  distributed  more  or 
less  irregularly  by  present  equipment  and  that  the  irregularity  of  dis¬ 
tribution  may  vary  greatly  with  the  same  fertilizer  in  different  dis¬ 
tributing  machines  or  with  different  fertilizers  in  the  same  machine. 

It  thus  happens  that  some  plants  receive  too  great  an  application  of 
fertilizer  for  most  profitable  returns  while  others  receive  too  little. 
Field  tests  this  year  have  shown  that  when  special  means  were  provided 
for  applying  a  commercial  fertilizer  greatly  increased  crop  yields  were 
obtained  over  those  secured  when  the  fertilizers  were  applied  in  the 
usual  way.  An  improvement  j.n  the  mechanical  properties  of  fertilizers 
thus  affords  a  very  important  naeans  for  reducing  the  expense  incident 
to  the  use  of  fertilizers  by  reducing  manufacturing  and  handling  costs, 
and  by  increasing  the  crop  returns  from  a  given  application  of  fertilizer. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  new  materials  are  now  coming  on  the  mark¬ 
et  and  to  the  poor  mechanical  condition  of  many  of  them,  it  is  important 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  utilisation  of  these 
materials  if  serious  loss  to  the  farmer  is  to  be  prevented. 

Most  of  the  fixed  nitrogen  products  contain  nitrogen  as  the  only 
plant  food  constituent  and  the  properties  of  many  of  them,  as  already 
stated,  greatly  interfere  with  their  use  in  fertilizers.  These  unfavor¬ 
able  properties  can  be  largely  eliminated  by  causing  these  materials  to 
react  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture  with  other  fertilizer  materials 
to  form  products  which  contain  two  plant  food  constituents.  Improved 
methods  have  been  developed  for  preparing  these  materials  which  give 
promise  of  commercial  application.  These  materials  are  not  only  superior 
in  their  mechanical  properties  to  the  simple  constituent  fertilizer 
materials  but  they  afford  a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  handling,  bagging 
and  transportation  costs  of  fertilizers  in  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
compounded  into  fertilizer  mixtures  which  may  contain  upwards  of  four 
times  the  plant  food  content  of  the  average  mixed  fertilizer.  Formulas 
have  been  devised  for  preparing  concentrated  mixtures  of  this  kind  which 
show  as  good  mechanical  properties  as  the  best  of  the  ordinary  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers.  These  fertilizer  formulas  are  now  being  used  by  the  industry 
in  the  preparation  of  concentrated  mixtures. 
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Hew  and  improved  methods  have  “been  developed  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  fluorine,  horax  and  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizer  materi¬ 
als  and  mixtures.  These  methods  have  Been  adopted  hy  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  are  in  use  in  nunerous  lahora^ 
tories  throughout  the  country. 


(k)  SOIL  Sl'RVEY 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $  274,000 

Budget,  1931  .....  .  310,000 

Increase  . .  36,000 


'The  increase  of  $36,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes; 

(1)  $2g,4g0  for  detad.led  and  reconnoissance  surveys  in  cooperat¬ 
ing  Stakes.  The  demands  made  hy  the  States  for  soil  survey  work  has 
increased  very  materially  and  it  is  impassible  with  the  present  allotment 
to  meet  cooperation  to  the  extent  offered  by  the  States.  Since  the  last 
budget  was  prepared  KentucRo'',  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  'Vermont  and  Porto  Rico 
have  obtained  increased  appropriations  for  the  work,  Washington  and 

ITew  York  are  expecting  additional  funds.  It  is  now  necessary  to  assign 
a  smaller  number  of  Bureau  men  than  are  put  in  by  several  of  the  co¬ 
operating  States.  Because  of  the  nation-wide  character  of  the  soil  sur¬ 
vey  work,  scientific  leadership  must  be  maintained  by  the  Pederal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Order  to  secure  absolute  consistency  throu.ghout  the  country.  Cnr- 
less  the  Bureau  maintains  this  leadership,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  later  to  harmonize  the  work  on  a  national  basis.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  soil  surve3''  is  to  classify  and  map  the  soils  of  the 
nation  in  order  that  there  may  be  brought  about  better  adjustment  between 
soil  types  and  crops,  fertilizer  usage  and  cultural  methods  to  the  end 
that  an  efficient  agricultural  industry  may  be  maintained, 

(2)  $7,320  for  detauiled  and  reconnoi ssance  surveys  in  the  flooded 
areas  of  'Vermont,  ITew  Hampshire,  Louisiana,  3.nd  Mississippi,  and  other 

southern  States.  The  disastrous  fl'^ods  in  recent  years  have  created  an 
acute  situation  in  the  rural  sections  ^-f  certain  States,  and  the  increase 
recommended  is  urgently  needed  to  assist  in  working  out  a  nev\r  economic 
system  necessitated  by  the  changed  and  altered  conditions  of  the  land  in 
the  flooded  areas.  The  'Vermont  Experimental  Station  is  already  engaged 
in  making  a  land  utilization  survey  and  it  is  essential  that  the  soil 
survey  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  since  a  knowledge  of  the  soil 
is  essential  and  basic  to  any  land  utilization  program* 
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Pro.ject  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

Detailed  and  recon- 

naissance  surveys  . 

$199,920 

$235,920 

$36,000  (1-2) 

Inspection  &  Correlation  .  . 

24,1S4 

27,220 

27,220 

- 

Soil  erosion  invs . 

— 

- 

- 

Correlation  &  soil  charac¬ 
teristics  &  crops 

5,250 

3,260 

3,260 

Map  drafting 

35,093 

33,600 

33,600 

$265,453 

$274,000 

$310,000 

$36,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


The  ohject  of  the  Soil  Survey  is  to  map  and  classify  the  soils 
of  the  United  States  andraalce  this  information  available  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  provide  a  soil  map  of 
the  continental  United  States,  which  will  furnish  a  foundation  of  facts 
upon  which  to  develop  a  rational  permanent  agriculture. 

Experiment-station  a-nd  agricultural- col  lege  and  extension  workers 
use  the  reports  and  maps  as  a  basis  for  the  location  of  outlying  experi¬ 
mental  fields  and  in  the  application  of  these  results  to  other  areas  of 
similar  soils  in  other  localities,  thus  giving  a  wide  range  of  adapta¬ 
tion  of  their  results  to  the  soils  of  the  county  and  State, 

Another  phase  of  this  work  concerns  the  relation  of  soil  types  to 
the  development  and  the  spread  of  plant  diseases.  During  the  last  field 
season,  researches  were  begun  in  the  State  of  Texas  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  relationship  of  soil  types  to  the  root-rot  of  cotton.  These 
preliminary  studies  suggest  that  there  ma^-  be  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  soil  type  and  the  spread  of  plant  diseases. 

Detailed  and  reconnoissance  surveys;  These  surveys  identify  and 
classify  soil  types  in  the  field  and  their  boundaries  are  indicated  on 
base  maps.  Dor  the  more  important  agricultural  regions,  the  soils  are 
studied  in  detail  and  mapped  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  while 
in  rough  mountainous  regions  and  grazing  areas  the  maps  are  in  rrruch 
less  detail.  This  work  is  conducted  in  ccyoperation  with  the  States. 
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Ins'pection  and  correlation;  In  the  soil  surVey  work  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency.  In  order  to  assure  a  uniform 
system  of  classification,  the  soil  survey  maintains  a  coriDS  of  trained 
inspectors  who  travel  from  area  to  area  within  their  district  and 
constitute  a  Correlation  Comraittee  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
classifications  in  the  several  States  are  in  harmoriy  with  the  national 
system  of  classifacti on. 

Correlation  and  soil  characteristics  and  crops;  It  is  essential 
that  soil  characteristics  he  correlated  with  land  usage  in  order  that 
there  may  he  brought  about  a  better  adjustment  between  soil  types  and 
crops,  fertilizer  usage  and  cultural  methods.  This  information  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  sound  land  utilization  policy. 

Map  drafting;  After  the  soil  types  have  been  identified  and  their 
boundaries  outlined  on  field  sheets  or  base  maps,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
adjustments  and  prepare  a  finished  map  for  the  engraver.  A  corps  of 
experienced  draftsmen  are  eniployed  in  this  highly  technical  work. 

(1)  SOIL  BEOS I on 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $  l60,000 

Budget,  1931  •  . .  160,000 


Change  in  Language 

The  proviso  which  make  $40,000  immediately  available  for  I929 
has  been  omitted. 

Project  Statement 

Estimated  Estimated 
Project  1929-1930  1931 

Soil  erosion  researches  $  l60,000*  $  l60,000  (a) 

(*The  snm  of  $22,155  was  expended  under  the  immediately  avail¬ 
able  authority.) 

( a)AIlotments  to  the  several  bureaus  fran  this  appropriation; 

Bureau  of  Chem”'P  try  and  Soils  ....  $  65,000 


Forest  Service  .  30,000 

Bureau  of  Public  Hoads .  65,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


Baruage  from  soil  erosion  includes  the  removal  by  rainwash  of  the 
rich  surface  layers  of  soil  with  the  consequent  reduction  of  productiv¬ 
ity,  the  silting  of  streams,  reservoires  and  irregat3.on  ditches  and  the 
destruction  or  severe  impairment  of  alluvial  lands  by  overwash  of  sand 
and  gravel. 
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The  objectives  of  these  investigations  are  to  determine  accurate¬ 
ly  the  causes  of  soil  erosion;  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  rainfall  upon  various  types  of  soil;  to  devise  means  t'^  preserve 
the  soil  and  to  prevent  or  control  destructive  erosion:  to  conserve  the 
rainfall  by  terracing  or  by  other  means,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  of  soil  erosion  for  the  eoatire  United  States. 

The  rec onnoissance  erosion  survey  begun  last  year  is  being  contin¬ 
ued  and  field  stations  established  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Stud¬ 
ies  are  being  made  of  sites  for  three  or  four  additional  stations  where  it 
is  expected  that  work  will  be  inaugrated  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yea: 

Measurements  are  being  made  at  these  stations  of  the  losses  by 
erosion,  and  studies  are  made  of  the  effect  of  different  cropping  systems 
and  different  types  of  terraces  on  erosion  losses  and  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion,  Laboratory  investigations  are  being  made  to  develop  methocl.s  for 
measuring  the  relation  of  certain  physical  properties  to  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  soils  erode. 

Work  under  this  appropriation  of  $160,000  is  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemiscry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Forest  Service,  which  in  turn  are  cooperating  with  the  States  under  the 
general  sujpervision  of  an  Erosion  Committee,  consisting  of  three  members 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  two  members  from  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Of  the  total  appropriations,  has  been  alloted  to  tht 

Forest 'Service,  $65,000  t'^  the  "Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  $65,000  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemis  try  and  Soils. 

Under  this  cooperative  arrangement,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  in  charge  of  all  engineering  features  of  the  investigations, 
including  plans,  the  building  of  terraces,  and  the  developing  of 
terrace-making  machinery.  The  Bureau  of  Chemis  try  and  Soils  is  making 
a  reconn oissance  survey  of  the  eroded  areas,  measuring  losses  and 
studying  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  systems,  terracing  and 
other  control  measures.  The  Forest  Service  is  confined  to  range  and 
forest  lands  with  special  reference  to  the  affect  of  the  natural  cover 
in  preventing  erosion  and  the  reduction  of  flood  dariiage. 
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(m)  SOIL  HICROHOLOCY 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $43,^00 

Budget,  1931  .  43,400 


Pro.iect  Statement 

Eyp  ended  Estimated  Estimated 
Ero.iect  1929  1930  1931 

Soil  microbiology  ...  $  42,778  $43,400  $  43,400 


Activities  under  this  Aouropriation 


General 


A  nation-wide  inspection  of  the  legume  cultures  offered  for 
Sale  to  farmers  is  made  annually.  This  inspection  consists  of  analyz¬ 
ing  cultures  in  the  laboratory  for  purity  and  viability,  and  testing 
them  in  the  greenhouse  and  field  for  ability  to  produce  nodules  on  the 
plants  for  which  they  are  intended.  Studies  of  the  activities  of  soil 
organisms  under  different  conditions  are  made  in  order  to  secure  fundar- 
mental  information  necessary  to  establish  intelligent  control. 

In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  also  necessary  to  study  the 
relationship  of  the  microbial  population  of  the  soil  to  its  usefulness 
in  crop  production  with  special  reference  to  the  decay  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  availability  of  the  mineral  plant  food  materials. 


(n)  SOIL  EERTTLITY 


Appropriation,  1930  S159»000 

Budget,  1931  200,000 

Increase .  4l,000 
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The  increase  of  $41,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purpeses; 

(1)  $6,000  for  citrus  fruits  and  truck  crops  in  southeastern 
States*  The  citrus  fruit  and  truck  crop  farmers  in  the  southeastern 
States  are  confronted  with  certain  serious  soil  fertility  and  crop 
prohlems.  Many  of  the  soils  are  leachy  in  nature  and  are  deficient  in 
plant  nutrient  materials  and  preliminary  experiments  shov/  that  remark- 
ahle  results  may  he  obtained  from  small  applications  of  minor  elements 
of  plant-food,-  The  short  life  of  citrus  trees  grown  on  the  calcareous 
soils  is  primarily  a  soil  fertility  problem.  The  extension  of  soil 
fertility  and  fertilizer  investigations  to  other  soil  t’^es  with  a 
view  to  determining  deficiencies  and  the  effect  of  uncommon  elements, 
such  as  manganese,  copper  boron,  etc,,  is  essential.  Investigations 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  chemicals  necessary  to  apply  to  these 
soils  so  that  satisfactory  yields  of  high  quality  crops  may  be  obtained. 

(2)  $5,000  for  su^?:ar  beet  soil  fertility  studies.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  soil  types  and  fertilizer  treatment  to  sugar  beet  production 
have  Deen  found  to  be  paramount  factors,  Tlie  newer  sugar-beet-growing 
regions  of  the  central  west  are  urgently  requesting  the  Bureau  to  extend 
its  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  investigations  to  those  States.  The 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  new  to  the  sugar  beet  industry.  Eurther  experimental  work 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  fertilizer  mixtures  for  different 
soil  types,  as  well  as  the  residual  effect  upon  crops  grown  in  rotation 
with  sugar  beets.  Vifherever  soil  fertility  experiments  have  been  conduct¬ 
ed,  an  increase  of  from  two  to  three  and  even  ten  tons  per  acre  have 
been  obtained,  which  reflects  an  increased  revenue  of  from  10  to  50 
dollars  an  acre. 

(3)  $20,000  for  pec.an  soil  fertility  studies:  Expansion  of 
soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  work  on  the  various  soil  types  on  which 
pecans  are  grown  is  very  necessary.  1,  To  determine  the  influence  of 
fertilizers  on  yield  and  filling  quality  of  the  pecan.  2.  Adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  various  soil  types  for  pecan  growing  with  special  attention 
given  to  yield  and  quality  of  nut  as  influenced  by  soil  types. 

3.  Changes  produced  in  pecan  soils  by  the  growing  and  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  Various  green  manure  crops  and  their  influence  on  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  pecan  soils.  4,  Laboratory  investigations  to  determine  influence 
of  fertilizers,  soil  type  and  cultural  practices  on  quality  of  nut. 

It  is  oelieved  that  soil  management  studies,  and  the  application  of 
proper  fertilizers,  will  remedy  many  difficulties  now  encountered.  A 
soil  fertility  laboratory  would  be  established  in  the  South  eastern 
Pecan  Belt  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  industry  in  that  region,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  located  in  Southwestern  Pecan  Belt  at  Shreveport,  Louis¬ 
iana. 


i 
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(4)  $10,000  for  cotton  root-rot  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer 

studies.  Field  experiments  are  now  Being  conducted  at  twelve  locations 
in  the  so-called  Black  Belt  of  Texas  with  a  view  to  determining  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  fertilizers  and  chemicals  on  cotron  root-rot.  It 
has  Been  found  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  on  certain  soil  types 
than  on  others.  An  expansion  of  the  studies  of  the  soil  conditions  and 
fertilizer  practices  in  relation  to  the  control  of  the  root-rot  disease 
of  cotton  is  essential  to  more  quickly  accomplishing  remedial  results. 


Cotton  root-rot  causes  tremendous  losses  annually  Because  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  control  the  disease  is  not  availaBle, 
especially  the  soil  fertilit;/  factors. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Soil  fertility  invs . 

Cotton  root-rot  soil 
fertility  work  .  .  .  . 

Green  manuring  or  soil 
Organic  matter  invs  .  , 
Total . 


Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 


.  .$  106,127  $  114,9S6 


22,257 


39,000 

5,Q14 


Increase 


145,926  $  31, oco’ (1-2-3; 
49,000  10,000  (4) 

5,014 


$123, 3g4  $159,000  $200,000  $  4l,000 


Activities  under  this  Ap'oropriation 


General 


The  duties  and  functions  nf  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility 
Investigations  comprise  a  fundamental  study  of  the  Biochemical  relation¬ 
ships  existing  Between  soils,  fertilizer,  and  crops.  The  work  is  carried 
on  ttirough  field,  laBoratory,  and  greenhouse  studies.  The  field  work  is 
conducted  at  aBout  50  localities  in  the  United  States;  the  laBoratory 
and  greenhougg studies  are  carried  on  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm. 

Fertilizer  and  soil  fertility  investigations  are  conducted  on  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  sugar  Beets,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  citrus 
fruits,  pecans,  peaches,  and  a  numBer  of  truck  and  forage  crops.  The 
field  work  is  designed  t^  test;  (l)  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  vari¬ 
ous  fertilizor  ratios  or  formulas,  as  evidenced  By  crop  response  and  pro¬ 
duction;  (2)  the  compeuative  value  of  different  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and 
potash  carriers  for  f^jrtilizer  usage;  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  synthetic 
nitrogen  materials;  (4)  the  economy  and  crop  producing  value  of  couicen- 
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trated  fertilizers,  and  (5)  tie  effect  of  uncommon  soil  elements,  such 
as  manganese,  copper,  etc.,  on  plant  growth  and  crop  production. 

Eield  and  greenhouse  studies  are  made  at  the  Arlington  Earm  on 
the  action  of  fertilizer  salts  in  nutritional  investigations.  All  fertil¬ 
izer  mixtures  used  in  the  field  investigations  on  prominent  soil  types 
throughout  the  United  Staces  are  prepared  here*  In  the  laboratories  are 
studied  the  biochemistry  of  soil  organic  matter,  the  composition  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  crops;  also  the  fundamental  factors  which  determine  soil 
fertility. 

Soil  fertility  investigations;  Shreveport,  La.  -  The  work  at  this 
Station  is  restricted  to  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  work  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  pecan  trees  and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  nuts.  Both  laboratory  and  field  inve:"  tigati ons  are  in 
progress.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Houma,  La.  -  The  work  at  this  Station  is  confined  to  soil  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  studies  in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  influence  of  soil 
and  fertilizers  on  sugar  content.  A  field  study  of  the  sugar  cane  soils 
of  this  region  is  being  made  with  laboratory  headquarters  at  this  station, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Chadbourn,  H.C.  -  At  this  station  soil  and  fertilizer  studies  are 
made  in  connection  with  strawberry  growing,  especially  as  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  soil  and  fertilizer  practice  in  the  control  of  certain  straw¬ 
berry  troubles  which  are  threatening  this  industry.  Laboratory  and 
field  investigations  are  in  progress  and  attention  is  also  being  paid 
to  the  influence  of  soil  and  fertiliser  treatment  on  both  production  and 
quality  of  fruit.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  are  cooperating  in  this  work. 

Cotton  root-rot  and  soil  fertility  work;  Austin,  Texas  -  The 
cotton  root-rot  investigations  at  Austin,  Texas,  comprise  three  major 
lines  of  field  work  and  laboratory  investigations  to  determine  (l) 
the  influence  of  fertilizers,  rare  elements  and  soil  amendments,  (2) 
the  influence  of  deep  and  shallow  tillage,  and  (3)  the  influence  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil  on  the  root-rot  of 
cotton. 


With  this  station  as  a  center,  additional  fertilizer  and  soil 
amendment  experiments  are  being  made  at  the  United  States  Cotton  Breed- 
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ing  Station,  Greenville,  with  the  United  States  Field  Station  at  San 
Antonio,  as  well  as  at  the  Texas  Cotton  Root  Rot  Experiment  Station, 
Temple,  and  with  numerous  farmers  in  the  Black  land  Belt. 

Considerahle  increase  in  the  yield  of  cotton  has  resulted  from 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  Certain  fertilizer  materials  have  hastened 
the  growth,  the  fruiting  and  maturing  of  the  cotton  and  delayed  the 
appearance  of  cotton  root-rot.  The  cotton  which  was  fertilized  produced 
mature  Bolls,  equivalent  to  one- third  to  one-half  Bale  of  cotton  Before 
any  root-rot  started,  while  on  the  unfertilized  area  no  mature  Bolls  had 
formed  when  root-r"^t  got  under  way.  These  results  were  most  marked  on 
the  less  alkaline  soils  of  the  Belt.  The  effective  fertilisers  were 
mixtures  high  in  phosphate  and  nitrogen,  and  of  the  materials  studied, 
Ammonium  phosphate  and  Ammonium  sulphate  have  Been  most  effective.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  are  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  marked  effect. 

The  tillage  experiments  under  way  are  showing  seme  promising  re¬ 
sults.  Yifhen  the  heavy,  stiff  land  is  suBsoiled  to  a  depth  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  inches  and.  the  intermediate  area  Between  the  surface  and 
this  depth  chiseled  to  Break  up  the  hard  compact  mass  and  permit  tho¬ 
rough  aeration,  considerably  less  root-rot  has  appeared.  This  seems  a 
promising  and  practical  method  of  controlling  cotton  root-rot.  Heavy- 
duty  tractors  and  tillage  instruments  are  required  for  this  work. 

Our  work  has  shown  that  there  is  a  marked  correlation  of  root- 
rot  with  the  character  of  the  soil  in  the  Black  land  Belt.  Eroded 
fields  where  the  suBsoil  is  exposed  and  where  tillage  is  poor  are  much 
more  subject  to  loss  of  cotton  from  root-rot  than  fields  which  are  well 
terraced  and  well  cultivated.  Surveys  of  definite  areas  which  are 
spotted  with  root-rot  show  that  the  root-rot  has  caused  most  loss  where 
the  soil  is  shallow  and  the  subsoil  near  the  surface.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  is  cooperating  in  this  work. 


0- 


Note.-  See  also  Miscellaneous  Section  for  proposed  allotment  under 
"Special  Corn  Borer  Research." 
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BUREAU  0?  ENTOMOLOGY 

Change  in  Lan^ua^'.e  of  Inbrooiicoor.y  Para^-raph 

•Tile  laiiii'aaoe  in  the  introductory  paragro,ph  has  Been  amended  hy  inserting 
after  the  ivords  "economic  entomology"  the  follomng:  "Eor  investigating  the 
history  euid  haoits  of  insects  injurious  and  ooneficial  to  agricuXture,  horti¬ 
culture,  ar Doriculturc,  for  studying  insects  affecting  man  and  animals,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  destroying  insects  found  to  he  injurious." 

This  language  is  aaded  to  more  completely  dcscrioe  the  \7ork  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

The  language  has  "been  ainended  further  hy  inserting  after  the  r/ords 
"individuals  concerned"  the  words  "or_  wi th  Eo reign  Governments . "  Tliis  language 
is  added  to  cover  coopero.tivc  vrork  now  under  ■^jay  with  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  (Second  Deficiency  Act, 
Eiscal  Year  1929) .  Since  the  funds  provided  under  the  deficiency  appropriation 
are  to  be  merged  with  the  regular  appropriation,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in 
the  latter  authority  to  continue  the  cooperative  work  as  planned. 

(a)  GBlTETtAL  ADLIIUI STRATI EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1930 . $91,000 

Budget,  1931 .  93,000 

Increase .  2,000 


The  increase  of  $2,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purpose: 

(l)  $2,000  to  make  possible  the  employment  of  editorial  assistance  to 
expedite  the  preparation  ana  publication  of  information  in  pest  control  methods 

developed  b;/-  investigators  of  the  Bureau.  Under  present  conditions  there  is 
considerable  delay  in  making  available  the  results  of  the  investigations  on 
insects. 

Project  Statement 

Pro j  ect  Expended,  Estimated,  Estimated,  Increase 

1929  1930  1931 

General  administration  $87j501  $91,000  $93,000  $2,000  (l) 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Tnis  o.ppropr iation  provides  for  the  general  business  operations  of  the 
Bureau,  including  accounts,  audits,  supplies,  property,  personnel,  editorial 
and  library. 

(b)  DECIDUOUS  ERUIT  lUSECTS 


Appropriation,  1930 . $352,790 

Budget,  1931 .  385, 000 

Increase .  32,210 


Txie  increase  of  $32,210  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  $8,000  for  the  enlargement  of  pecan  insect  work  o.t  ^ilbany,  Georgia, 
to  enable  the  Bureau  to  increase  the  experimental  v-prk  at  this  station  in  order 

to  hasten  the  development  of  control  measures  for  pecan  insects,  especially 

the  major  pest,  the  nut  case-bearer,  which  causes  serious  losses  each  yeojc . 
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(b)  DECIDUOUS  BRUIT  INSECTS  (Contirraed) 

(2)  $20,000  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  collect,  rear  and  ship  to 

the  United  States  parasites  of  the  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles  from 

Australia  and  Europe  and  which  will  be  useful  in  the  control  of  these 

pests  in  this  country.  Eive  species  of  parasites  imported  from  the 
Orient  have  already  been  successfully  established  in  this  country.  It 
is  desired  to  establish  a  complete  sequence  of  parasites  occurring 
between  early  spring  and  late  autunin.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
effectively  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  additional  species  of  para¬ 
sites  from  new  areas. 

(o)  $4,210  to  expand  investigations  of  the  Oriental  peach  moth  and  the 

plum  curculio  under  way  in  southern  peach  orchards.  A  very  critical  situation 
has  developed  in  reference  to  damage  by  these  insects,  their  injuries  to 
the  peach  crop  during  192S  causing  very  severe  losses  and  it  is  desired  to 
expand  the  existing  work  in  order  to  relieve  this  situation. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

\ 

Expended, 

IS  29 

jij  s  "fc  1  .(Us,  1 0  ci  j 

1930 

Estimated, 

1931 

Increase 

Apple  insects . 

$61,033 

$61,750 

$61, 750 

_  _  _ 

Peach  insects . 

23, 141 

38,780 

42,990 

$4,210  (3) 

Grape  insects . 

5,611 

6,095 

6,095 

-  -  - 

Uut  insects . 

Orchard  insecticides  & 

29,  241 

30, 235 

38, 235 

8,000  (1) 

spraying  machinery . 

18,499 

18, 550 

18,550 

-  -  - 

Orchard  insect  survey. . . . 

3,881 

4,025 

4,025 

-  -  - 

Blueberry  maggot . 

15,886 

12, 155 

12, 155 

-  -  - 

Japanese  beetle  research. 

151,016 

149 , 240 

169, 240 

20,000  (2) 

Asiatic  beetle  research. . 

15, 527 

16,170 

16, 170 

-  -  - 

Plant  disinfection  inv. . . 

10, 327 

15, 790 

15,  790 

-  -  - 

To  tal . 

334, 162 

352,  790 

385.000 

32,  210 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


The  funds  under  this  subappropriation  are  used  for  the  investigation 
of,  and  development  of  control  measures  for,  insects  injurious  to  deciduous 
fruits,  including  nuts,  grapes,  certain  small  fruits  and  also  research  on 
Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles.  Field  laboratories  are  maintained  in  the 
principal  fruit-growing  regions  of  the  country. 
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^b)  DECIDUOUS  IRUIT  I^TSECTS  (Continued) 


Apple  insects;  Under  this  project  are  investigated  the  many  insect 
pests  of  the  apple,  as  the  codling  moth,  plum  curculio,  apple  maggot,  can¬ 
ker  worms,  apple  tree  borers,  scale  insects,  plant  lice  and  the  like.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  detailed  studies 
of  the  biology  and  behavior  in  orchards  of  the  codling  moth  and  to  tests 
in  the  laboratory  and  orchard  of  insecticides  which  might  be  substituted 
for  arsenate  of  lead  in  view  of  the  dangerous  character  of  this  poison 
from  the  spray  residue  standpoint.  This  work  is  in  x^nogress  in  ITew  Jersey, 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Washington  State,  etc.  In  addition  special  investiga¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  spray  residue  problem  are  being  carried  out  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  the  laboratory  in 
Washington,  and  in  nearby  Maryland.  One  of  the  recent  accomplisliments 
under  this  project  is  the  adaptation  of  the  use  of  lubricating  oil  emul¬ 
sion  for  the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  is  now  extensively  used 
by  commercial  apple  and  peach  growers. 

Peach  insects;  Under  this  project  are  conducted  life  history 
studies  of  the  more  important  insects  attacking  the  peach  in  the  South¬ 
east,  such  as  the  curculio,  peach  tree  borer,  oriental  peach  moth,  San 
Jose  scale,  etc.  Extensive  experiments  are  conducted  in  orchai’ds  with 
insecticides  and  other  measures  for  the  control  of  these  several  pests. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  oriental  peach  moth  and  plum 
curculio  in  view  of  the  serious  damages  resulting  from  their  activities 
at  this  time. 

Grape  insects:  Work  under  this  project  includes  life  history 
studies  of  the  various  insect  pests  of  the  grape,  as  berry  moth,  leaf- 
hopper,  root  worm,  etc.  Headquarters  are  maintained  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
convenient  to  the  large  grape  industry  along  Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  The  necessity  for  heavy  spraying  with  arsenical s  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  berry  moth  and  root  worm  has  resulted  in  a  very  distinct  spray 
residue  problem,  and  much  time  is  being  devoted  to  determining  insecti¬ 
cides  which  will  be  satisfactory  for  the  control  of  the  insects  and  not 
objectionable  from  the  residue  standpoint. 

Hut  insects:  Under  this  project  are  carried  out  biologic  studies 
of  the  more  important  insects  attacking  pecans,  chestnuts  and  hazelnuits. 
Insects  of  the  chestnut  are  studied  at  the  French  Creek,  W.  Va.,  labora¬ 
tory  and  headquarters  for  pecan  insect  work  is  located  at  Albany,  Ga. 

Three  sublaboratories  are  maintained  for  pecan  insect  investigations,  at 
ExiDeriment,  Ga.,  Slireveport,  La.  and  Brownwood,  Texas,  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  pecan  pests  locally  abundant  and  to  develop  treatments  effective 
under  various  climatic  conditions. 
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BUFlEaU  Qj'  3l'TT01.i0L0G-Y  (Continued) 

(B)  BBCIBUOU5  EHUIT  liTSECTS  (Continued) 

Qrchcird  insecticides  and  s'prc'.yin,'<  machinory:  This  project  denis 
pririmrily  with  fundamental  investigations  of  insecticides  for  use  in 
orchards  and  elsowliere,  and  at  this  time  is  6.irected  espccia.lly  towards 
finding  a  substitute  for  arsenate  of  leo-d,  a.  poison  ohjectionahlo  for 
use  on  food  products.  The  experiments  also  include  the  determination 
of  tho  relative  toxicity  e,nd  intimate  action  of  contact  insecticides. 

The  results  of  lo-horatory  studies  are  often  tho  Basis  for  carrying  out 
large  scale  experiments  in  the  field  with  ma.terials  which  have  Been 
found  to  Be  hopeful  or  effective. 

Orchard  insect  survey;  \7ork  under  this  project  involves  the  col¬ 
lection  of  informa.tion  relative  to  the  status  and  injuries  of  various 
orchard  pests  not  regularly  very  destructive,  But  which  raa.y  Become  so  at 
any  time.  The  life  histories  and  habits  of  various  species  are  investiga.- 
ted  and  tests  ma.do  with  remedies  where  feasible. 

Blueberry  maggot:  /jork  under  this  project  consists  of  life  history 
studios  of  this  very  serious  insect  pest  of  the  Blueberry,  as  well  as 
ca.rrying  out  large  scale  experiments  with  insecticides  in  Blueberry  Bar¬ 
rens  to  determine  the  most  effoctive  and  economical  means  of  controlling 
the  pest.  Headquarters  are  maintained  in  Washington  County,  Maine,  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  Blueberry  industry. 

Japajiose  Beetle  research;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of 
life  history  studies  of  this  insect,  and  lajrge  scale  experiments  with 
various  insecticides  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  economical  means 
of  controlling  the  Beetle  in  its  vamious  stages.  Attention  is  Being  given 
to  ascertain  tho  effect  on  the  insect  of  local  conditions,  climate,  etc. 

As  the  Beetle  spreads  to  other  districts,  such  as  Virginia,  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  these  ecologica.l  studios  are  especially  necessary  and  will 
also  take  account  of  the  influence  on  the  insect  of  crop  conditions  and 
practices  as  affecting  its  food  supply,  the  effect  of  soils  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  Considerable  work  has  Been  accomplished  with  repellent  materials, 

But  further  studies  v/ill  Be  required  in  this  comparatively  uiiworked  field 
Before  satisfactory  materials  can  Be  recommended.  Special  attention  is 
Being  given  to  the  search  in  foreign  countries  for  parasites  of  tho  insect, 
and  six  species  of  these  Beneficial  forms  have  already  Been  introduced,  five 
of  wtiich  are  firmly  established.  Tr/o  or  three  species  give  special  promise 
in  view  of  their  adaptability  and  fecundity.  One  of  the  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  this  project  deaJs  "'uth  the  use  of  lea.d  arsenate  as  a.  soil 
insecticide  against  the  larvae  of  this  insect,  which  is  Being  successfully 
employed  By  nurserymen  in  treating  their  plants  so  that  they  may  receive 
approval  for  shipment  into  noninfested  areas.  Lead  oleate  arsenate  of  lead 
is  also  Being  successfully  used  for  the  control  of  the  Beetles  on  trees 
and  plants. 


3UF.EAU  QJ  ElTTOIvIOLCGY  (Continued) 

(b)  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  INSECTS  (Continued) 

Asio-tic  'beetle  rosourcli:  The  n^ork  under  this  project  consists  of 
life  history  studies  of  this  insect,  as  rrell  o.s  experiments  to  determine 
the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  controlling  it.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  beetle,  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  poxo.sites 
of  this  insect. 

Plant  disinfection  investigoAions :  ./ork  under  this  project  consists 
of  thorough-going  studies  of  insecticides  and  other  materials  vkich  mo.y  be 
used  for  the  disinfection  of  pla,nts  end  plant  products  from  injurious 
insects.  It  is  planned  that  this  vrork  in  cooperation  nith  other  Divisions 
of  the  Bureo.u  ’vill  eventually  cover  the  entire  field  of  products  subject 
to  insect  o.ttack  nhich  may  enter  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  ”hich 
information  mill  be  especially  useful  to  those  concerned  "ith  plant  quar¬ 
antine  operations.  Studies  under  way  relate  to  the  employment  of  hot 
mater,  naphthalene,  eaxbon  bisulphide,  hydro  cyanic -acid  gas,  etc. 


(c)  subtropical  FLAhT  III5SCTS 


Appropriation,  1930: 

Facial . $130,500 

Balance  available  for  black  fly  parasite 
work  provided  by  Second  Deficiency 

Act,  1929 .  6,000 

Total  available,  1930 .  136,500 

Budget,  1931 .  166,  500 

Actual  increase .  30,000 

(Apparent  increase .  36,000) 


The  increase  of  $30,000  is  submitted  for  the  folloming  purposes: 

( 1)  $25,000  for  undertaking  experiments  relating  to  the  control  of 

resistant  scale  insects  affecting  citrus.  For  many  years  the  principal 
method  of  control  of  citrus  scale  insect  pests  in  California  lias  been  by 
fumigation  of  the  trees  ’"ith  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  Dne  to  unknown  causes 
the  insects  have  become  resistant  to  the  gas  and  growers  are  now  unable 
to  secure  control  of  scale  pests  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  with  the 
consequence  that  very  serious  damage  to  the  industry  results.  The  funds 
vri.ll  be  utilized  for  a  reinvestigation  of  fumigation  methods  including 
new  combinations  of  gases  and  an  attempt  to  devise  other  remedies  which 
may  be  cheaper  or  more  effective.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  will 
cooperate  in  this  v;ork. 
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(c)  SUBTROPICAL  PMT  lIJSECgS  (Continued) 

( 2)  $5,000  to  investi!g:ate  the  life  history,  liaBits  and  means  of 

controlling-  the  cyclamen  mite.  The  loss  caased  hy  this  mite,  especially 
to  growers  of  cyclaiiien,  "begonia  and  ch-rysantheimuri  constitutes  a  new  type 
of  crop  damage  and  is  the  outstanding  pest  pro'blem  connected  with  the 
production  of  these  crops.  It  has  "become  increasingly  injurious  and 
losses  from  its  attacks  during  the  last  year  aggregate  over  one  million 
dollars.  It  is  Believed  that  investigation  of  control  measures  will 
develop  means  of  preventing  much  of  this  loss. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended, 

Estimated, 

Estimated,  Increase 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Citrus  insects  in  Gulf  Region 

$14, 585 

$20,711 

$20,711  - 

Greenhouse  insects . 

18, 232 

18,405 

23,405  $5,000 

(2) 

BulB  insects . 

15,585 

22,  940 

22, 940  - 

Fruit  flies  in  Hawaii . 

7,  772 

8,025 

8,025  - 

Fruit  flies  in  Canal  Zone. . .. 

3,710 

3,  740 

3, 740  - 

Insects  affecting  miscellane- 

ous  ornamentals . 

13,  723 

13,884 

13,884  - 

Citrus  insects  in  California 

5,042 

9,  235 

34,235  25,000 

(1) 

Mexican  fruit  ¥/orm . 

34,896 

35,860 

35,860  - 

Parlatoria  date  scale  research 

3,  657 

5,700 

3, 700  - 

Total . 

117,002 

136, 500 

166,500  30,000 

Activities  under  thi 

,s  Appropriation 

General 


The  work  -under  this  appropriation  deals  ?/ith  the  insect  pests  affec¬ 
ting  citrus,  avocado,  guava,  loquat,  date  and  other  su"btropical  fruits, 
together  with  the  pests  affecting  various  ornamental  plants  grown  "both  in 
the  greenhouse  and  out  of  doors.  The  research  is  concerned  with  the  ha'bits 
and  development  of  these  insects  and  the  determination  of  methods  which  may 
Be  used  By  growers  in  controlling  the  pests  which  affect  their  crops. 
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(c)  SUETROPICAl  PLAiTT  liTSECTS  (Continued) 


Citrn.s  insects  in  Gulf  Region;  The  work  under  this  project  in¬ 
cludes  investigation  of  the  behavior,  injury,  and  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  control  of  the  principal  insects  affecting  citrus,  including  the 
red  spider,  rust  mite,  scale  insects  and  white  flies.  Recent  accom¬ 
plishments  under  this  project  include  the  determination  of  a  practical 
remedy  for  controlling  the  red  spider  and  eliminating  the  undesirable 
russet  condition  which  it  causes  on  oranges.  A  search  for  parasites 
of  the  black  and  white  flies  of  citrus  is  now  under  way  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  preliminary  indications  are  that  some  promising  natural 
enemies  of  these  insects  have  been  discovered.  The  colonization  of 
these  beneficial  parasites  of  the  black  fly  will  be  undertaken  in  Cuba 
in  cooperation  with  the  Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  Florida 
in  the  case  of  the  white  fly.  Owing  to  the  recent  emergency  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  major 
part  of  the  personnel  under  this  project  has  been  engaged  on  research 
investigations  connected  with  the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  eradi¬ 
cate  this  insect.  This  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Plant 
C^arantine  and  Control  Administration. 

Greenhouse  insects;  This  project  is  concerned  with  investigations 
of  various  insects,  such  as  aphids,  mites  and  white  flies,  which  injure 
ornamentals  grown  under  glass,  and  with  detailed  investigations  of 
fumigants,  sprays  and  dusts,  etc.,  which  are  utilized  in  controlling 
these  insects. 

Bulb  insects;  The  work  ’onder  this  project  deals  with  investigating 
the  development  and  control  of  the  insect  pests  affecting  bulbs  which  are 
subject  to  quarantine.  Attention  is  being  given,  principally  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  remedies  which  will  permat  the  treatment  and  certification  for 
shipment  to  noninfested  areas  of  bulbs  produced  by  A-merican  groxvers. 

Fruit  flies  in  Hawaii;  The  work  under  this  project  han  dealt  mainly 
with  a  study  of  the  natural  control  of  these  insects  by  parasites  and  the 
determination  of  the  fruits  which  may  be  injured  by  the  flies.  Since  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  into  the  continental 
United  States,  the  work  under  this  project  has  been  concerned  principally 
with  investigating  the  trea.tment  of  fruit  to  fre^  it  from  infestation  by 
the  fruit  fly.  This  work  is  of  great  use  in  aiding  the  eradication  program 
in  Florida  by  contributing  to  research  which  will  insure  the  safe  movement 
of  fruit. 

Fruit  flies  in  Canal  Zone;  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned 
with  an  investigation  of  the  various  fruit  flies  knoani  to  occur  in  Central 
America  and  to  determine  their  habits,  host  fruits,  and  methods  by  which  they 
might  gain  access  to  the  United  States.  This  project  is  of  great  potential 
importance  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country,  as  it  is  pointing  the  way 
to  more  effective  methods  of  excluding  these  injurious  fruit  pests  from  the 
United  States. 
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(c)  SUBTROPICAL  PLANT  lU SECTS  (Continued) 


I 

Insects  affecting;  miscellaneous  ornamentals;  The  work  under  this 
project  covers  the  investigation  of  all  insect  pests  affecting  ornamental 
plants  other  than  those  classed  as  shrubby  ornamentals.  At  the  present 
time  the  principal  attention  is  given  to  research  on  the  development, 
habits  and  methods  of  controlling  the  camphor  scale,  an  injurious  pest 
of  many  plants  which  occurs  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  A 
fundamental  study  of  oil  sprays  is  also  under  way  and  this  work  has 
developed  new  and  useful  facts  in  the  preparation  of  this  insecticide 
and  has  served  to  perfect  its  use  not  only  for  the  control  of  this  insect 
but  to  lead  to  the  wider  adaptation  of  this  cheap  insecticide  to  the 
other  insect  problems. 

Citrus  insects  in  California;  The  work  under  this  project  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  principal  citrus  insects  in  California 
and  the  southwest  includes  such  destructive  forms  as  scale  insects,  mealy¬ 
bugs  and  the  citrus  thrips.  Recent  developments  under  this  project  include 
devising  a  dusting  method  for  the  control  of  the  citrus  thrips  which  is 
being  used  by  some  of  the  citrus  growers  with  success. 

Mexican  fruit  worm;  The  T;ork  under  this  project  includes  research 
on  the  Mexican  frait  worm,  including  the  determination  of  its  habits,  devel¬ 
opment,  host  plants  and  methods  of  control.  Since  an  eradication  campaign 
on  this  insect  is  now  under  way  in  Texas,  the  research  laboratory  has  been 
located  in  Mexico  where  the  insect  is  present  in  numbers  and  where  the 
various  phases  of  research  can  be  carried  on  without  interruption.  IThile 
it  is  hoped  that  this  insect  may  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States,  the 
close  proximity  of  the  citrus  area  of  Texas  to  Mexico  makes  it  necessary 
that  a  study  of  the  insect  be  continued  so  that  effective  control  measures 
for  this  pest  ?;ill  be  available  should  the  insect  ever  gain  a  permanent 
foothold  in  this  country. 

Parlatoria  date  scale  research;  The  investigations  of  this  project 
are  concerned  with  a  complete  study  of  the  date  scale  and  the  development 
of  effective  control  measures  which  may  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
torching  method  which  is  now  being  used  in  connection  with  the  eradication 
campaign  Deing  carried  on  against  this  insect.  Owing  to  the  drastic  nature 
of  the  torching  method,  it  is  important  that  some  supplemental  and  milder 
treatment  be  devised  which  can  be  used  on  palms  surrounding  the  infested 
area  and  thus  give  greater  assurance  of  eradication  without  placing  undue 
Durden  on  the  growers. 
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BUHMU  0?  E'JTOivIOLQ&Y  (Continued) 
(d)  TRUCK  CROP  INSECTS 


Appropriation,  19S0  .  $278,560 

Budget,  1931  . 515,000 

Increase  .  36,440 


The  increase  of  $36,440  is  suomitted  for  the  follov/ing  purposes: 

(1)  $25,000  to  enlarge  investigations  of  uireworms  in  the  Pacific 
Korthvjest.  Coincident  with  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  and  the  extensive  culture  of  such  crops  as  potatoes,  onions, 
heans,  and  melons,  the  damage  from  wireworms  has  gradually  increased  until 
at  the  present  time  they  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  agriculture  over 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest,  These  insects 
have  in  many  instances  forced  growers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  truck  and 
other  cash  crops  in  favor  of  the  less  profitable  practice  of  general  farm¬ 
ing  with  the  result  that  the  effective  development  of  some  of  the  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  is  seriously  retarded.  Unless  some  remedy  is  developed 
within  a  short  time  the  activities  of  these  pests  will  gradually  reduce  the 
production  of  the  higher  priced  cash  crops  which  are  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  developmient  of  these  fertile  irrigated  lands. 


(2)  $7 ,.500  to  develop  control  methods  for  the  lima  bean  pod  borer 

which  has  v/ithin  recent  years  become  a  pest  of  major  importance  in  the  dr;" 

bean  -producing  areas  of  the  West  Coast.  Losses  from  this  insect  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  In  1926  grov^ers  in  the  affected  regions  lost  as  much  as 
$2  per  hundred  pounds  or  about  one-third  of  the  cannery  price  of  beans 
because  of  damage  by  this  pest.  Owing  to  the  manner  of  feeding  upon  the 
plant  this  insect  can  not  be  combated  by  the  methods  commonly  practiced 
against  injurious  insects  and  the  complete  study  of  the  seasonal  activities 
of  the  -pest  on  wild  and  cultivated  hosts  is  necessary  to  the  development 
of  practical  methods  leading  to  its  control  on  beans. 


(3 )  $3,940  for  furthering  the  investigation  for  developing  control 

measures  for  the  strawberry  root  aphis,  an  insect  associated  with  an  obscure 

disease  which  is  seriously  affecting  the  production  of  strawberries  in  the 

Southeastern  United  States.  Since  the  disease-like  condition  which  affects 
the  plants  and  stops  fruiting  may  result  from  a  combination  of  insect,  un¬ 
favorable  soil  conditions,  and  disease,  this  investigation  will  be  undertaken 
in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry  and  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
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Project  Statement 

Project 

Expended, 

1999 

Est imated, 
1930 

Estimated, 

1931 

Increase 

Miscellaneous  truck 

Pea  insects  . 

Sweet  potato  weevil 

Berry  insects  . 

Soil  insects  . 

crop  ins.  $64,568 

.  8,634 

control  .  41,733 

.  28,250 

$64,760 

8,760 

42,557 

7,370 

33,475 

$64,760 

8,760 

42,557 

11,310 

58,475 

48,111* 

27 , 627 

47 ,200 
6,200 

$3,940  (3) 
25,000  (1) 

Sugar  beet  insects  « 
Tobacco  insects  .... 

.  27,47  6 

48,^111* 

27 , 627 
39,7  00 
6,200 

Bean  insects  . 

Mushroom  insects  ... 

7,500  (2) 

Total  . 

278,560 

315,000 

36,440 

*  Kor  1930  and  1931  supplemented  by  $69,974  from  special  appropriation  in 
Miscellaneous  Section  of  Agricultural  Act  for  Sugar  Beet  leaf  hopper. 

Activities  under  this  A-n-propriation 

Gene ral 

The  v;orli  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  includes  investigations 
of  and  the  development  of  remedies  for  insect  pests  of  truck  and  garden 
crops  including  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  and 
such  related  crops  as  sugar  beets  and  tobacco.  It  also  includes  work  on 
the  European  earwig  and  pests  of  the  cultivated  mushrooms.  Soil  insects 
such  as  wireworms  together  with  the  pests  which  attack  berries  are  also 
included  under  this  item. 

Miscellaneous  truck  crop  insects;  Under  this  project  life  history 
and  control  studies  are  conducted  on  such  important  insect  pests  of  the 
vegetable  crops  as  the  cucuimber  beetles,  the  Seed-corn  maggot,  the  vege¬ 
table  and  pep;per  weevils,  the  potato  leafhopper,  Porto  Rican  mole  cricket, 
plant  lice,  the  celery  leaf-tyer  and  the  E^uropean  earwig.  Tlie  control 
investigations  consist  of  field  and  laboratory  tests  with  contact  and 
stomach  poisons,  baits,  and  traps.  Cultural  practices  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  insect  injury  is  also  included  in  the  program  of  work  on  control. 

The  detailed  studies  of  the  life  history  and  seasonal  habits  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pests  are  made  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  control  measures. 
Field  work  under  this  project  is  now  being  conducted  in  California, 
Louisiana,  Forth  Carolina,  Washington,  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 

Pea  insects;  The  work  under  this  project  is  devoted  for  the  most 
part  to  a  study  of  the  control  of  the  pea  aphid,  a  widely  distributed 
pest  which  affects  during  some  seasons  not  only  the  crop  which  is  grown 
for  market  and  cannery  purposes  but  the  seed  crop.  Investigations  are 
now  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  factors  which  surround  outbreaks 
of  the  aphids  and  also  on  the  natural  factors  which  influence  the  activity 
of  the  loest  throu^^’hout  the  pseaRn  r. 
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S^'/eet  -potato  v/eevil  control;  This  work  consists  of  the  investigation 
and  large  scale  testing  of  cultural  practices  in  relation  to  the  control  of 
the  sv/eet  potato  weevil.  Tne  results  so  far  have  shown  that  the  s’weet 
potatoes  can  he  grown  successfully  in  the  presence  of  the  weevil  if  certain 
precautions  are  taken  as  regards  the  source  of  seed,  proper  selection  of 
the  field,  clean  harvesting  and  proper  storage.  Rigid  inspection  of  mater¬ 
ial  brought  in  from  infested  areas,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  areas  cleaned  free  from  weevil  reinfestation. 

Berry  insects;  Under  this  project  work  is  being  conducted  on  the 
strawberry  root  aphid,  the  strawberry  weevil  and  certain  plant  lice  v/hich 
are  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  plamt  diseases  of  brambles.  Work 
on  the  strawberry  root  aphid  and  an  associated  disease  has  been  initiated 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  Carolinas  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Plant 
Industry  and  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  object  being  to  determine  as  soon  as 
possible  all  of  the  factors  which  are  responsible  for  the  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  plants  and  to  develop  control  measures.  The  work 
on  plant  lice  as  transmitters  of  bramble  diseases,  is  concerned  with  the 
insects  seasonal  habits  together  with  its  wild  host  plants  which  may  be  a 
source  of  infection  to  berry  plantings.  Tne  work  on  the  stravfoerry  weevil 
deals  mainly  with  the  habits  of  the  pest  which  might  have  a  bearing  on 
clean-up  measures  as  a  means  of  reducing  injury  by  this  pest. 

Soil  insects;  The  activities  under  this  project  consist  of  investi¬ 
gations  of  wireworiiis  which  are  underground  pests  of  important  crops  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  irrigated  areas  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  California,  Tie  investigation  includes  & 
study  of  the  life  history  and  seasonal  habits  of  these  pests  together  with 
soil  and  crop  conditions  which  affect  their  development.  Soil  fnmigants 
as  direct  control  measures  have  been  given  extensive  tests  both  alone  and 
in  combination  v/ith  baits.  Carbon  disulphide  applied  directly  to  the  soil 
at  a  de'pth  of  about  four  inches  at  a  time  when  the  wureworms  8,re  near  the 
surface  and  the  soil  is  in  a  good  tillable  condition  j.s  the  most  effective 
remedy  developed  so  far.  However,  this  method  of  control  is  too  expensive 
for  use  exce'pt  on  exceptionally  valuable  crops.  Efforts  are  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  development  of  a  crop  rotation  which  w;ill  permit  susceptible 
crops  to  be  grovrn  successfully. 

Uagar  beet  insects;  Tie  work  under  this  project  deals  mainly  with 
the  sugar-beet  leafhopper,  an  insect  viiich  is  responsible  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  disease  known  as  curly-top  to  the  sugar-beet  plant.  Certain 
other  vegetable  crops  when  attacked  by  the  leafhoppers  are  also  susceptible 
to  this  disease.  This  insect  is  the  limiting  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  intei-mountain  area  and  California  and  has 
caused  enormous  losses  from  time  to  time.  Extensive  studies  are  being  made 
on  the  natural  factors  both  physical  and  biological  which  have  a  bearing 
on  outbreaks  of  this  insect  in  several  of  the  seriously  affected  areas. 
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Work  is  also  "boing  carried  on  with  direct  control  measures.  A  useful  devel¬ 
opment  on  this  project  has  been  the  collection  of  data,  which  furnishes  a 
basis  for  determining  in  advance  the  probable  seasonal  abundance  of  the 
pest.  Tlie  result  has  been  of  decided  benefit  to  the  growers  in  certain 
areas  since  it  enables  them*  to  plan  crop  plantings  so  as  to  avoid  the  more 
severe  losses  from  the  pest.  Another  activity  ¥;hich  is  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  is  the  location  of  areas  in  which  the  leafhopper  can 
not  exist  in  injurious  numbers  and  which  therefore  appear  satisfactory  for 
the  development  of  a  stable  and  s'uccessful  sugar  industry.  The  funds  for 
this  investigation  are  supplemented  by  $69,974  carried  under  the  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Section  of  the  Bill  "Special  Leafhopper  Research." 

Tobacco  insects;  Under  this  project  is  investigated  the  control  of 
certain  insects  of  tobanco  such  as  tobacco  hornworms,  flea  beetles,  tobacco 
stalkborer,  and  budworms.  The  work  on  control  studies  consists  mainly  of 
tests  with  non-arsenical  insecticides.  Poison  baits  show  some  promise  of 
being  useful  against  the  liornworm  moths,  the  parents  of  the  worms.  Fnile 
an  attractive  bait  has  been  found  for  the  moths,  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  in  finding  a  poison  \7hich  will  kill  them  rapidly  after  they  have 
fed  on  the  bait. 

Bean  insects;  Investigations  mder  this  project  consists  primarily 
of  the  development  of  control  measures  against  such  important  bean  pests 
as  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  and  the  bean  leafhopper.  Work  on  the  control 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  in  the  East  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
serious  daiwage  from  the  pest  can  be  checked  by  the  careful  and  timely  use 
of  certain  arsenical  poisons,  especially  on  the  comraercial  crop.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  develop  a  non-arsenical  remedy  to  avoid  the  arsenical 
residue  hazard.  An  investigation  on  the  introduction  of  parasites  from 
Mexico  into  this  country  is  also  under  v/ay,  as  a  possible  means  of  check¬ 
ing  daimage  by  the  bean  beetle.  Investigations  are  under  way  on  the  control 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  in  the  Vfest  where  the  low  acre  value  of  the  crop 
makes  cheaper  remedies  necessary.  A  study  is  being  conducted  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bean  leafhopper  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  copper-lime 
dusts,  particular  attention  being  directed  as  to  how  these  materials  affect 
the  insect, 

Mushr 0 om  insects;  The  work  under  this  comparatively  new  project 
consists  jprimarily  of  the  development  of  fumigants  which  can  be  used  econ¬ 
omically  in  the  control  of  the  mushroom  flies,  the  immature  forms  of  rhich 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  spawn  in  the  mushroom  beds  before  it  starts  to 
produce  and  to  the  mushrooms  themselves.  Studies  on  sanitation  and  the  use 
of  steam  as  a  sterilizing  agent  between  crops  are  being  carried  on  as  a 
possible  *means  of  controlling  mites  and  other  pests  which  are  becoming 
prevalent  in  mushroom  houses. 
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Appropriation,  1S30  .  $204,000 

Budget,  1931  . 220, OOP 

Increase  .  16,000 


The  increase  of  $16,000  is  sudmitted  for  the  follov/ing  purposes: 

( 1 )  $10,210  for  investigating  the  control  of  tree-hilling  bark 
beetles  in  the  Y/estern  States.  Several  species  of  bark  beetles  destroy 
annually  over  five  billion  board  feet  of  raarchantable  timber  valued  at 
approximately  320,000,000.  To  make  it  economically  possible  to  prevent 
these  vast  losses  and  protect  the  reserve  stands  of  timber  in  the  National 
Forests  and  on  private  timber  lands,  it  is  necessary  that  cheaper  and  more 
effective  methods  of  control  be  devised.  This  object  can  only  be  obtained 
through  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  habits  of  these  beetles  and 
more  extensive  testing  of  new  control  methods  in  several  areas  in  v/hich 
these  insects  are  causing  extensive  timber  losses.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
this  increase,  which  is  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  I'ClIary-Mc Sweeney 
Act  approved  May  22,  1928  (U. S.C. , Supp.III,  title  16,  sec.  581c). 

(2)  $5,790  for  investigating  the  control  of  insects  injuring  shade 
and  park  trees.  The  insects  attacking  these  trees  cause  a  tremendous 
loss,  one  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  in  terms  of  dollars 
alone.  Very  little  positive  information  is  available  on  remedies  for  these 
insects  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  advice  which  would  keep  this  insect 
injury  at  a  minimum.  Tiae  increase  of  $5,790  is  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
needed  information  in  this  field. 

Change  in  Language 

The  language  under  this  subappropriation  has  been  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  word  "forests"  the  following:  "under  section  4  of  the 
Act  approved  May  22,  1928  ( U. S.C . , Suop.  Ill,  title  16,  sec.  581c),  entitled 

An  Act  to  secure  adeqixate  supplies  of  timber  and  othe  ."  forest  products  for 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  promote  the  full  use  for  timber  grov/ing 

and  other  nuruoses  of  forest  lands  in  the  United  States,  including  farm  wood 

lots  and  those  abandoned  areas  not  suitable  for  agricultural  production  and 

to  secure  the  correlation  and  the  most  economical  conduct  of  forest  research 

in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  research  in  reforestation,  timber 

growing,  -protection,  utilization,  forest  economics  and  related  subjects, ' 

$21,000;  for  insects  affecting  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $10,000;  in  all 

$220, 000, "  in  order  to  more  clearly  describe  the  activities  conducted  under 

this  subappropriation  and  to  indicate  the  activities  which  are  carried  under 
the  authority  of  the  i.Ichary-Mc Sweeney  Act. 
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Pro.ieci 


Insects  affecting  forest  trees.... 
Insects  affecting  forest  products 
Siiade  tree  and  hardy  shrub  insects 
Cooperative  forest  insect  control 
Insects  in  National  Parks  . 


Expended, 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

Increase 

1929 

1930 

1931 

$29,364 

$29 , 390 

$29,390 

^  — 

6,173 

6,220 

6,220 

_  _  _ 

;  4,193 

4,210 

10,000 

$5,790  (2) 

45 , 028 

54,300 

64,510 

10,210  (1) 

9,580 

10,000 

10,000 

_  _  _ 

;h  97,772 

99,880 

99.830 

_  _  _ 

192,110 

204,000 

220,000 

16,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


Tlie  projects  listed  under  this  heading  deal  mainly  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  insects  affecting  forest  trees  or  products  derived  from  them  and  the 
development  of  methods  for  their  control.  Work  is  also  under  way  on  the 
insect  enemies  of  shade  trees  and  hardy  ornamentals. 
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Insects  affecting  forest  trees;  The  virork  under  this  iDroject  consists 
of  the  investigation  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Cooperation  vdth  several  of  the  Forest  Experiment  Stations 
is  conducted  with  the  chief  objective  of  devising  means  for  growing  future 
timber  crops  free  from  serious  insect  damage.  Such  problems  as  the  larch 
saY\rfly,  v.hite  pine  weevil,  and  the  southern  pine  beetle  are  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  Field  headquarters  are  established  in  Massachusetts,  llorth  Carolina 
and  Michigan, 

Insects  affecting  forest  products;  Work  under  this  project  consists 
of  the  investigation  of  insects  affecting  crude  and  finished  forest  products, 
such  as  cross  ties,  poles,  lumber,  and  woodwork  of  buildings.  At  the  present 
time  the  major  v;ork  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  the  investigation 
of  termites,  including  their  habits,  nature  of  injury,  and  methods  of  con¬ 
trol.  Experimental  grounds  for  testing  out  various  chemicals  for  prevention 
of  attack  by  these  insects  are  maintained  at  East  Falls  Church,  Va. ,  and  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Shade  tree  and  hard^;  shrub  insects:  Yi^ork  rnder  this  project  consists 
chiefly  of  the  dissemination  of  available  information  on  the  control  and 
prevention  of  insect  dat'.iage  to  shade  trees.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  are  re¬ 
ceived  each  year  from  all  over  the  country  v/hich  are  taken  care  of  through 
headquarters  in  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Owing  to  the  small  allotment  of  fuids 
for  this  project  no  research  is  now  under  way. 

Cooperative  forest  insect  control;  Work  under  this  project  consists 
of  investigations  leading  to  the  development  of  more  effective  control 
measures  for  forest  insects,  particularly  the  pine  beetles  which  destroy 
the  reserve  stands  of  mature  timber.  Tlie  work  is  concentrated  at  three 
field  stations  in  the  western  United  States.  Over  half  of  the  available 
funds  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  extending  cooperation  and  technical 
advice  to  other  federal  agencies  adrainistering  timberla,nds  and  to  private 
timberland  owners.  The  technical  direction  of  large  control  projects  con¬ 
ducted  by  these  agencies  is  handled  uider  this  project. 

Insects  in  national  parks;  The  activities  under  this  project  are 
similar  to  those  under  Cooperative  Forest  Insect  Control,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  money  is  specifically  provided  for  work  in  the  national  parks. 
The  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
technical  advice  is  furnislied  on  the  handling  of  their  problems. 

Gips.y  and  brown- tail  moths  research;  The  most  important  activity 
under  this  project  is  the  collection,  introduction,  and  liberation  of 
European  parasites  of  the  gipsy,  brov/n-tail  and  satin  moths.  Tliese  are 
Europear.  insects  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  natural  enemies  from  their 
native  regions.  Spraying  and  dusting,  tree  banding,  and  other  methods  of 
controlling  these  insects  by  direct  means  are  also  being  investigated. 
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(f )  CEREAL  AIJD  RORAGE  IITSECTS 
Appropriation,  1930: 

Racial . . . $470,  620 

1928  Balance  of  unexpended  corn  Borer  appro¬ 
priation  reappropriated  for  1930,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  "Miscellaneous  Section"  where  ° 


special  corn  Borer  research  item  is  re¬ 
duced  accordingly  . 40, 000 

Total  . 510,620 

Less  aiiiount  expended  in  1929,  of  the  $8,000 
made  immediately  availaBle  for  Mormon 

cricket  control  . 4,612 

A^-.'iOunt  availaBle,  1930  .  506,008 

Budget,  1931  . 535,000 

Actual  increase  . . . . .  28,992 

(Apparent  increase  .  64,380) 


The  increase  of  $28,992  is  suBmitted  for  the  follovYing  purposes: 

( 1 )  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  leafrioppers  and  other  insects 
involved  in  disease-like  in, jury  to  alfalfa,  clover,  and  similar  forage 

leg'jmes.  It  is  proposed  under  this  reouested  increase  to  strengthen  the 
inadenuate  investigation  noY/  under  v;a^;-  on  the  insects  Believed  to  Be  res- 
ponsiole  for  serious  damage  to  these  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

This  meJady  commonly  known  as  "alfalfa  yellows"  or  "clover  spot"  is  a  new 
trouble  for  these  valuable  forage  crops  and  soil  Builders  and  has  Been  re¬ 
ported  as  destructive  from  Kansas  eastward  through  Illinois  and  Tfisconsin 
and  as  far  East  as  Virginia. 

(2)  $10,000  for  investigating  the  control  of  the  range  caterpillar. 
This  insect  is  the  most  formidable  insect  enemj/  of  the  valuable  Blue  gramma 
grass  ranges  in  Hew  Mexico  and  the  pan  handle  of  Texas.  The  cattle  will  not 
eat  the  grass  where  this  caterpillar  has  crawled  or  fed  Because  of  the  webs 
spun  oy  it,  in  which  are  incorporated  its  shed  skins  and  poisonous  spines. 
Recent  surveys  shov/  unmistakably  that  an  outbreak  of  several  years'  duration 
is  now  in  progress  and  that  a  cycle  of  severe  injury  has  already  Begun.  It 
is  oelieved  that  the  multiplication  and  colonization  of  its  native  pars.sites 
will  aid  materially  in  controlling  this  outbreak. 

(3)  $4,580  to  investigate  the  habits  and  control  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  in  southern  Oregon.  Fnile  this  insect  has  been  present  in  certain 
portions  of  the  intermountain  region  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  invaded 
southern  Oregon  T^rithin  the  past  season.  At  the  latter  place  its  behavior 
is  somev/hat  different  than  in  the  older  infested  area  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  alfalfa  crop  in  the  newly  invaded  area  it  is  planned  to 
develop  control  measures  which  vvill  facilitate  the  control  of  the  pest  in 
the  newly  invaded  districts. 

(4)  04,512  for  liormon  cricket  investiga'cions.  ‘.j’nile  t]  is  ioei-i  ap¬ 
pears  as  an  actual  increase  for  1931  it  is  in  reality  an  apparent  increase, 
since  of  the  $3,000  carried  in  the  1930  Act  $4,612  was  e:cpended  in  1929, 
and  of  the  $8,000  estimated  for  1931  it  probably  '.vill  Bo  necessary  to 
expend  about  the  saine  amount  in  the  last  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1930. 
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project  Statement 


Project : 

Expended, 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

Increase 

1929 

1930 

1631 

Cereal  insects  . 

$34,857 

$35,250 

$35,250 

—  ^  — 

Forage  insects . . 

54,651 

58,645 

78,645 

$20,000  (1-2) 

Grasshopper  control  . 

29,927 

32,368 

36,980 

4,612  (4) 

Alfalfa  weevil  . 

26,475 

26,485 

30,865 

4,380  (3) 

Hessian  fly . . . 

34,663 

35,310 

35,310 

_  _  _ 

Chinch  bug  . 

17,436 

17  ,770 

17,770 

-  -  - 

European  corn  borer  research 

223,903 

267 , 320* 

267 ,320 

_  _  _ 

Sugar  cane  and  rice  insects. 

31,398 

32,860 

32,860 

_  _  _ 

Total  . . . . 

453,310 

506,008* 

535,000 

28,992 

*Includes  $40,000  for  corn  dorer  parasite  work  carried  under  miscellaneous 
section  of  Agricultural  Act  as  a  reappropriation  for  1930;  transferred  to 
"Cereal  and  Porage  Insect"  appropriation  in  1931  Budget. 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 

The  activities  carried  on  under  this  suhappropriation  consist  of 
investigations  of  the  insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops,  including 
sugar  cane  and  rice.  They  include  also  the  research  work  on  the  European 
corn  borer  and  the  conduct  of  a  control  campaign  directed  against  the 
Mormon  cricket  in  Colorado.  The  service  provided  by  this  work  is  distributed 
throughout  practically  all  of  the  important  corn,  small  grain  and  forage 
producing  States  in  the  Union.  It  also  provides  for  the  collection  and 
introduction  of  the  parasitic  enemies  of  introduced  cereal  and  forage  insect 
pests  frora  Sunope,  Asia,  and  South  America. 


Cereal  insects;  The  work  done  under  this  projec*"  consists  of  inves¬ 
tigations  of  many  insect  pests  of  the  various  cereal  grains  -  except  rice  - 
including  such  enemies  as  the  billbugs,  white  grubs,  wirev/orms,  cutworms, 
wheat  midge,  jointworms,  rootworms,  sod  webworms,  corn  ear  worm,  the  larger 
and  the  Southwestern  corn  borer,  and  many  others.  This  work  is  distributed 
over  more  than  twenty  States  and  is  included  in  the  activities  of  ten  or 
more  field  laboratories.  Owing  to  the  many  species  included  in  this  project 
and  the  fact  that  these  occur  in  large  numbers  only  intermittently  from  year 
to  year,  the  investigations  are  necessarily  varied  to  take  advantage  of  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
one  species  in  a  single  effort.  As  many  of  the  cereal  insects  are  also  ene¬ 
mies  of  forage  crops,  this  work  is  closely  integrated  with  the  project  on 
Forage  Insects. 
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Borage  insects;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  principal  insect  pests  (except  grasshoppers)  of  alfalfa,  clover,  the 
various  cultivated  and  wild  grasses,  and  such  other  crops  as  cov;peas,  soy 
beans,  vetch,  sunflowers,  and  the  grain  sorghums  used  for  forage  purposes. 
Among  the  principal  insect  pests  studied  are  the  alfalfa  weevil,  clover- 
leaf  weevils,  clover-flower  midge,  alfalfa  seed  chalcis,  sorghum  midge, 
sorgh'om  webworm,  billbugs,  nrunerous  learnoppers  in  their  relation  to  the 
diseases  of  alfalfa  and  clover,  the  alfalfa  butterfly,  the  agricultural  ants, 
and  many  others.  These  investigations  are  distributed  principally  over  the 
Central  and  Western  States  and  are  part  of  the  activities  of  at  least  ten 
field  laboratories.  At  present,  attention  ia  being  concentrated  on  the 
enemies  of  alfalfa  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  The 
alfalfa  weevil  is  being  investigated  in  its  newly  occupied  territory  of 
western  Oregon  and  western  Nebraska. 

C-rasshopper  control;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of  inves¬ 
tigations  to  improve  or  perfect  the  present  methods  for  combating  grass¬ 
hoppers  of  Various  species  throughout  the  country.  During  the  past  year 
an  outbreak  of  considerable  proportions  developed  in  Texas,  where  the  staff 
maintained  partly  under  this  project  aided  in  the  control  work.  In  the  work 
now  under  way,  each  species  of  grasshopper  known  to  be  principally  injurious 
is  being  carefully  studied  to  determine  whether  outbreaks  of  it  can  be  anti¬ 
cipated  and  forestalled,  thus  reducing  damage  and  cheapening  control  opera¬ 
tions.  The  staff  engaged  in  this  work  also  is  supervising  the  campaign 
against  the  Mormon  cricket  in  northwestern  Colorado,  where  the  insect  has 
originated  in  public  lands  and  has  attached  the  crops  of  the  ranchers. 

Alfalfa  weevil;  Tiie  work  under  this  project  consists  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  alfalfa  weevil,  an  introduction  from  southern  Europe.  The 
insect  is  known  to  be  present  throughout  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 

Oregon,  northeastern  California,  and  northern  Colorado.  It  recently  in¬ 
vaded  western  Nebraska  and  undoubtedly  will  make  its  way  into  the  great 
alfalfa-growing  sections  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  The  grubs  of  this  pest 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  alfalfa.  A  poison  spray  has  been  developed  which  is 
effective  but  which  has  to  be  modified  in  application,  etc,,  for  new  locali¬ 
ties.  Parasitic  enemies  have  been  introduced  since  19i2  and  one  of  these 
is  of  considerable  help  in  the  older  infested  localities 
The  headquarters  for  the  work  is  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Hessian  fly;  The  work  under  this  project  consists 
going  investigation  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  all  of  the  prin 
sections  of  the  country.  The  most  important  service  perf 
stations  is  the  semi-annual  surveys  of  Hessian  fly  condit 
the  winter  wheat  regions  to  determine  the  current  status  c 
results  of  this  work  are  transmitted  to  the  experiment  sta  of  r,;: 

States  involved,  which  take  any  necessary  control  action  o  'l;-'--.':- 

Owing  largely  to  this  service,  there  has  not  been  a  genera  ur'- 

Hessian  fly  in  the  TJheat  Belt  for  more  than  ten  years,  whe: 
years  such  outbreaks  averaged  only  six  years  apart. 
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Chinch  “btig;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  consists  entirely  of  a 
study  of  the  chinch  hug  and  its  natural  enemies  and  methods  of  control. 

It  is  in  progress  chiefly  in  the  East  arh  West  Central  States.  Since 
winter  wheat  was  adopted  almost  generally  in  this  area,  this  insect  has 
become  mostly  a  corn  pest.  Its  eggs  are  laid  largely  on  wheat  hut, as  the 
winter  wheat  ripens  before  the  hugs  can  become  mature  they  migrate  to  the 
corn  and  the  methods  of  combat  have  been  arranged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact.  Various  ditch— barriers  and  traps  have  been  developed  and  some 
of  these  have  proved  effective.  Exiperiments  are  under  way  to  cheapen  and 
perfect  the  old  methods  and  to  devise  nev;  ones, 

European  corn  borer  research;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  consists 
of  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  European  corn  borer,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  its  principal  parasitic  enemies  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  their 
establishment  in  this  country.  This  involves  the  operation  of  five  domes¬ 
tic  field  laboratories,  four  of  v/hich  are  located  in  the  Great  Lake  region. 
Parasite  laboratories,  are  located  in  France  and  Japan,  where  useful  para¬ 
sitic  enemies  are  collected,  studied,  and  shipped  to  America,  .for  coloniza¬ 
tion.  The  experimental  v/ork  has  shown  that  the  pest  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  adoption  of  such  modifications  of  farm  practices,  as  lov/ 
cutting  of  the  ci'op,  clean  plov/ing,  and  the  disposition  of  crop  debris  by 
feedir^'  or  burning  before  June  15  each  year.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
originate  an  insecticide  v/hich  v/ould  enable  the  individual  farmer  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  crop  end  several  promising  chemical  combinations  have  been  found 
which  are  being  given  careful  trials.  Several  of  the  parasites  origin¬ 
ally  introduced  into  New  England,  about  1913  ard  1914  have  become  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  permit  collection  and  reshipment  to  Mchigan  and  Ohio.  Large 
numbers  of  parasites  consisting  of  promising  species  have  been  received 
from  Japan  eiid  Korea  during  the  past  summer. 

Sugar  cane  and  rice  insects;  The  work  under  this  project  consists 
of  studies  of  sugar  cane  and  rice  insert  pests  including  the  sugar-cane 
moth  borer,  the  sugar  cane  beetle,  and  tlie  insects  suspected  of  carrying 
diseases  of  sugar  cane,  such  as  the  root— aphids  and  other  sucking  and  sub¬ 
terranean  species.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  import  the  insect  parasites 
of  the  sugar-cane  moth  borer  from  South  America,  where  in  the  Argentine  and 
in  Peru  these  parasites  are  far  more  numberous  than  elsewhere,  A  labora¬ 
tory  has  been  established  in  the  Argentine  for  this  purpose  where  the  para¬ 
sites  are  being  collected  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  large  numbers, 
-In  the  study  of  the  enemies  of  rice  in  Louisiana  it  has  been  necessary  to 
include  the  insect  pests  of  some  of  the  important  rotation  plants  such  as 
soy  beans,  because  this  crop  v/hi  ch  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Department  was  found  to  be  attacked  seriously  by  blister  beetles. 
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(g)  COTTON  III  SECTS 

Appropriation,  1930  (unexpended  balance  of  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
non-cotton  zones,  reappropriated  for  1930) ..o .$303 ,120 
Budget,  1931  . . . . . .  303,120 


Project 

statement 

Project 

Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Cotton  boll  weevil  . . . 

Ills  cellaneous  cotton  insects....... 

iiTi zona  weevil  . . 

Pink  bollworm . . . . 

JLO'^&X  •••0 

#172,049 

56,559 

32,299 

19,571 

$280,478 

$173,340 
58,790 
35,185 
35,805 
$  30o , 1 20 

$173,340 

58,790 

35,185 

35,805 

$303,120 

Act Ivit i e s  under  this  Appropriation 


General 

The  money  appropriated  under  this  headijig  is  used  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  insects  injtu’ious  to  the  cotton  crop,  v;ith  a  View  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  control  measures,  or,  where  such  appears  to  be  feasible, 
the  development  of  methods  of  eradication. 

Cotton  bool  weevil;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  in  a  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  boll  vreovil  in  different  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
especially  v/ith  reference  to  migration  and  hibernation  and  their  influence 
on  control  practices;  in  improving  the  poison  method  of  control,  which  in¬ 
volves  the  development  of  different  types  of  machinery  and  consequent  modi¬ 
fication  of  methods  of  application;  and  in  searching  out  new  methods  of 
controd.  One  of  the  features  of  this  work  is  the  testing  of  control  sugges¬ 
tions  received  from  various  sources.  In  South  Carolina  and  Oklahoma,  a  plan 
is  in  operation  in  v/hich  the  abundance  and  activity  of  the  boll  weevil  is 
observed  and  noted  each  week  in  representative  districts,  and  the  facts 
immediately  passed  on  to  the  planters  to  guide  them  in  their  control 
operations. 

Llis cellaneous  cotton  insects;  Under  this  project  studies  are  carried 
on  concerning  various  cotton  pests  such  as  the  cotton  louse,  flea  hopper, 
leafvi/orm,  bollworm,  red  spider,  and  other  species  of  minor  importance.  The 
cotton  leaf  perforator  is  being  investigated  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California,  and  the  other  work  is  being  dans  mainly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  cotton  louse  problem  is  receiv  irg  special  attention  because  this  pest 
is  becoming  more  destructive  and  its  injury  is  at  times  intensified  by  the 
heavy  use  of  calcium  arsenate  against  the  boll  weevil.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  a  system  of  poisoning  which  will  effect  control  of  both  the 
boll  weevil  and  boll  worm. 
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Arizona  weevil;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  consists  of  inves- 
tigationis  of  tho  western  form  of  the  holl  weevil,  which  breeds  normally 
in  wild  cotton,  hut  is  now  invading  the  cultivated  crop.  The  relation¬ 
ship  hetv/een  the  v/ild  cotton,  the  insect,  and  cultivated  cotton  is 
being  studied,  Determination  is  being  made  of  what  ultimate  damage  to 
the  western  cotton  crop  may  be  expected  from  its  depredations  and  what 
control  measures  are  practicable. 

Pink  boll  worm;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  corisists  of  studies  of 
the  activities  of  this  pest  both  in  this  country  and  the  adjoining  cotton 
areas  of  Mexico,  v/here  it  has  been  a  destructive  pest  of  cotton  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  flight  of  the  pink  bollwormi  moth  and  other  methods 
of  dissemination  are  being  studied  on  account  of  their  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  protecting  American  cotton  against  invasion.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  kept  out  of  our  main  cotton  belt,  but  its  presence  in  extreme 
west  Texas  and  Mexico  is  a  constant  menace,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  combat  the  pest  should  it  become  established  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  inves¬ 
tigations  of  all  phases  of  the  life  history  of  tho  post  are  being  conducted 
in  the  Big  Bend  district  of  Texas,  with  special  attention  to  hibernation 
and  the  effect  of  different  types  of  plowing  and  irrigation  on  the  insect. 
Methods  of  treating  or  disposing  of  cotton  gin  and  mill  v/astes  are  being 
tested  wdth  the  object  of  developing  a  practic.:!  method  of  procedure  which 
will  eliminate  great  danger  of  spread  from  this  source. 


(h)  INSECTS  AFFECTING  MAN  AND  ANIMALS 


Appropriation,  1930; 

Facial . . . .  .^83,900 

Bclcaice  availa.ble  for  eye-gnat  investigations 
provided  by  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1929......  10,000 

Total  available,  1930  . 83,900 

Budget,  1931  ...............  . . 115,000 

Increase  .......................................  21,100 


The  increase  of  $21,100  is  submitted  for  the  following  pirrposes: 

(l)  $16,000  for  initia.ting  investigations  ox  sand  flies.  These  flies 
are  so  abundant  and  annoying  especially  along  the  corst  from  North  Carolina 
to  Alabama,  as  to  interfere  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  infested 
areas.  Land  values  are  depressed,  livestock  seriously  affected  and  some 
localities  are  made  practically  uninhabitable.  The  demand  for  information 
on  methods  of  control  has  been  insistent  for  several  years  but  can  not  be 
met  because  of  the  complete  lack  of  informa^tion  on  the  breeding  places  of 
this  insect,  its  habits  and  natural  enemies. 
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(2)  HpSyOOO  for  investigation  ticks  end  their  control  including 
a  study  of  their  parcsites.  The  occurence  of  heavy  losses  from  anaplas- 
mosis  of  cattle  not  only  makes  it  imperative  to  determine  the  relation 
of  ticks  to  this  disease,  hut  renders  necessary  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  different  ticks  v/hich  attack  iren  and  livestock.  Certain  parasites 
of  ticks  are  being  employed  against  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  tick 
hy  the  Ivbntana  Board  of  Entomology  with  encouraging  results,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dep.artment  has  been  requested  in  making  possible  the 
importation  of  other  tick  parasites  and  the  determination  of  their  utility. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

,  Estimated, 

Est  ima  ted , 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Insects  affecting  man... . . 

$15,733 

$23,820 

v23,820 

Insects  affecting-  cattle. . . 

Insects  affecting  poultry  and 

43,863 

44,020 

49,020 

987 

1,000 

1,000 

Insects  affecting  sheep  and 

24,208 

24,860 

24,860 

Insects  affecting-  miscellaneotis 

animals . . . 

Sand  fly  investigations........ 

197 

200 

200 

16,100 

84,988 

93,900 

115,000 

Activities  under  this 

Appropriation 

Increase 


I  5,000  (2) 


16,100  (1) 
21,100 


General 


The  Ponds  appropriated  under  this  heading  are  used  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  insects  v?hich  attack  men  and  animals,  and  thus  produce  direct  injury, 
annoyance,  or  carry  disease. 


Insects  affecting  men;  This  project  is  concerned  v/ith  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  insects  as  tlie  housefly,  mosquitoes,  thf  human  body  louse,  the 

chiggers,  and  fleas.  Some  of  these  species  actually  carry  the  germs 
of  disease  to  healtiq,'-  persons,  \?hile  others  are  so  intensely  annoying  as  to 
cause  great  discomfort  and  suffering.  The  effect  of  malarial  mosquitoes  on 
agriculture  and  methods  of  meeting  this  problem  under  plantation  conditions 
are  being  studied  in  Louisir.ri.  The  eye-gnat  is  receiving  intensive  study  in 
California,  where  the  problem  has  become  very  acute.  Little  is  known  of  these 
small  flies;  hence,  for  the  present,  attention  is  being  given  to  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  their  habits,  the  relation  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  to  the 
breeding  of  the  gnats,  and  methods  of  reducing  their  abundance  by  the  use 
of  trapping  and  sprays. 
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Insects  affectir^  cattle;  The  work  imder  this  project  consists  of 
research  on  the  "biology  and  control  of  such  pests  rs  the  cattle  gru"b, 
screw  i7orm,  str."bl  e  fly,  and  lice.  The  cattle  gru'b  has  received  major 
attention  daring  the  pc.st.year.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  factors  which 
iTT.y  "be  responsible  for  the  r.'bsence  of  this  pest  from  the  "Valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  is  "being  made  to  determine  if  some  of  fnese  factors  may 
he  used  in  the  control  of  the  insect  elsev/here  in  the  country.  The  ha'bits 
of  the  insects  and  the  relation  of  climatic  conditions  to  them  are  "being 
studied,  and  investigations  of  insecticides  and  other  control  agencies  ;vhich 
may  serve  as  a  "basis  for  extensive  control  or  eradication  operations  are 
under  way. 

Insects  affecting  poultry  and  birds;  Under  this  project  investiga¬ 
tions  are  being  carried  on  wdth  reference  to  such  poultry  pests  as  lice,  mites 
and  fowl  ticks.  The  now  and  widely  used  lause  remedy,  nicotine  sulphate, 
is  being  thoroughly  tested  for  the  purpose  of  determinirg  its  practical  value 
and  its  limitations.  Owing  to  the  small  fmount  alloted  to  this  project,  the 
work  is  necessarily  incidental  to  that  of  other  projects. 


Insects  affect ingsheep  and  goats;  Under  this  project  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  and  other  agencies 
investigations  of  the  screw  worm,  wool  maggot,  goat  louse,  sheep  scab,  and 
other  pests,  all  of  v/hich  constitute  a  serious  handicap  to  sheep  and  goat 
raising.  An  intensive  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  trapping  of  screw 
worm  and  other  blov/  flies  under  range  conditions  and  of  parasites  and  other 
insect  enemies  of  these  pests.  In  some  districts,  v/here  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  have  been  adopted,  substantial  reductions  in  the  losses  sustained 
from  screw  worms  have  resulted,  but  losses  are  still  very  heavy,  and  additional 
and  more  effective  control  methods  are  being  sought.  The  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  Angora  goat  industry  has  dir  acted- attchtion  to  the  heavy 
losses  in  moha.ir  production  and  to  the  grov/th  and  health  of  the  goats  caused 
by  lice.  Investigations  in  this  field  have  yielded  information  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  industry. 


Insects  affecting  miscellaneous  animals;  The  activities  under  this 
project  consist  mainly  of  gathering  specimens  and  data  regarding  abundance 
and  loss  due  to  insects  and  related  parasites  v/hich  attack  various  forms  of 
bird  and  animal  life,  and  which  are  detrimental  to  useful  birds  or  game 
animals  or  which  at  times  attack  domestic  animals  or  poultry.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  Alaskan  authorities,  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  reindeer  grub 
problem  was  undertaken  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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Appropriation,  1930  .  ;i?71,900 

Budget,  1951  . 87,000 

Increase  .  15,100 
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The  increase  of  ^15,100  is  suhmitted  for  the  following  purpose: 


( 1 )  Investigating  the  control  of  clothes  moths  end  other  insects 
which  are  injurious  to  stored  household  goods,  includin g  upholstered 
furniture*  Enormous  losses  are  suffered  from  this  source  every  year  and 
under  present  methods  some  of  this  is  unavoidable  since  such  materials 
as  upholstered  furniture  and  other  articles  may  be  infested  before  they 
reach  the  purchaser.  Infestation  is  not  easy  to  detect  in  the  early 
stages  and  this  condition  is  generally  not  observed  until  damage  is  al¬ 
most  complete.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  necessary  to  develop  methods  for 
preventing  infestation  of  the  product  w'hile  it  is  being  held  in  storage 
or  shovr  rooms. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

Bean  weevil  investigations  ... 

$10,272 

|10,272 

Stored  grain  insects  ......... . 

37,993 

37,993 

Dried  fruit  insects . . 

15,333 

15,333 

Household  insects  . 

4,162 

19,262 

$15,100(1 

Cold  storage  experiments . 

2,765 

2,765 

Fumigation  experiments . 

1,375 

1,375 

Total ......... 

71,900 

87,000 

15,100 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 

The  activities  under  this  appropriation  deal  with  the  prevention 
of  losses  caused  by  insect  pests  to  stored  agricultural  products,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  and  include  also  the  investigation  of.  household 
pests. 


Bean  weevil  investigations;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  consists 
of  an  investigation  of  the  conmon  weevils  destructive  to  beans  and  cow- 
peas.  These  major  pests  of  dried  beans  and  cowpeas  begin  their  attack 
while  crops  are  maturijog  in  the  field,  but  continue  their  work  of  des¬ 
truction  in  the  seeds  in  storage.  The  work  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  centered  in  the  California  bean  grov;ing'  regions  and  excellent 
cooperation  has  been  established  betv/een  county,  state  and  private 
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organizations.  The  Ir  tost  phase  of  the  cooperative  work  consists  in  an  in¬ 
tensive  carnpsign  hesed  on  a  minate  exarninrtion  of  farmers’  hean  consignments 
delivered  rt  warehouses  to  determine  to  v/hat  extent  the  wholehearted  appli¬ 
cation  of  clean  culture  and  suppression  in  storage  vrill  produce  crops  free 
from  infestation. 

Stored  grain  insect  investigations;  This  investigation  consists  of  a 
study  of  insects  affecting  grain  and  grain  products,  such  as  flcur,  meals, 
"breakfast  foods,  etc.,  and  the  suppression  of  insects  in  the  establishments 
in  which  they  are  stored  or  manufactured.  This  v/ork  has  resulted  in  a  great 
increase  of  excellent  storage  bins  constructed  on  southern  farms  where  com 
must  be  protected  from  v/eevils  if  held  over  winter,  a  gread  advance  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  insect  control,  applicable  to  county  and  terminal  storage  grain  elev¬ 
ators,  and  in  lessening  grain  conditions  of  railway  cars,  docks  and  ships 
transporting,  storing'  and  exporting  American  flour  and  grain  products  is 
being  greatly  improved. 

Dried  fruit  insect  investigations;  The  investigation  of  dried  fruit 
insects  is  conducted  in  California  for  the  most  part.  To  date  the  work  is 
centered  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  insect  losses  sustained  by  fig  grov/ers. 
Very  positive  advances  have  been  made  along  the  line  of  orchard  and  ware¬ 
house  sanitation,  where  proper  storage  houses  or  fumigable  storage  bins 
have  been  devised  and  instaJlod.  Nev/  methods  of  applying  fumigants  in  this 
specialized  industry  are  being  investigated.  Effective  cooperation  with 
the  industry  is  being  maintained,  especially  v/ith  the  Dried  Fruit  Association 
of  California. 

Household  insect  investigations;  This  project  deals  with  the  invest¬ 
igation  of  practical  methods  for  controlling  household  pests,  such  as  clothes 
moths,  carpet  beetles,  bedbugs,  cockroaches,  etc.  The  insect  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry  concerned  with  the  household  goods  I'iave  multiplied  with 
its  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years  and  now  presents  insect  problems 
v/hich  cannot  be  solved  vl  th  the  control  methods  nov/  available.  A  promising 
start  has  been  made  tov/ard  a  study  of  moth— proofing  solutions. 

Cold  storage  experiments;  This  investigation  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  how  long  and  at  what  temperature j  various  types  of  food 
and  other  commodities  must  be  held  in  cold  storage  before  all  insect  life 
is  destroyed. 

Fumigation  experiments;  The  investigation  of  fumigants,  both  with  and 
v/ithout  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  involves  a 
preliminary  study  of  ell  chemicals  that  give  promise  to  be  useful  as  fumi¬ 
gants  of  food  and  other  commodities.  Several  years  ago  carbon  disulphid  and 
hydroc;''anic  acid  ga.s  were  the  only  effective  fumigants  available  for  use  in 
most  establishments  and  on  the  farm.  The  fire  and  explosion  hazards  of  carbon 
disulphid  and  the  toxic  and  poisonous  nature  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  have  pro¬ 
hibited  their  use  in  very  man^^  cases  and  hrve  left  many  establishments  v/ithout 
an  effective  insect  control.  These  investigations  have  already  shown  that 
several  new  gases  used  both  alone  and  in  combination  have  promise.  These 
are  now  being  investigated  to  determine  their  field  of  usefulness. 
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(j)  TAXONOIvIY  &  INTSRRELi.TIOMS  OF  INSECTS 


Appropriation,  1930  . . .  . . .  cpl45,000 

Budget,  1931  . . . . .  '  171,000 


In cr 0a se  ........o... ...... ...........  ..........  ^  SS, 000 


The  increase  of  $26,000  is  suhtnitted  for  the  following  purposes; 

( 1 )  $6,000  for  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  and  other  hlood  suck¬ 
ing  flies.  The  amount  indicated  is  urgently  needed  to  continue  the  work  which 
the  ^reau  is  required  to  perform  in  the  classification  of  mosquitoes  and 
related  insects.  The  Bureau  now  has  no  one  on  whom  it  can  call  regularly  for 
this  work  which  is  much  in  demand  for  various  Federal,  State,  District,  and 
various  agencies.  These  groups  look  to  the  Bureau  to  supply  information  as 

to  the  identification  of  these  insects  as  this  information  serves  as  a  "basis 
for  the  application  of  control  or  extermination  programs. 

(2)  $4,000  for  the  identification  of  plant  "bugs.  The  Bureau  at  the 
present  timie  receives  many  requests  for  identification  of  many  economic  species 
of  true  plant  "bugs  including  Doth  "beneficial  and  injurious  forms.  Just  now 

it  is  able  to  meet  this  dem.and  in  part  through  the  unpaid  collaborative  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  scientist  employed  by  another  Bureau  of  the  Department.  While 
this  arrangement  has  been  very  helpful  as  an  emergency  measure  it  has  not 
enabled  the  Bureau  to  meet  the  requests  made  upon  it. 

(3)  $1,-260  to  employ  clerical  assistance  for  handlii^g  the  increased 
cor respondence  and  note  re  c  o  rds  re  suiting  from  the  growth  of  the  Insect  Pest 
Survey  and  the  expansion  of  the  Survey’s  activities  to  cover  world  distri¬ 

bution  of  insect  pests.  The  added  personnel  will  tahe  care  of  additional 
correspondence  work  incident  to  the  establishment  in  several  of  the  States 
of  State  Insect  Pest  Surveys.  Upon  establishment  of  these  local  surveys,  the 
States  using  their  own  personnel  are  organizing  on  an  efficient  basis  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Federal  Insect  Pest  Survey  current  insect  conditions  thus  enorm¬ 
ously  increasing  the  value  of  the  records  of  the  Federal  Survey  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  only  a  little  to  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

( 4 )  $ 14,740  for  initiating  work  in  carrying  informa  ti on  on  pest  control 
to  farmers,  fruit  grov/ers  and  livestock  producers.  Large  losses  from  insect 
injury  are  suffered  annually,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  adoption  of  control  measures  which  have  been  developed  by  en¬ 
tomologists  but  which  are  not  in  practice  because  the  information  on  their 
application  has  not  reached  the  growers.  Under  this  activity  well  trained 
men  will  work  in  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  extension  agencies  to 

put  on  catrpaigns  and  demonstrations  which  will  bring  to  the  farmers  the 
latest  developments  in  insect  control. 
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Pro j e ct  Statement 


Pro  ject 

Expended 

Sst im: ted 

Estimated 

Incr ea 

se 

1929 

1950 

1931 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  Beetl ss. . . . 

122,897 

V  28,070 

$28,070 

.  . 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  l.bths  . .  . . , . 

18,200 

18,220 

18,220 

- - 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  Flies, . 

4,780 

4,820 

10,820 

$6,000 

(1) 

Taxonomhc  Investigations  on  Hymenopterc 

.  29,072 

30,077 

30,077 

- - 

(parasites,  v/asps,  etc.) 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  Grasshopper 

s  5,395 

5,440 

5,440 

- - 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  True  Bugs 

- - 

- - 

4,000 

4,000 

(2) 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  Ectopara- 

sites  and  mit  es . . . 

5,209 

5,210 

5,210 

— 

Taxonomic  Investigations  on  Scale  Insects  10,954 

10,960 

10,960 

— 

Bioclimatic  Studies  of  Insects... . 

8,011 

8,080 

8,080 

- - 

Morphological  Investigations  . 

9,798 

9,800 

9,800 

— 

Exchange  of  Useful  Insects  . . 

10,550 

10,580 

10,580 

— 

Insect  Pest  Survey  . . . 

12,826 

13,743 

15,003 

1,260 

(3) 

Public  Relations  . . . 

- - 

— 

14,740 

14,740 

(4) 

Total  . . . . 

137,692 

i 145,000 

171,000 

26,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 

The  ?/ork  of  this  division  deals  chiefly  with  the  important  fundamental 
problems  of  insect  identify,  distribution  and  behavior;  of  the  general  interre¬ 
lations  among  insects  and  between  insects  and  the  environmental  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  them#  It  also  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  survey  unit  v/hich  reports 
from  month  to  month  the  existence  and  progress  of  outbreaks  of  injurious  char¬ 
acter,  as  it  involves  the  suppl^'ing  of  techiiical  information  on  the  identity 
end  habits  of  insects  to  investigators  of  entomological  problems  throughout 
the  Federal  service  and  in  state  organisations,  viniversities ,  and  collages  in 
this  country,  to  similar  investigators  throughout  the  world,  and  to  numerous 
quarantine  officials »  Continuous  stuc'des  on  insect  classification  are  necess¬ 
ary  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  the  division,  and  there  should  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  staff  of  specialists  now  employed  in  order  adequately  to  meet 
the  requests  for  assistance  which  no\7  flood  it « 

Taxonomic  investigations  on  beetles;  The  work  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  identification  of  both  adult  and  im¬ 
mature  stages  of  injurious  and  useful  beetles,  such  as  the  leaf  beetles,  may 
beetles,  wood  boring  beetles,  v/eevils,  and  many  others.  Recently  it  has  be-en 
possible  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  staff  assigned  to  this  project 
by  the  temporary  employment  of  specialists  of  high  standing  to  v/ork  on  certain 
bark  beetles  and  on  the  relatives  of  the  Japanese  beetle. 

Taxonomic  investigations  on  moths;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  identification  of  both  adult  end 
immsture  stages  of  injurious  moths,  such  as  leaf  miners,  twig  borers,  etc. 

Work  on  this  project  will  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  entomologist 
to  study  the  cutv/orms  and  related  moths. 
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Taxonomic  investigations  on  flies;  The  work  carried  on  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  at  present  consists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  identi fication 
of  adult  and  immature  stages  of  injurious  and  heneficial  flies,  such  as  fruit 
flies,  parasitic  and  predacious  flies  and  others.  The  services  of  an  expert 
on  this  project  to  study  mosquitoes  are  much  needed  heca-use  of  the  demands 
for  identifications  of  these  insects  from  public  health  officials  and  organ¬ 
izations  . 

Taxonomic  investigat i o ns  o n  Hymenoptera  (Parasites,  wasps,  etc,); 

The  v/ork  under  this  project  at  the  present  time  consists  in  studies  on  the 
classification  and  identification  of  parasitic  and  predacious  wasps,  many  of 
which  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  biological  control  of  injurious 
insect  s. 


Taxonomic  investigations  on  grasshoppers;  The  work  under  this  project 
consists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  i'dent if i cation  of  injurious 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  earv/igs,  and  related  insects. 

Taxonomic  investigations  on  ectoparasites  snd  mites;  The  work  under 
this  project  consists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  identification  of 
mites  and  of  insects  belonging  to  severe  1  economic  groups,  including  the 
fleas,  biting  and  sucking  lice,  etc. 

Taxonomic  investigations  on  scale  insects;  The  work  under  this  project 
consists  in  studies  on  the  classification  and  identification  of  scale  insects 
w  ich  are  of  particular  economic  importance  both  because  of  the  great  damage 
which  they  do  to  plants  end  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  transported 
on  their  hosts,  thus  creating  a  serious  quarantine  problem, 

Bioclimatic  studies  of  insects;  The  v/ork  carried  on  under  this  project 
consists  in  a  very  broad  investigation  of  the  relation  of  a  v/ide  variety  of 
environmental  factors,  such  as  climate,  for  example,  to  the  occurrence  and 
abundance  of  insect  pests.  It  involves  a  correlation  of  biological  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  many  sources  and  a pplication  of  conclusions  derived  from  these 
data  to  various  insect  problems. 

j^rphological  investigations;  The  work  carried  on  under  this  project 
includes  two  well  defined  activities.  The  first  is  comparative  study  of 
the  parts  making  \ip  the  insect  body  as  these  are  modified  in  the  different 
groups  of  insects.  The  second  consists  of  research  on  the  bacterial  diseases 
affecting  iuisects,  I, larked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  papers  on  these  subjects  which  serve  as  authoritative  sources  of 
information  for  ail  entomologists  engaged  on  technical  investigations  relating 
to  either  of  the  subjects  shown  above. 

£b: change  of  usef'ul  insects;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  in _ 
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■  research  workers ,  Reports  of  serious  outbreaks  of  insect  pasts  are  dissem- 
*  inf.ted  to  the  entomologists  most  concerned  and  the  data  assc-mhlad  is  analyzed 
to  sccairo  farther  light  on  the  principles  affecting  the  distribution  and 
seasonal  abundance  of  both  native  and  introduced  insect  pests, 

(k)  BEE  CULTURE 


Appropriation,  1930  . . . ^54, 400 

Budget,  1931  . 75,000 

Increase  . . 20,600 


The  increase  of  $20,600  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  $15,000  to  conduct  apiary  investigations  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
I ! States  in  order  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  losses  suffered  by  bee  keepers  because 
1  Pf  lack  of  satisfcctory  methods  of  hc.ndling  bees  which  are  in  keeping  v/ith 
1^1  the  extremes  of  topographical  and  climatic  conditions.  The  problem  is  also 
? ,  compli cated  by  the  wide  variation  of  honey  plcnt  sources  such  as  is  found  in  the 
»!  Pacific  Coast  States,  Due  to  this  difficult^''  whole  crops  of  honey  are  fre— 
j  quently  lost  and  much  available  nectar  is  left  ungathered, 

I  (2)  $5,600  for  broadening  the  scope  of  Regional  beekeeping  studies  to 

include  practical  methods  of  removing  honey  from  the  hive ,  its  care  in  the 
■  honey  house  and  its  prepara ti on  for  market  in  order  to  insure  the  retention  of 
qualities  required  by  foreign  and  domestic  markets  and  v/hich  at  the  same  time 
are  in  line  v/ith  sound  apiary  practice.  Large  quantities  of  honey  are  lost 
'  annually  through  fermentation,  excessive  heating  or  under  heating ,  and  prem£.ture 
granule tion.  The  proper  apiary  methods  for  avoiding  these  conditions  are  not 
understood  and  there  is  no  method  available  at  present  for  avoiding  the  losses 
j  now  suffered  by  the  industry.  The  work  on  this  item  is  closely  correlated  v/ith 
i  the  investigations  on  honey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 


Change  in  Language 

The  IrnguagG  of  this  item  hfs  been  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
'  ’’bee  culture"  the  words  "and  apiary  m/'.nr gement . "  This  change  is  made  in  order 
to  more  accurately  describe  the  v/ork  under  this  appropriation. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

1929 

Estim?  ted 
1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

Behavior  of  bees . . . . . 

$13,971 

$14,020 

^14,020 

- 

Bi seases  o  f  bees . 

6,409 

6,300 

6,300 

- - 

Physiology  of  bees. . 

4,746 

5,050 

5,050 

~  - 

Regional  beekeeping  methods . 

4,267 

4,310 

9,910 

$5,600(2 

Demonstrations  in  beekeeping.....,. 

3,875 

3,940 

3,940 

— 

Intermountain  beekeeping . 

10,176 

10,340 

10,340 

_  _  - 

Beekeeping  in  Southern  States...... 

10,057 

10,440 

10,440 

- - 

Beekeeping  in  Pacific  States . 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

15,000 

i5,ooo(i; 

Total  . 

53,503 

54,400 

75,000 

20,000 

BUREAU  Off  BlgQIvIOLOGY  (Contimed) 


Activities  under  this  Appx’opriation 
General 


The  vror]z  under  the  appropriation  "Bee  Cu^lture  and  Apiary  fenagement"  is 
concerned  with  investigations  to  make  the  production  of  honey  more  profitable 
to  the  beekeeper  and  v/ith  research  of  the  use  of  bees  for  pollination  purposes. 

Behavior  of  bees;  The  v/ork  under  this  project  includes  investigation 
of  the  behavior  of  the  bee  under  natural  and  artificial  conditions ,  The  know¬ 
ledge  gained  is  directly  applies, ble  to  the  improvement  of  existing  beekeeping 
methods.  The  efforts  of  various  weather  factors  upon  flight  activity,  upon 
the  behavior  of  bees  in  gathering  nectar  and  upon  temperature  conditions  within 
the  hive,  are  being  studied.  A  comparative  study  of  various  races  and  strains 
is  under  way  to  render  more  clear  their  biological  and  physical  differences. 
Preliminary  breeding  experiments  with  the  end  in  viev;  of  securing  better  strains 
have  been  undertaken.  An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  ultra-violet  rays  on 
th^j  productivity  of  honey  bees  is  in  progress. 

Diseases  of  bees;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  determine  the 
causes,  methods  of  spread,  arh.  methods  of  treating  diseases  of  bees  under  apiary 
conditions.  Besides  research  on  the  foregoing  lines  the  work  includes  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  samples  sent  in  from  all  over  the  country  and  of  the  examination  of 
all  shipments  of  imported  queenbees,  except  from  Canada,  as  required  by  Act 
of  Congress. 


Px\YSiology  of  bees;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  determine  the  in¬ 
ner  organic  responses  of  the  individual  bee  to  different  foods,  temperatures, 
and  other  factors.  The  knowledge  gained  will  be  of  service  in  providing  proper 
conditions  for  the  bee  as  an  individual,  the  proper  food  for  winter  being  one 
practical  application.  This  project  also  deals  with  the  various  physiological 
processes  which  occur  within  the  bee  during  the  transformation  of  nectar  into 
honey,  as  well  as  with  other  factors  v/hich  influence  this  transformation. 

Regional  beekeeping  methods;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  study 
those  spenial  problems  of  apiary  management  in  regions  other  than  those  served 
by  the  Intermountain  Bee  Culture  Field  Station  and  the  Southern  States  Bee  Cul- 
tui’e  Field  Station,  as  well  as  to  develop  methods  applicable  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  Phenological  data  having  t o  do  with  the  principal  honey  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  being  collected.  A  collection  of  honeys  from  all  over  the 
country  is  being  maintained. 


Demonstration  in  beekeeping;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  furnish 
beekeepers  with  I'eliable  advice  on  all  beekeeping  questions.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  being  done  largely  by  correspondence,  end  by  sending-  bulletins 
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and  pictures.  Movie  films  dealing  with  various  phases  of  beekeeping  are  also 
prepared  from  time  to  time.  Actur  1  demonstrations  at  beekeepers'  meetings  are 
necessarily  much  restricted  at  present. 

Intermountai n  beekeeping;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  determine 
the  proper  methods  of  honey  production  in  the  intermountain  region.  Studies 
on  the  flight  rrnge  of  hoiiey  bees,  on  wintering  conditions,  and  on  the  spread 
of  American  foulbrood  are  in  progress  with  headcuarters  ,at  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Beekeeping  in  Southern  States;  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  study 
the  various  phases  of  honey  production,  package  bee  production,  and  queen  rearing 
under  Southern  conditions.  An  investigation  of  the  various  shipping  containers 
for  package  bees  is  now  under  way,  with  the  object  of  standerdising  these  pack¬ 
ages.  A  survey  of  the  floral  I'esources  of  the  South,  v/liich  will  include  not 
only  listing  the  nectar-secr eting-  and  poll en-yi elding  plants  but  also  their 
blooming  dates  and  geographic  distribution,  is  under  v;ay.  Headquarters  for 
these  investigations  ere  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


O' 


Note.-  See  also  Miscellaneous  Section  for  proposed  allotment  under  "Special 
Leaf  Hopper  Research." 
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BUREAU  0?  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
(a)  GEIISRAL  ADMII'TI S^^RATIVE  E.XBEUS5S 


Ap'oropriation,  1930  ..............  .$73,280 

Budget,  1931  . .  .  77,520 

Increase . 4,240 


The  increase  of  $4,240  is  needed  for  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  $1,440  for  a  clerk-typist  in  the  office  of  the  editor.  At 
present  it  is  necessary  for  most  of  the  clerical  and  typing  work  of  this  of¬ 
fice  to  he  performed  hy  a  oualified  editorial  clerk,  whose  full-time  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  position  for  which  cfoalified  are  urgently  needed  to  keep  up  with 
the  exjanding  work  of  the  Bureau,  which  is  registered  in  the  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  reports  and  other  manuscripts  for  official  and  outside  publication, 
statements  that  must  he  prepared  for  technical  periodicals,  the  public  press, 
the  radio,  etc, 

(2)  $1,800  for  an  auditor  and  hookkee-per  in  the  office  of  accounts. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  personnel  in  the  office  of  accounts  for  a  n'uro- 
ber  of  years  to  keep  pace  with  the  continually  increasing  appropriations  and 
resulting  work.  This  v/ork  has  increased  nearly  40  per  cent  during  the  past 
eight  years  with  the  same  personnel  to  handle  it.  The  point  has  now  been 
reached  where  this  force  is  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the  v/ork.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  equivalent  of  26  days  overtime  v/ork  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  personnel  of  this  office. 

( 3 )  $1,000  for  traveling  and  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau.  The  expanding  work  of  the  Bureau  is  making  larger  demands  upon  its 
administrative  fimds  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  The  increase  is  needed 
partly  for  traveling  expenses,  for  replacing  office  equipment,  including 
adding  machines. 


project  Statement 

project  Expended  Dstimated 

1929  1930 


General  administration . $72,934  $73,280 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  of  the  general  administrative  force  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  various 
units  thereunder  located  in  the  city  of  Washington,  including  the  offices  of 
the  editor;  exhibits,  photographs,  and  publication  distribution;  accounts; 


Estimated  Increase 
1931 

$77,520  $4,240  (1-2-3) 
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mails  and  files;  and  pfoperty;  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment; 
and  for  maintenance  expenses  of  these  various  offices. 

(h)  IvIAIlTTEMCB  OE  im&fAL  AW  BIRD  RESBRVATI0E5 


Appropriation,  1930  .  ,  .  .  . . $75,000 

B-odget,  1931,,......, . . .  80,000 

Increase . .  .  5,000 


There  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  this  item.  This  involves  one  de¬ 
crease  of  $5,200  and  seven  increases  totaling  $10,200,  as  follows: 

(1)  $5,200  decrease  due  to  dropping  of  nonrecurring  item  provided 
in  1929  and  1930  for  interior  fencing  operations  on  the  National  Bison 

Range.  This  amount  has  Been  allotted  for  ex-penditures  for  this  purpose 
during  the  fiscal  year  1930. 

(2)  $1,620  increase  for  a  stenographer  in  the  T/ashington  office 
needed  to  -provide  a  force  adequate  for  handling  the  general  administration 
of  the  Bird  and  mammal  reservations^ .  This  v/ork  has  Been  increasing  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  has  now  reached  the  point  that  an  additional  clerk  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

( 3 )  $3,300  increase  for  more  adequate  policing  and  supervision  of 
20  reservations  (mostly  for  Birds)  located  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  in  a  region  used  as  a  wintering  ground  for  waterfowl  and  a  nesting 
ground  for  important  plume-B earing  Birds  and  other  species  of  economic  iEV 
portance  and  of  general  interest.  These  reservations  should  Be  given  the 
protection  their  importance  demands,  and  this  can  Be  done  only  through  this 
increase  in  the  appropriation, 

(4)  $800  increase  for  posting  reservations.  There  are  a  nimiBer  of 
Bird  refuges  that  have  never  Been  posted  and  others  need  reposting.  This 
work  should  Be  done  to  warn  the  puBlic  against  molesting  the  Birds  on  the 
protected  areas, 

( 5 )  $700  increase  for  the  purchase  of  18,66  acres  of  land  ad.joining 
the  main  entrance  to  the  National  Bison  Range This  is  v/here  the  head¬ 
quarters  Buildings  of  the  reservation  are  situated,  and  is  on  a  main  high¬ 
way  and  near  the  railroad  station  of  Moiese,  Unless  purchased  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  outside  encroachment  By  private  interests  it  is  likely  to 
Be  used  for  purposes  considered  undesiraBle  and  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  preserve.  The  price  for  which  it  can  Be  oBtained  at  the  pres~ 
ent  time  makes  its  purchase  most  desiraBle, 

Uew  Language 

Uev/  language  has  Been  added  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  for  "Llainten- 
ance  of  Maxmnal  and  Bird  Reservations,"  as  follows;  "and  not  to  exceed  J;700 
additional  for  the  purchase  of  land,  including  improvements  thereon,  ad¬ 
joining  the  national  Bison  Range," 
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(S)  $1,000  incronso  for  Barn  on  Elk  Rofugo,  TJyoming.  This  Burn  is 

greatly  needed  to  provide  proper  housing  for  the  livestock  and  feed  for 
them.  They  are  now  kept  in  an  unsatisfactory  old  log  stable  which  affords 
no  facilities  for  the  storage  of  feed, 

(7 )  $3,380  increase  for  corrals  and  slaughter  sheds  on  hiobrara 
Reservation,  Nebraska.  Due  to  the  natural  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the 
number  of  animals  on  this  reservation,  a  surplus  is  rapidly  developing,  and 
capturing  corrals  and  slaughter  sheds  are  needed  in  the  north  pasture  for 
the  capture  and  disposal  of  the  surplus  animals.  The  herd  will  have  reached 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  by  the  fiscal  year  1931. 

(8 )  $400  increase  for  fire-prevention  work  at  the  Bison  Range, 

Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve,  and  Niobrara,  all  of  which  reserva-tions  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  fire  hazards  and  should  be  protected. 


Project  Statement 

!  Project 

Expended 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Increase 

1929 

1930 

1931 

or 

Decrease 

Bird  refuges . 

$14,023 

$19,743 

+$5,720  (2-3-4) 

National  Bison  Range 

(Mont.)  .....  19,223 

19,349 

15,049 

-  4,300  (1-5-8) 

Wind  Cave  G-ame  Preserve  ( S,  Dak,),  45,265* 

9,437 

9,437 

— 

Elk  Refuge  (Wyo. ) , . . . 

19,472 

20,472 

+1,000  (6) 

1 Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve  (N.Dak. )  5,151 

5,486 

5,586 

+  100  (8) 

Niobrara  Reservation 

(Nebr.) .  5,372 

6,233 

8,713 

+  2,480  (7-8) 

Restocking  reservations  .  409 

1,000 

1,000 

— — 

Total . 

75,000 

80,000 

+  5 , 000 

*  $5,210  transferred  from  other  subappropriations. 


Activities  imder  this  Appropriation 

General 

There  are  81  reservations  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  majnmals  to 
be  administered  under  this  appropriation  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 

Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  Pour  are  big-game  preserves  (National  Bison  Rauge, 
Mont,;  Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve,  S.  Dak,;  ITiobrara  Reservation,  Hebr,;  and 
Sullys  Hill  Gai'iie  Preserve,  II.  Dak,  )  with  large  game  pastures  inclosed  by  high 
strong  fences  and  maintained  to  perpetuate  buffalo,  antelope,  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  and  deer,  as  well  as  less  important  animals  under  almost  natural 
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conditions  where  they  may  he  studied  and  enjoyed  by  the  public 4  One,  the 
Elk  Refuge  in  Wyoming,  is  maintained  for  the  feeding  of  the  thousands  of 
elk  which  each  winter  are  forced  from  the  mountains  into  the  valley  because 
of  deep  snows  and  scarcity  of  food,  and  also  for  raising  hay  for  the  ani¬ 
mals.  On  each  of  the  four  big-game  preserves,  and  at  the  Elk  Refuge,  an  of¬ 
ficer  is  in  charge  who  assists  the  public  to  view,  study,  and  enjoj^"  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  iDreserve;  maintains  fences  and  buildings;  and  operates  the  pre¬ 
serve  as  a  fair-sized  ranch.  The  surplus  animals  produced  in  the  herds  of 
big  game  are  disposed  of  to  zoos,  parks,  and  other  institutions  and  individ¬ 
uals. 


Tt/o  reservations  located  along  the  line  of  the  Alaska  Railway  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  public:  one  (the  Alaska  Railroad  Beaver  and  huskrat 
Preserve)  was  set  aside  primarily  for  the  colonies  of  beaver  and  muskrat; 
the  other,  the  Curry  Game,  Fish,  and  Bird  Preserve,  is  a  wild-life  resort, 

A  third,  Ifanivak  Island,  off  Alaska,  is  important  mainly  for  reindeer,  cari¬ 
bou,  foxes,  and  ptarmigans. 

Seventy- three  reservations  were  primarily  established  for  the  ]Drotec- 
tion  of  birds.  Two  of  these  (Malheur,  Oreg. ,  and  Big  Lake,  Ark.)  are  es- 
pecially  valuable  for  migratory  waterfowl,  and  26  others  in  13  States  are 
primarily  valuable  for  waterfowl.  The  remaining  45  are  situated  along  the 
sea  coasts  or  are  islands  in  fresh  v/'ater  lakes  or  rivers  in  14  States  and 
Territories  and  are  mainly  valixable  as  nesting  grounds  for  gulls,  terns, 
pelicans,  herons,  and  other  sea  birds,  llearly  all  of  the  reservations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  some  value  as  refuges  for  mammals  as  well  as  birds,  a/xid  some 
are  of  value  to  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  protection  of  these  reserve^- 
tions,  exclusive  of  Lake  Malheur  and  Big  Lake  Bird  Reservations,  is  under¬ 
taken  during  the  periods  they  are  frequented  by  birds  or  mammals,  and  to  the 
extent  the  funds  permit,  by  allotment  to  the  regular  game  protectors  of 
travel  funds  to  enable  them  to  police  the  areas  or  by  the  appointment  of 
part-time  officers  to  ipatrol  the  tracts  and  thus  prevent  molestations  of 
their  wild  life. 

Malheur  Reservation,  Oreg.,  and  Big  Lake  Bird  Reservation,  Ark,; 

protectors  are  maintained  to  patrol  the  nesting,  feeding,  and  resting 
grounds  with  small  boats  to  prevent  molestation  of  the  birds,  which  at  times 
congregate  on  these  refuges  in  great  numbers.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
ducks  and  geese,  and  some  shorebirds  and  plume-bearing  herons,  as  v/ell  as 
other  less  important  birds. 

Hational  Bison  Range,  Mont,;  During  the  fall  of  1929  this  preserve  had 
365  buffalo;  69  elk;  100  mountain  sheep,  and  170  deer  in  an  inclosure  of  18,521 
acres.  A  stream  flowing  through  this  refuge  is  also  used  by  great  numbers  of 
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mallard  ducks,  which,  as  shown  by  bird  banding,  arc  mainly  en  route  to  or  from 
Idaho,  V/ashington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  ITybming,  or  Utah,  or  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Plains  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  The  protector's  quarters 
and  other  buildings  are  located  in  the  inclosure  which  is  surrounded  by  about 
23  miles  of  boundary  fence.  In  addition,  11  miles  of  interior  fencing  have 
been  completed,  or  are  under  construction,  within  the  inclosure. 

Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve,  S.  Dak. :  During  the  fall  of  1929  this  preserve 
suiDported  174  buffalo,  9S  elk,  25  antelope,  and  a  few  deer.  It  consists  of 
two  pastures  of  about  3,000  acres,  each  situated  mainly  on  the  Wind  Cave 
National  Park.  The  pastures  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  highv/ay,  and  the 
majority  of  the  visitors  to  the  national  park  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
from  the  road  one  or  more  kinds  of  the  game  animals  held  in  the  pastures. 

About  17  miles  of  big-game  fence  inclose  the  pastures.  Protector's  quarters 
and  other  buildings  are  maintained  as  a  part  of  this  preserve. 

The  Elk  Refuge,  Wyo. ;  The  principal  activity  during  the  summer  time  is 
the  preparation  and  irrigation  of  hay  lands  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  on 
a  tract  of  4,520  acres.  In  winter  the  feeding  of  the  hay  to  a  herd  of  elk 
varying  from  1,500  to  7,000  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of 
March  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  protector  and  his  assistants.  Quarters 
for  employees  and  various  farm  buildings  are  maintained  on  the  refuge;  also 
more  than  25  miles  of  stock  fence  inclosing  the  various  tracts  comprising  the 
refuge  has  to  be  maintained. 

Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve.  N.  Dak. ;  During  the  fall  of  I929  there  were 
13  buffalo,  31  elk,  17  antelope,  and  3  deer  on  this  JSO-acre  preserve,  which 
is  situated  entirely  on  the  Sullys  Hill  National  Park  and  is  inclosed  by  4,5 
miles  of  big-game  fence.  This  preserve  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  Plains 
Region  and  is  frequented  as  a  recreational  area  by  great  numbers  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  even  from  a  distance.  Protector's  quarters, 
barn,  and  various  structures  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  visiting  pub¬ 
lic  are  maintained, 

Niobrara  Reservation,  Nebr. :  During  the  fall  of  1929  there  were  I06 
buffalo,  115  elk,  and  9  antelope  in  the  4,433-acre  pasture  of  this  preserve. 

A  total  of  l4  miles  of  big-game  fence  incloses  one  pasture  of  4,000  acres  and 
two  small  areas  totaling  about  433  acres.  In  addition,  I5  miles  of  stock 
fence  inclosed  the  south  portion  of  the  reservation.  This  is  an  important  ref¬ 
uge  for  prairie  chickens  and  other  birds  of  the  region,  and  is  the  resort  of 
a-  Small  flock  of  wild  turkeys.  The  buildings  on  this  reservation  were  erected 
by  the  War  Department  when  it  was  Port  Niobrara,  prior  to  its  abandonment  in 
1911  as  a  military  reservation. 

Restocki ng;  The  restocking  work  consists  of  transferring  valuable 
game  mammals  and  birds  from  reservations  that  have  a  surplus  to  reservations 
that  have  none,  or  obtaining  them  from  other  available  points  and  placing 
them  on  reservations  administered  by  the  Department,  with  a  view  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  colonies  there. 
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(c)  FOOD  I-L4BITS  OF  BIRDS  AIIB  AIvTII-/IAL5 


Appropriation,  1930  .  0633.273 

Budget,  1931  . boO , OOP 

Increase  .  .  .  .  ' .  4o,727 


An  increase  of  $46,727  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  $7.000  for  two  .junior  biologists  and  for  eouiument  and  tra^veling 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  study  of  'oroblems  of  economic  ornithology. 

The  bureau  is  constantly  requested  to  assist  in  cooperative  investigat j onal 
work  or  to  make  special  studies  of  problems  in  economic  ornitholo^,  but  is 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  shortage  of  properly  trained  men.  Characteristic 
requests  of  this  nature  are  the  invitation  by  several  States  to  assist  them 
in  a  cooperative  study  of  the  introduced  pheasant  in  relation  to  agriculture, 
investigation  of  the  food  habits  of  birds  and  animals  classed  as  vermin 

and  repeated  requests  for  assistance  by  the  committees  organized  for  the  study 
of  the  factors  controlling  thu  abundance  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  other  game 
birds.  The  Bureau  responds  to  snch  demands  to  the  best  of  its  ability  but  can 
meet  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  demands  upon  it  with  its  present  force.  It 
is  planned  to  plaice  one  man  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  the  other  in  the 
Western  States. 

(2)  $29,597  for  the  control  of  in.jurious  rodents.  This  is  needed 
largely  for  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  on  national  forests.  More  than 
S, 000,000  acres  are  infested  with  rodents,  where  the  carrying  capacity  for 

stock  grazing  is  being  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent  because  of  their  depredations. 
This  increase  will  enable  the  Department  to  handle  som.e  nf  the  worst  infested 
areas,  and  will  result  in  making  the  grazing  lands  treated  a  greater  asset  to 
ihe  Ooverrment.  Part  of  the  increase  is  also  needed  for  enlarging  rodent- 
control  work  now  being  carried  on  in  certain  States  and  provide  necessary 
personnel  in  Washington  and  the  field  service. 

(3)  $10.130  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals.  This  will  enable 
the  Bureau  to  take  up  cooperative  work  ydth  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals.  Each  of  these  States  has  provided 
$15,000  for  this  purpose.  It  will  also  allow  the  eraployment  of  additional 
persf^nnel  needed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  project. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Increase 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Investigations  of  relation  of  na- 

tive  and  introduced  birds  and 

other 

animals  to  agriculture . 

Investigations  of  injurious 

...$  32,993 

$  59,000 

$  66,000 

$  7,000  (1) 

animal s  . 

6,150 

6,150 

— 

Control  methods  research  . 

...  31,557 

34,300 

34,300 

—  ' 

Control  of  injurious  rodents  .. 

...  209, P7 

206,845 

236,442 

29,53T  (2) 

Control  of  predatory  animals,. , 

326,97s 

337,108  . 

10,130  (3) 

Total  . . 

633,273 

630,000 

46,727 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 

Activities  under  this  appropriation  are  classed  as  investigational  and 
service  to  the  public.  Investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  practical 
methods  for  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  and  predatory  animals  and  scien¬ 
tific  studies  are  made  of  the  economic  status  of  llorth  American  birds  and  other 
animals.  Control  operations  are  carried  on  in  regions  where  warranted  by 
damage  by  injurious  rodents  and  predatory  animals  to  agriculture,  forestry, 
livestock,  and  game,  and  occasionally  steps  are  taken  to  control  such  birds 
as  become  destructive  to  crops  or  a  nuisance  otherwise  locally. 

The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  is  spent  in  serving  the  public  through 
the  development  of  practical  methods  for  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  and 
predatory  animals  and  demonstrating  these  methods  to  farmers,  stockmen,  or- 
chardists,  and  others  interested,  and  conducting  extensive  cooperative  control 
campaigns. 

Investigation  of  native  and  introduced  birds  to  agriculture;  Studies 
under  this  project  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  economic  status  of  IJorth 
American  birds  and  other  animals.  The  main  lines  of  investigation,  with  some 
collateral  studies  into  which  they  have  led,  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs; 

Rood  habits  of  birds;  The  relation  of  birds  to  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  forestry  depends  principally  upon  their  food  habits.  Since  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  Biological  Survey  has  been  carrying  on  studies  of  the  food 
habits  of  birds  by  groups,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  but  in 
late  years  the  work  has  turned  more  to  special  investigations  in  certain  areas 
Or  to  the  relations  of  birds  to  specific  crops  or  other  sources  of  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  Illustrations  are  cited  of  investigations  of  the  relation  of  rice 
birds  to  the  rice  crop  in  Louisiana,  of  insectivorous  birds  in  relation  to 
the  celery  leaf-tyer  in  Rlorida,  of  birds  in  relation  to  the  mountain  pine 
beetle  in  Montana,  and  of  the  activities  of  fruit-  and  bud-eating  birds  in 
California.  The  work  under  this  project  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
comprehensive  information  on  the  food  habits  of  more  than  200  species  of  native 
birds  and  briefer  accounts  of  about  500  species.  Data  obtained  by  project 
investigators  or  available  from  other  sources  are  on  file,  so  that  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  food  of  practically  all  of  our  native  birds  can  be  furnished 
promptly.  The  information  that  has  been  accumulated  in  these  investigations 
underlies  the  whole  system  of  protective  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Rederal 
and  State  government,  which  together  make  up  the  best  code  of  bird  protective 
measures  in  the  world. 

Rood  habits  of  other  animals;  Investigations  of  the  food  of  other 
animals  have  not  been  carried  on  in  so  comprehensive  a  way  as  have  those  of 
birds,  but  they  are  so  similar  in  nature  and  require  so  much  the  same  material 
equipment  and  training  of  investigators  that  for  some  time  they  have  been  given 
incidental  attention.  In  recent  years  special  problems  relating  to  the  food 
of  mammals  have  been  the  subject  of  research,  such  as  the  food  habits  of  the 
grasshopper  mice  of  the  western  States,  the  natune  of  the  food  of  the  starving 
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deer  of  the  Daihah  National  Forest  of  Utah,  and  the  character  of  the  food  of 
seals  and  sea  lions  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  A  comprehensive  report  on  the  food 
hahits  of  toads  lias  "been  prepared,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  toads  may  have 
as  great  individual  value  during  their  active  season  as  some  of  our  insectiv¬ 
orous  birds.  An  investigation  of  the  food  of  the  alligator  has  been  completed 
with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  muskrat  industry  in  Louisiana. 

The  collection  of  data  on  the  food  of  snakes  is  much  needed  to  correct  popular 
erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  utility  of  these  reptiles. 

Methods  of  control  of  in.iurious  birds;  The  problem  of  bird  control  is 
one  that  must  be  studied  by  economic  ornithologists,  both  for  the  reason  that 
special  methods  must  usually  be  adopted,  the  elaboration  of  which  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  someone  who  thoroughly  understands  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
and  further  because  public  opinion  relating  to  bird  control  is  on  an  altogether 
different  basis  from  that  relating  to  the  control  of  mammals.  In  fact,  popular 
opposition  to  bird  control  is  almost  alv/ays  encountered,  and  the  work  must  be 
done  in  a  careful  and  tactful  manner.  Recent  developments  in  this  field 
are  the  discovery  that  "bird  minding"  in  rice  fields  can  be  carried  on  to 
greater  advantage  and  more  economically  by  the  use  of  small  caliber  rifles 
from  central  shooting  towers  than  by  the  former  methods,  and  t hat  the  treatment 
of  roosts  of  English  sparrows  and  sometimes  of  starlings  and  other  birds  by 
gases  from  sodium- cyanide  flakes  applied  with  a  blower  is.  feasible. 

Attracting  birds;  A  special  phase  of  the  subject  of  attracting  birds 
is  that  of  improving  food  resources  for  waterfowl.  The  fundamental  data  upon 
which  recommendations  along  this  line  are  made  were  obtained  through  the  food 
habit  studies  previously  mentioned.  The  resulting  information  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  upon  it,  together  with  information  on  sources  of  planting  material, 
have  been  made  available  in  publications  that  have  been  widely  distributed. 

These  recommendations  have  been  widely  used,  and  the  result,  in  addition  to 
greatly  improved  conditions  for  wild  fowl,  has  been  the  building  of  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  of  dealing  in  wild  duck  food  plants  that  has  attained  considerable  propor¬ 
tions.  The  attraction  of  waterfowl  is  essentially  a  matter  of  improvement  of 
environment,  especially  as  it  relates  to  food  supply.  Similar  work  is  being 
carried  on  with  regard  to  upland  gaiae  birds,  to  insure  the  maximum  abundance 
of  these  desirable  species.  The  object  of  studies  for  the  benefit  of  the  small- 
bird  population  in  general  is  improvement  of  environment  not  only  in  the  v;ay  of 
food  supply  but  by  the  addition  of  devices  for  vdnter  feeding  and  for  improving 
water  supply  and  nesting  sites.  This  is  a  popular  part  of  the  work  under  this 
project,  since  it  appeals  to  all  classes  of  bird  lovers,  numerically  a  very 
important  part  of  the  population. 

Control  methods  research;  Investigations  are  made  to  determine  prac¬ 
tical  methods  for  the  control  of  injurious  rodents  and  predatory  animals,  both 
at  the  Bureau's  biochemical  laboratory  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  at  various  points 
in  the  field  where  actual  control  operations  are  under  way.  In  the  laboratory 
studies  are  made  of  physical  and  chem.ical  properties  of  various  poisons  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  use  in  the  control  operations.  Pharma¬ 
cological  studies  are  also  made  to  determine  the  lethal  dose,  the  manner  and 
rate  of  absorption,  the  rate  of  elimination,  and  in  general  the  effect  of 
various  poisons  on  different  species  of  animals.  The  laboratory  also  processes 
and  prepares  special  poisons  in  quantity  for  use  by  the  Bureau  and  its  co- 
operators  in  control  operations. 
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The  territor^^  in  which  field  operations  are  conducted  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  each  with  an  investigator  who  makes  careful  ohservations  of 
the  acceptability  of  the  different  poisons  oy  the  various  animals,  and  studies 
of  their  efficiency  under  natural  conditions.  In  these  trials  the  investi¬ 
gators  make  detailed  ohservations  of  the  habits  of  the  animals. 

Control  of  in.lurious  rodents;  Operations  are  conducted  to  control  such 
injurious  rodents  as  ground  squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  jack  rabbits,  pocket 
gophers,  woodchucks,  mice,  and  rats,  which  cause  losses  to  farm  crops  and 
range  forage  in  the  United  States  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Their  denudation  of  lands  through  close  cropping  of  native  grasses 
is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  destructive  erosion. 

Organized  rodent  control  campaigns  are  carried  on  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  both  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  Eastern.  These 
campaigns  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  States,  co^unties,  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals. 

The  task  of  control  involves  the  entire  United  States  and  its  execution 
requires  not  only  action  by  Federal  and  State  goverrjnents  but  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  others  whose  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  control  campaign  must  be  enlisted.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  relief  through  cooperative 
action  under  trained  leadership  and  applied  methods  of  control  developed  by 
the  Bureau, 

The  cooperative  funds  contributed  to  this  work  from  these  sources  and 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  are  about  four  times  the  amount  of 
available  Federal  funds. 

Control  of  predatory  animals;  Operations  for  the  control  of  such 
predatory  animals  as  coyotes,  wolves,  bobcats,  and  mountain  lions,  which  make 
serious  inroads  on  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  wild  game  are  conducted 
in  all  of  the  States  from  Montana  to  Texas  and  westward,  and  also  in  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  Work  under  this  project  is  organized  by  the 
division  of  the  United  States  into  districts,  each  district  consisting  of  one 
or  more  States,  A  district  leader  maintains  headquarters  in  each  district, 
directs  the  work,  and  employs  hunters  and  trappers  as  required,  usually  from 
20  to  60  hunters  and  trappers  in  each  district.  Cooperation  is  maintained 
with  State  and  county  officials,  local  organizations,  and  individuals. 

Funds  contributed  from  these  sources  are  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau,  and  in  most  cases  they  greatly  exceed  the  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions,  during  the  past  year  being  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  Federal  funds 
available. 

During  the  past  year  101, 66l  predatory  animals  were  destroyed  in  this 
coo'perative  work,  which  resulted  in  an  estimated  saving  of  over  $6,000,000 
worth  of  livestock. 
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(d)  FRODUCTIOE  0?  EUR-3EARIEG  AEIlvIALS 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $51,200 

Budget,  1931  64,000 

Increase  .  12,800 


Tde  increase  of  $12,800  is  requested  for  the  following  pui’poses: 

(1)  $2,700  for  personnel  in  the  Washington  office.  Ihis  will  sup¬ 
plement  funds  now  available  and  allow  the  employment  of  an  associate  biol¬ 
ogist,  who  will  be  assistqjit  head  of  division.  Tlie  head  of  the  division 
must  frequently  be  in  the  field,  and  the  demands  for  information  regarding 
the  production  of  fur  animals  and  combating  their  diseases  and  parasites 
have  so  increased  that  this  additional  assistance  is  most  necessary  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  work.  It  vdll  also  provide  for  part-time  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  clerk- typist  who  is  much  needed  in  the  office. 

(2)  $2,000  for  additional  personnel  at  the  Fur- Animal  Experiment 
Station,  Saratoga  Springs,  E.  Y.  Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  director  of 
the  station  is  now  occupied  with  correspondence  and  minor  clerical  details, 
which  could  be  handled  by  a  clerk  if  one  were  available.  The  director  is  a 
specialist  on  diseases  and  para,sites  of  fur  animals  s-nd  is  practically  alone 
in  his  field  of  investigation.  His  services  are  greatly  in  demand  not  only 
in  directing  the  operations  at  the  station  but  in  answering  calls  from  fox 
breeders  for  assistance.  He  should  be  free  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
more  important  demands  ujpon  his  time,  and  this  can  be  done  only  if  he  is 
provided  with  more  assistance.  $1,440  is  required  for  a  clerk  and  $560  for. 
the  employment  of  additional  laborers. 

( 3 )  $5,000  for  purchase  of  animals  for  Fur-Animal  Experiment  Station , 
Saratoga  Springs,  IT.  Y.  The  number  and  kind  of  fur  animals  at  the  station 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  necessary  research  called  for  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fur  animals,  and  the  experimental  work  in  feeding,  breeding,  and 
handling  fur  animals  in  captivity  is  greatly  handicapped  because  of  this  lack 
of  stock.  T7ith  the  increase  about  5  pairs  each  of  silver  foxes  and  minks 

can  be  obtained. 

(4)  $3,100  for  laborer,  for  feed  for  rabbits,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  at  the  Rabbit  Experimental  Station,  Eontana,  Calif.  The  growth  of 
the  work  at  the  station  requires  an  additional  laborer  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  breeding  rabbits,  a,nd  additional  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  feed  for  them.  $1,320  is  required  for  the  laToorer  and  $1,780  for  feed 
and  miscellaneous  items. 
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Project  Statement 


project  Expended 

1929 

Investigations  of  fur  animals. . .$11 , 349 

Diseases  of  fur  animals .  12,703 

Fur-i\nimal  Experiment  Station, 

(E.  Y.) .  13,280 

Rat)! it  Experiment  Station, 

(Colif.) . 12,150 


potal .  49,482 


Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

$13,700 

12,500 

$16,400 

12,500 

$2,700 

(1) 

12 , 500 

19,500 

•  7,000 

(2-3) 

12,500 

15,600 

3,100 

(4) 

51,200 

64,000 

•12,800 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


Field  operations  for  the  Benefit  of  fur  farming  are  carried  on  at  two 
experiment  stations  and,  at  present,  in  other  sections  in  conjunction  with 
a  cooperating  institution.  The  main  purposes  are  to  conduct  investigations, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  production  and  util¬ 
ization  of  fur  animals,  including  rahhits  for  Both  food  and  fur.  The  great 
importance  of  mr  in  industry  and  the  need  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  raw 
materia.ls  have  created  a  demand  for  information  a.s  to  how  the  fur  supply  my 
not  only  Be  maintained  in  quantity.  But  improved  in  quality,  information 
that  can  Be  provided  only  By  experiments  in  the  production  of  fur  animals 
under  controlled  conditions,  accompanied  By  investigations  of  their  diseases 
and  paranites  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  of  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment.  All  these  linos  of  v/oi'k  a.re  undertal^en  at  the  field  stations  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  species  raised  there,  special  work  on  epizootic  diseases  is 
undertaken  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  demonstrations  and  recommen¬ 
dations  ane  ma-de  also  on  the  ranches  of  individual  fur  farmers  throughout 
the  countrjr. 

Investigations  of  fur  animats;  Studies  are  made  of  the  propa.gakion 
of  fur  animads  on  fur  farms,  their  commercial  utilization,  feeding  methods 
in  captivity,  means  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  parasites, 
management  of  fur  ranches,  and  the  utilization  of  fur  products,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  a,re  made  for  the  guidance  of  fur  fanmers  and  others  concerned, 
and  on  request  advice  is  given  to  a.gencies  interested  in  fur-fanming  legis- 
1  at ion. 

Diseanes  of  fur  animals;  In  1927  a  cooperative  undertaking  was 
entered  into  Between  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  University  of  Minnesota,, 
wiiereBy  there  would  Be  conducted  at  the  Medical  School,  located  at  Hinnea/p- 
olis,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  program  of  cooperative  research  on  diseases 
of  fur-Beaning  animals.  Biologists  of  the  Survey  work  in  cooperation  v/ith 
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the  staff  of  the  Medical  School,  the  purpose  "being  to  meet  the  requests 
coming  from  ranch  omiers  for  assistance  in  controlling  infectious  diseases 
of  foxes  and  other  animals  on  fur  farms.  These  investigations  are  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  and  have  "been  made  possi'ole  throu^  coordination 
of  field  and  laboratory  investigations. 

Saratoga  Springs  (h.  Y.)  3ur-Animal  Experiment  Station;  The  station 
grounds  are  on  a  20-acre  tract,  about  three-fourths  of  which  is  excellent 
forest  growth  that  makes  it  suitable  for  the  fur  bearers.  The  animals  main¬ 
tained  at  the  station  include,  or  have  included,  red,  cross,  and  silver 
foxes,  martens,  minks,  skunks,  badgers,  and  others.  Additional  species  will 
be  experimented  with  as  the  work  develops  and  the  funds  permit. 

The  prime  object  of  this  station  is  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  producing  fur  bearers  in  captivity.  Tne  station  is  not  operated 
as  a  farm  for  commercial  profit  throu^i  the  sale  of  either  breeding  stock 
or  pelts,  but  all  energies  are  directed  to  developing  economical  methods  of 
producing  fur  of  fine  quaJity,  insuring  sanitary  surroundings  for  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  preventing  outbreaks  of  disease  or  infestation  of  parasites.  Sur¬ 
plus  animals  are  pelted,  however,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  skins  are 
deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasuipr.  Uo  live  animals  are  sold  for  any 
purpose. 


Tl'iTough  the  instrojnentality  of  this  station  valuable  information  is 
being  developed  regarding  all  the  species  of  fur  bearers  now  being  propagated 
on  fur  ranches  in  the  country.  Their  habits  are  observed  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  investigations  are  made  of  the  best  management  practices  regarding  feed¬ 
ing,  breeding,  and  housing  captive  aniimals  and  the  prevention  or  control  of 
the  diseases  and  parasites  to  which  they  are  subject  when  concentrated  in 
numbers  greater  than  are  ordinarily  found  in  small  areas  in  the  wild. 

Tontana  (Calif.)  Rabbit  Experiment  Station;  Tlie  prime  object  of  the 
station  is  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  producing  rabbits  for  food  and 
fur.  Closely  cooperating  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  rab¬ 
bit  breeders  are  the  Fontana  Farms  Company,  National  and  State  organizations, 
and  scientific  societies  and  institutions,  as  well  as  agricultural  colleges, 
whose  object  is  to  develop  rabbit  raising. 

The  breeds  of  rabbits  donated  by  rabbit  breeders  with  which  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  carried  on  at  present  are  iTxzite  and  Hed  Hew  Zealand,  3lue 
and  TTnite  ^'toierican,  Flemish,  Chinchilla,  French  Silver,  Havana,  American 
Sable,  and  Polish.  Other  breeds  maj^"  be  included  as  the  work  develops  and 
as  funds  permit. 

Tne  equipment  furnished  by  the  Fontana  Farms  Company  includes  the 
site  of  a  five-acre  orange  grove  and  necessar-'  building. 
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{6)  BIOLOC-IC;iL  ITOSTIGuiTIOITS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $55,800 

Budget,  1931  78,000 

Increase  .  21,200 


The  increase  of  $21,200  is  suBr/iitted  for  tlio  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  '  $5,000  for  carrying  forward  a  study  of  the  life  histories,  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites  of  game  animals  and  Birds  as  a  dasis  for  efficient 
managonaont  of  game  species  on  national  forests  and  federal  reservations. 

Onlp  a  ver;-  limited  amount  of  work  along  this  line  is  now  possihle  with  the 
one  assistant  now  emploj’-ed  and  there  is  great  need  for  definite  information 
on  the  subject  in  other  areas  which  the  }3ureau  is  unable  to  supply  until 
further  investigations  s,re  conducted.  The  money  is  needed  for  salary  and 
expenses  of  an  associate  biologist. 

( 2 )  $4,157  for  the  erirplo7;Tnent  and  expenses  of  an  expert  in  taxonomy 
and  distribution  to  make  identifications  and  carry  on  work  of  this  nature 

on  birds  and  mammals  collected  by  the  Biological  Survey  and  cooperating  sci¬ 
entific  agencies.  This  v;ork  is  of  great  importance  in  carrying  out  the  sci¬ 
entific  work  of  the  Bureau  generally.  $3,200  will  be  required  for  the  sad- 
ary  and  the  remaining  $957  is  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  temporary  field 
assistants  and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses.  This  division  is  extreme¬ 
ly  handicapped  for  funds  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  for  field  work  and 
operating  expenses. 

( 3 )  $12,043  for  forest  v;ild  life  research  authorized  by  the  McSv'feeney- 
McNar^;-  forest  Research  Act.  Tiiis  sum  will  permit  of  the  employment  for  full¬ 
time  service  of  two  associate  biologists  who  can  be  employed  for  onlj?-  about 
eight  months  during  the  current  fiscal  year  with  funds  now  available,  and 
will  also  permit  of  the  employment  of  two  additionad  associate  biologists, 
including  their  expenses  needed  in  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  and  habits  of  wild  life  and  their  relation  to  forestry  pro¬ 
duction. 


Wild  life  has  an  extremely  important  relation  to  forests.  Hie  starva¬ 
tion  of  deer  in  the  Kaibao  National  Porest  is  a  familiar  example,  althoug)i 
it  is  not  so  well  knovm  that  the  incident  was  attended  not  only  by  serious 
consequences  to  the  deer  herds  but  also  to  the  forest  in  that  reproduction 
was  held  at  almost  a  standstill  and  more  or  less  dam.age  done  to  existing 
growth.  Tlie  relation  of  sapsuckers  to  trees  is  an  illustration  of  de¬ 
structive  activities  of  birds  that  needs  careful  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  feeding  of  birds  upon  inj^orious  forest  insects  such  as 
the  various  wood-borers  and  bark  beetles.  The  relation  of  birds  to  these 
insects  is  known  to  be  important  but  is  not  understood  in  detail  nor  do  we 
know  miether  the  feeding  activities  of  birds  on  other  predators  and  parasites 
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of  the  injurious  forest  insects  offset  the  good  done  to  an  important  degree. 
Birds  and  mammals  are  agents  in  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  aid  seeds 
of  forest  trees,  hut  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  in  this  direction  is 
not  accurately  laio\7n.  Both  of  these  groups,  aid  especially  rodents  anong 
the  maiimals,  a.re  a  check  upon  reforestation  projects  and  those  relations 
need  to  he  tliorougily  studied  not  only  that  ;ve  may  properly  establish  the 
economic  status  of  the  forms  concerned  hut  that  we  maj?'  he  in  a  hotter  posi¬ 
tion  to  devise  control  methods. 


This  project  contemplates  adequate  study  of  forms  which  constitute  an 
important  part  of  forest  production  sn.ch  as  game  animaJs,  fur-oeaning  aii- 
mals,  and  game  birds.  The  information  to  he  gained  from  these  studies  will 
he  of  much  value  in  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  involved  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  research  program. 


Project 


Project  Statement 


Expended 

1929 


Estimated 

19S0 


Investigations  of  wild  animal  life.  $49,507  $48,843 


Research  in  forest  wild  life.  .  .  *  -  7,957 

Total .  49,507  55,800 


Estimated  Increase 
1931 

$58,000  $9,157  (1-2) 

20,000  -12,043  (3) 

78 , 000  *21 , 200 


Activities  under  this  Aepropriation 

Investigations  of  wild  animal  life;  yield  and  laboratory-  investigations 
are  imade  of  the  distribution,  migration,  classification,  natural  history,  and 
ecolog'/  of  wild  animals  and  birds;  and  the  distribution  of  zone  indicating 
plants;  and  of  the  natural  life  zones  of  the  Continent. 


This  research  -provides  a  souid  basis  of  scientific  facts  required  for 
use  in  the  regulatory,  economic,  educational,  and  other  work  of  the  Bureau. 
Naturalists  with  temporary,-  and  peimanent  field  stations  condiict  biological 
surveys  and  investigate  the  life  history,  the  natural  requirements,  and  the 
diseases  and  parasites  of  various  species  of  big  game,  fur  bearers  and  other 
mammals  and  birds  i'n  the  wild.  Examples  of  the  bird  and  imammal  life  de-po sited 
in  the  Survey's  extensive  collections  and  the  "vast  fund  of  information  in  its 
record  files  secured  from  field  and  laboratory  studies  O'ver  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  years  furnish  the  basis  for  revisions  of  genera,  for  authorita¬ 
tive  re-ports  on  s-pecial  animal  groups  and  regions,  and  special  reports  and  digests 
of  information  needed  as  a  basis  for  adi'ninistrative  action.  Big  game  constitute 
an  important  economic  and  recreational  .asset  of  the  country.  Naturalists  of  the 
Survey  have  for  many  years  studied  the  habits  of  buffalo,  mountai-n  shce'p,  elk, 
deer,  and  a-ntelope,  and  other  big  game  animals.  In  1927  more  detailed  investiga,- 
tions  were  begun  to  secure  more  complete  and  definite  information  regarding  the 
hahitat,  food  resources,  abundance,  general  habits,  diseases,  and  -parasites  and 
morphology  of  the  elk,  their  relation  to  the  livestock  industry^,  mmag'oraent  of 
herds,  T/inter  feeding,  and  the  availability  of  sunplus  animads  for  hunting,  to¬ 
gether  \7ith  studies  of  elk  as  food. 
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Investigations  of  deer  were  conducted  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  Tl^roming.  Investigations  are  also  conducted  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  needs,  the  life  hah its,  and  ahundance  of  fur-hearing  animals  under 
natural  conditions.  Bo-sed  on  this  study  recommendations  are  made  for  improving 
conditions  to  increase  production,  for  removing  surplus  numbers,  for  restocking 
depleted  areas,  or  introducing  them  into  localities  favorable  for  their  profit¬ 
able  production.  Infox’raation  was  assembled  from  literature  and  other  sources 
regarding  conditions  throu^.out  the  entire  country.  In  addition  to  the  v;ork 
of  the  staff  cooperation  was  secured  from  State  game  departments,  universities, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  ex^jerimont  stations,  museums,  and  several  hundred 
individuals  throu^iout  the  country?-  who  submit  regular  reports  on  wild  life  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the  national 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  national  Research  Council,  the  ITa-tional  Park  Service, 
and  the  Porest  Service,  important  studies  were  conducted  of  the  wild  life  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  ^Irizona  and  of  the  life  zones  represented  there.  Progress 
has  been  mo.de  during  the  year  in  studies  inaugurated  by  the  Biological  Survey 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Kealth  Service,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  other  agencies  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  grouse,  quo.il,  and  other  gam 
birds  are  susceptible  to  tularemia,  a  rabbit-borne  disease  which  affects  man  and 
many  species  of  wild  animals. 

Biological  Research  in  Porest  Wild  Life;  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
McSweeney-McUary  Bill,  authorizing  a  program  of  research  in  forestry-  and  wild 
life,  work  has  been  continued  in  formulating  plans  and  in  moJking  necessarj'-  ar¬ 
rangements  for  launching  effectively  the  progromi  of  research  in  the  relation¬ 
ships  v/hich  birds,  mammals,  and  other  vertebro.te  animals  sustain  to  forestry 
development,  prelimino.ry  field  investigations  were  made  at  o.  num.ber  of  points 
and  conferences  were  held  with  forestry  a.nd  game  officials  as  a.  basis  for  launch 
ing  the  research  ’.vork  effectively  during  the  fiscal  year  1930.  Iheso  studies 
X7ill  include  determination  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  wild  life  species, 
such  a.s  the  distribution  and  planting  of  seeds  of  forest  trees  or  the  control  of 
insects,  rodents,  or  other  species  destructive  to  forestry  interests,  as  v;ell 
as  detailed  investigations  of  harmful  aictivities  such  as  destimction  of  seeds 
and  seedlings,  and  killing  or  damaging  the  growing  trees  for  market  purposes 
or  preying  upon  livestock,  game,  or  other  valua.ble  products  of  the  forests.  It 
contemplates  thorough  stud^-  of  forms  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  fores 
T)roduction  such  as  game  animals,  fur-bearing  animals,  and  gam.e  birds.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  relation  which  such  animals  and  birds  sustain  to  forest  and  forage 
growth,  means  of  maintaining  proper  numbers  for  thrifty  conditions  of  the  for¬ 
ests  and  utilization  of  its  annua.1  crop  of  by-products  axid  their  effect  upon 
livestock  production.  Attention  will  o.lso  be  given  to  forms  tha.t  contribute  to 
the  interest  and  va.lue  of  forests  and  no.tional  parks,  for  purposes  of  outdoor 
recreation. 


hew  Language 

The  following  provision  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  this  item  to  cover 
the  work  under  the  project  "Biological  Research  in  Forest  Wild  Life":  "and 
including  $20,000  for  investigations  of  the  relations  of  'wild-aniraal  life  to 
forests,  under  section  5  of  the  Act  approved  Ma^'  22,  1928." 
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(f)  PBOBECTIOIT  OB  MIC-RA-TOHY  BIBBS 


Anpropriation ,  1930 . $1735  013 

Budget,  1931  .  192,000 

Increase  .  lg,9S7 


The  increase  of  $1S,9S7  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  $10,000  for  boat  on  Potomac  Hiver  and  tributaries.  A  suitable  boaa 
for  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  which  is  an  important  concentration 
area  for  migratory  gaj'ne  birds,  is  a  necessity  for  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
the  Migrator^''  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  regulations  in  this  area.  The  boat  nov7  used 
for  this  work  was  built  in  1912,  is  now  becoming  old  and  undependable,  and  lac' 
the  necessary  speed  to  perform  effective  patrol  work  in  the  district  indicated. 
A  boat  is  needed  in  the  upper  Chesapealce  Bay  region  which  is  also  an  important 
congregating  ground  for  migra.tory  birds,  and  the  old  boa.t  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  this  area  or  elsewhere  so  long  as  it  remains  serviceable. 

(2)  $4,220  to  provide  needed  personnel  in  the  Washington  office.  The 
services  of  an  administrative  a.ssistant  at  $2,^00  and  of  a  stenographer  at 

$1,620  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Migratory  Bird  Divisian  to  keep  more 
iTearly  current  the  increasing  administrative  ?'0rk  ijnder  the  Migratory  Bird 
TrealyAct. 


( 3)  $4,767  for  additional  personnel  and  sx~oenses  in  investigational 

work.  $1,440  is  needed  for  one  statistica.1  clerk  required  in  the  assembling 
and  tabulating  of  data  received  fromi  a  force  of  over  4000  voluntary  cocperators 
in  bird  census  work;  $2,800  for  the  salary  and  ex-penses  of  an  assistant  in 
bird  banding  work  and  $527  for  n'orchaso  of  bird  bands  and  equipment  in  order 
to  make  the  bird-banding  work  miore  effective  and  to  keep  up  to  date  the  val¬ 
uable  data  which  is  accumulating  but  can'  not  be  made  available  for  use  because 
of  lack  of  help.  The  information  obtained  from  these  investigations  forms  the 
basis  of  important  decisiois  and  regulations  affecting  the  whole  enforcement 
work  of  the  Bureau  anid  it  is,  therefore,  important  tha.t  the  results  of  these 
investigations  be  made  auaila.ble  promptly  and  kept  current  and  this  can  be 
done  only  through  increases  in  present  personnel. 

Project  Statement 


Project 


Expended  estimated 

1929  1930 


Estimated 

1931 


Increase 


Protection  of  migratory  birds  . $132,236  $133! 371 

Investigations  of  migrator^/-  birds. .  19,187  20,800 
Enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  .  13.872  18,842 


$147,591  .$14,220  (1-2) 
25,567  ■  4,767  (3) 

18,842 


Total 


167,295  173,013  192,000 
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Activities  under  this'  Appropriation 
Goner::.! 

The  administration  of  the  Migr.:,tory  Bird  Treaty  legislation  consists  of 
the  determination,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  suit  .hie  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  Birds  named  in  the  treaty  Between  the  United  St^.tes  e.nd  Gr...-.t 
Britain  and  which  migrate  Between  the  United  States  and  Can..d.a»  These  Birds 
include  the  many  migratory  insectivorous  species  which  are  so  valuable  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  r.nd  also  among  other  sp^cius  the  wild  ducks, 
gpfisCf  Brant,  sv;ans  -and  shoreBirds.  Under  this  approprir.t ion  '.vork  is  also 
conducted  in  enforcing  the  L-cey  Act  regulating  interst  .to  shipments  of  wild 
game  o.nd  the  importation  of  \;ild  anink.ls  ^.nd  Birds  from  foreign  countries* 
Investigations  are  also  carried  on  to  gain  information  vi/hich  cen  Be  used  as 
a  Basis  in  frc.ming  new  regulations  or  amending  old  ont;s. 

Protection  of  migratory  Birds;  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  Begulat ions ,  25  full-time  United  States  Gc.mc  Protectors  com¬ 
prise  the  principal  field  force  under  the  direction  of  the  lA.shington  office. 

Each  of  these  protectors  hr.s  a  district  comprising  from  one  to  several  States 
or  pj^rts  of  States,  They  arc  assisted  By  the  employment  of  a  small  number  of 
United  States  Deputy  Game  Wardens  for  temporary  periods  from  time  to  time. 

The  field  force  utilizes  Government -owned  motor  Boats  for  water  patrol  work 
and  most  of  the  full-time  employees  also  operate  privately  owned  automobiles 
in  connection  vi/ith  their  land  activities,  The  Federal  service  cooperates 
with  State  and  local  officials  extensively  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  on  wild¬ 
life  conservation,  The  limited  number  of  Federal  employees  engaged  on  this 
work  confine  their  activities  largely  to  strategic  localities  in  which  water- 
fowl  and  other  migratory  Birds  congregate  in  greatest  numbers,  othersareas  in 
each  district  are  protected  so  far  as  possible  By  occasional  visits  of  the 
protector  and  through  such  cooperation  as  he  is  able  to  enlist  from  state  and 
local  authorities. 

The  Federal  game  protection  work  meets  with  a  hearty  response  from  the 
law  abiding  sportsmen,  and  it  is  due  to  tlais  condition  and  the  respect  in  which 
the  Federal  game  protectors  are  generally  held,  th-.t  the  results  thus  far  have 
Been  achieved.  These  men  and  the  Washington  office  arc  constantly  endeavoring 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  game  conservation  if  the  sport  of 
hunting  migratory  wild  fowl  is  to  Be  preserved  for  future  gener':.tions,  IJotwith— 
strmding  these  activities,  many  deliberate  violations  of  the  law  occur  and  it 
is  only  through  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties  that  any 
progress  is  rm.de  v/ith  certain  types  of  violators,  D  uring  the  fiscal  year  1929 
these  men  reported  for  prosecution  153  more  cases  involving  violations  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  thcan  during  1928,  The  increase  in  convictions  totalled 
67,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  fines  and  costs  amounting  to  ^.2, 155,90, 

The  wood  duck,  on  which  there  has  Been  a  perpetual  closed  season  since  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  first  Federal  regulations  in  1918,  has  shown  a  splendid  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers.  This  species,  if  allov;ed  to  Be  hunted  along  with  other 
ducks  during  the  first  10  years,  would  undoubtedly  have  Been  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  at  the  present  time. 

Fifteen  years  ago  canvasBack  ducks  were  almost  rare  in  the  suEq.uehanna 
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Flats,  Chesapeake  Baj'-,  a.nd  North  Carolina.  Todav  they  visit  these  regions  hy 
the  tens  of  thousands,  practically  a.11  due  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  wild 
duck  hunting  and  the  prohibition  of  the  commercialization  of  migratory  game 
birds* 


The  United  States  Game  Protectors  are  of  material  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  State  game  laws  protecting  birds,  fish,  and  game.  ■  Such  offenses  against 
the  State  laws  a.s  come  to  the  notice  of  protectors  while  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  regular  duties  are  reported  to  the  proper  la.w  enforcement  officials 
of  the  State,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  this  activity  fines  and  costs  totalling 
auproximately  $12,500  were  collected  by  the  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1929* 

Publications  under  this  project  include  an  anmjail  game  law  bulletin, 
game  law  poster,  and  a  directory  of  officials  and  organizations  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  birds  and  game. 

Investigations  of  migratory  birds;  The  biological  investigational  work 
is  designed  to  secure  information  regarding  the  numbers,  distribution,  and 
migratory  movements  of  we.terfowl  throughout  North  America  as  a  basis  for  a.d- 
ministrative  action  by  the  Department  and  cooperating  augencies  under  provisions 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  with  Great  Britain.  It  includes  field  in¬ 
vestigation  by  representatives  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  assembling  of 
information  reported  by  4,000  volunteer  coopera,tors  who  submit  monthly  reports 
of  we.terfowl  conditions  found  on  selected  areas  through  the  country,  and  by 
1,600  cooperators  who  operate  bird  banding  stations  as  a  means  of  determining 
migratory  habits  and  migratiai  routes.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  banding  operations  to  ducks  a.nd  geese,  protected  under  Acts  of  Congress 
and  regulations  of  the  Department.  Many  tables  and  maps  were  prepared  showing 
graphically  the  summarized  results  of  the  da.ta  contained  in  the  thousands  of 
reports  submitted. 

The  economic  investigations  of  migratory  birds  include  chiefly  studies 
of  groups  of  birds  such  as  the  ducks,  geese,  and  swan  and  the  shorebirds,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  food  habits  of  which  is  in  demand  among  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  these  species.  An  inportant  feature  is  the  investigation  of 
cases  of  damage  by  birds  protected  londer  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
to  learn  whether  modification  of  their  urotected  status  is  desirable.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  i'^sue  orders  permitting  the  killing 
of  such  of  these  birds  as  are  found  to  be  seriously  destructive  to  agricultural 
and  other  interests,  and  in  the  course  of  years  a  number  bf  such  permits  have 
been  issued.  Among  them  may  be  mentioied  orders  permitting  the  killing  of 
fish-eating  birds  on  the  ground  of  fish  hatcheries,  of  robins  when  found  dam¬ 
aging  small  fruits  in  a  number  of  the  Northern  States,  and  of  gulls  in  various 
localities  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water  supplies.  Under  this  project 
studies  have  e.lso  been  made  of  the  maladies  responsible  for  the  death  of  large 
numbers  of  waterfowl,  especialljr  in  the  Western  States,  since  it  seems  likely 
that  the  causes  of  outbreaks  of  the  so-called  ’’duck  sickness*’  can  best  be  dis¬ 
covered  through  a  study  of  the  food  and  water  supply  of  the  birds.  Part  of 
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the  trouble  has  already  been  diagnosed  as  alkali  poisoning,  and  investigations 
are  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
cause  gc-nd  possibly  a  cure  for  these  destructive  disorders. 

Enforcement  of  Lacey  Act;  The  Lacey  Act,  regulating  interstate  commerce 
in  wild  animals,  prohibits  the  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  for  transportation 
from  one  State  to  another,  of  the  dead  bodies  of  wild  animals  or  parts  thereof, 
including  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals,  which  have  been  killed  in  violation 
of  State  law,  or  which  a.re  shipped  contre.ry  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
the  State  from  which  transported. 

The  Act  further  prohibits  the  importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
from  foreign  countries  except  under  permit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  importation  of  certain  injurious  species  is  specifically  prohibited, and 
since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  no  injurious  species  ha.s  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  this  country,  as  did  the  English  sparrow  prior  to  its  enactment.  The 
annual  importations  total  approximately  500,000  wild  animals  and  birds  and 
include  not  only  canaries  e.nd  other  species  for  the  cage-bird  traffic  of  the 
United  States,  but  quail  from  Mexico  and  game  birds  from  other  foreign  countries 
for  propagation  and  restocking  depleted  na.tive  covers,  and  also  black  and  sil¬ 
ver  foxes  and  other  wild  fur  a,nimals  for  propagation.  An  inspection  service 
of  these  importations  is  provided  at  border  points  a.nd  the  principal  ports  of 
entry. 


In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act  regulating  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  wild  animals  or  parts  thereof,  information  covering  illegal 
shipments  of  furs  and  game  anima,ls  is  obtained  by  United  States  game  protectors 
mainly  from  examinations  of  the  records  of  raw-fur  concerns  at  the  larger  re¬ 
ceiving  centers.  Violations  of  this  Eedera.l  law  a.re  predicated  on  infractions 
of  the  State  law  in  rega>,rd  to  the  killing  or  shipping  of  wild, animals  or  parts 
thereof.  Very  satisfactory  cooperation  of  the  fur  concerns  in  this  Federal 
activity  has  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  yea.rs.  In  the  annual  inspection  of 
these  records,  information  of  from  4,000  to  5>000  apparently  illegal  interstate 
shipments  are  noted.  In  the  absence  of  strict  legislation  on  the  transportation 
of  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  most  of  the  States,  few  Federal  prose¬ 
cutions  are  undertaken  under  this  activity.  The  information  gathered  which 
does  not  warrant  further  Federal  investigation  is  turned  over  to  State  authori¬ 
ties  and  every  assistance  rendered  them  in  Cc-ses  where  State  prosecutions  are 
undertaken.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1929,  this  Federad  cooperation  resulted  in 
the  various  States  collecting  $37,500  penalties  for  violations  of  their 
game  and  fur  laws.  This  cooperatiai  with  the  Stafes  has  been  growing  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  p ossibili ties  recognized  by  this  Federal  service  resulted  in 
a  reorganization  of  the  Survey’s  method  of  handling  the  matter,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1929  an  increase  of  State  revenues  in  this  regard  of  approximately 
$17,000  was  noted. 

Existing  State  legislation  in  most  instances  is  insiiff icient  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  beavers,  otters,  martens,  fishers,  and  others  of  the 
more  valuable  fur-producing  animals.  Every  possible  cooperation  and  assistance 
is  furnished  the  various  States  in  the  betterment  of  these  conditions.  . 
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The  Survey  supplies  carefully  prepared  information  on  the  fur  resource 
of  the  country  and  the  trend  of  legislation  for  its  protection  in  its  annual 
F'ar  Law  Bulletin,  as  an  educational  feature  and  as  a,  means  of  assisting 
those  interested  in  the  conserva.tion  of  fur  anirna,ls  in  "bringing  a,"bout  their 
adequate  a.nd  proper  protection.  The  responsi"bility  for  the  protection  of 
fur  animals  is  solely  tha.t  of  the  individual  States  and  no  attempt  is  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Federc.l  Government  to  assume  this  responsi'bility.  The 
policj?-  of  the  Department  is  that  of  cooperation  and  helping  to  advance  the 
common  interests  of  the  public  in  the  conserve,tion  of  fur  resources. 

(g)  BEIITDEER,  GAME,  AITD  FUR  BEAHE5S  IN  AIASKA. 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $101,000 

Budget,  1931  .  112,000 

Increase . 11,000 


The  incroase  of  $11,000  is  suDmitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

( 1)  $2,150  for  employment  of  cui  assistant  at  the  Reindeer  Experiment 
Station,  Fair'banks,  Alaska.  Pie  is  needed  to  supervise  and  direct  construc¬ 
tion  of  fences  and  buildings,  to  care  for  animals,  to  oversee  feeding, 
breeding,  and  other  experiments  c?.nd  investig-ations ,  and  to  maintain  routine 
records  of  results.  The  v,d  rk  at  this  station  has  developed  to  a  point  VThich 
necessitates  the  eroployment  of  a  regular  assistrnt  to  the  superintendent  to 
relieve  him  of  routine  work  and  insure  adoqua-te  care  of  the  a,nimals  at  all 
times,  including  periods  when  he  must  of  necessity  be  away  from  the  station 
on  other  official  ma^tters, 

(2)  The  inc  rease  of  $8,850  is  needed  to  meet  certain  of  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission  *  s  most  pressing  needs  in  connection  v;ith  the  enforcement  of 

the  game  and  fur  laws  of  the  Territory.  $4,000  is  to  provide  for  a  new 
deckhouse  for  the  sea-going  boat  ’’Seal."  The  deckhouse  of  this  boat  ha.s  de¬ 
veloped  many  leaks  v/hich  have  deteriorated  the  v/ood  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  vessel  is  no  longer  seawort"ny  in  rough  waiter.  If  the  house  is  not  re¬ 
built  or  replaced,  the  damage  will  extend  to  the  deck  or  deckbeams  and  the 
cost  of  replacement  will  be  increased  by  a  considerable  amount.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $4,850  is  to  provide  for  additional  licensing  officers  needed  in  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses,  for  temporary  office  assistance  in  handling  work 
at  the  Juneau  office,  for  printing,  for  patrol  v7ork,  and  for  boat  operation 
and  maintenance  in  connection  v;ith  this  work.  With  the  present  funds  the 
Commission  is  required  to  grec,tly  restrict  its  operations  along  all  lines. 

It  has  had  no  increases  in  its  regular  funds  since  the  fiscal  yea.r  1928,  al¬ 
though  operating  expenses  have  continued  to  increase,  especieJly  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  boa.ts,  which  necesse^rily  require  more  expense  for  repair  as  they 
increase  in  age. 
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The  following  provision  has  heen  added  at  the  end  of  this  item: 
’Provided,  That  of  this  sum  not  more  than  $3,000  mav  he  expended  for  the 
burchase  of  land  and  the  constraction  of  headquarters  buildings  for  use  of 
the  warden  at  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska." 


Project  Statement 


Project 


3>rD  ended  Estimated 
1929  1930 


Estimated 

1931 


Increase 


Heindeer  industrv  in  Ala.ska . 

Protection  of  game  and  land  fur¬ 
hearing  animals  in  Alaska  . . . . 

Total  . 


$  23,09s  $  2^,145  $  26,295 


$  2,150  (1) 


76,371  76,835  83.703  g,S30  (2) 

99,667  101,000  112,000  11,000 


Activities  under  this  Auprouriakion 

General 

The  work  conducted  in  Alc.ska  imder  this  item  pertains  to  the  reindeer 
industr;^  and  to  the  protection  of  game  and  lamd  fur-hearing  animaJs  in  the 
Territory.  The  headquarters  for  the  reindeer  investigations  arc  at  Fair¬ 
banks  where  is  maintained  a.n  experimental  station  in  cooperation  with  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  College  for  the  study  of  problems  affecting  these  ani- 
ma,ls.  A  suhstekion  is  located  at  Home,  near  which  are  large  herds  of  the 
reindeer.  This  Department  cooperates  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Educakion,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  in  establishing  sound  management  practices  for  produc¬ 
ing  and  handling  reindeer  owned  by  the  natives. 


The  enforcement  of  the  game  ard  fur  laws  is  vested  in  the  Alaslta  Game 
Commission  composed  of  a.  resident  commission  of  five  members,  four  being 
resident  citizens  from  the  four  judicial  divisions  of  the  Territory.  The 
fifth  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Bureau  resident  in  Alaska,  who  is 
executive  officer  and  fiscal  agent  of  the  Commission.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Alaska  Game  Commission  ore  at  Juneau. 


Reindeer  industry  in  Alaska:  Investigek/ions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Alaska  reindeer  herds  include  feeding  and  cross-breeding  experiments 
with  reindeer  and  caribou,  study  of  their  diseases  and  parasites  and  of  the 
forage  resources  of  Alaska,  grazing  and  herd  management  practices  ard  rake 
of  recovery  of  pasture  ranges  following  overgrazing  or  fires.  In  cooperakion 
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nith  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  studies  n^erc  made  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  character  of  reindeer  moat*  of  its  nutritive  value  and  preparation 
for  the  table.  Cooperation  was  continued  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  concerned  with  production  and  use  of 
reindeer  by  the  native  population.  The  investigations  were  conducted  at 
tho  Reindeer  Experiment  Station  maintained  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Ilinos,  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  at  a 
number  of  experimciital  plats  on  tho  v;estcrn  coastal  area,  ""ith  substation 
headquarters  at  Homo.  Hunivak  Island  was  recently  set  aside  by  Executive 
Order  for  use  in  the  cross-breeding  experiments.  Important  information  has 
been  obtained  regarding  feed  requirements  on  native  forage  and  cultivated 
foods  produced  on  farms  in  Alaska.  Reindeer  now  constitute  one  of  the  in>- 
portant  resources  of  tho  people  of  tho  Territory,  and  number  considerably 
over  500,000  animals.  Tlie  industry  affords  a  basis  for  tho  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  development  of  tho  native  people  of  Alaska. 

Protection  of  game  and  land  fur-boaring  animals  in  Alaska!  Wi th  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  January  13,  1925,  knovn  as  the  Alaska  Game  Law,  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  protecting  the  game 
and  fur  bearers  in  Alaska.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  transferred  to 
the  Commission  such  boats  and  other  equipment  as  it  possessed  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  There  are  now  a  total  of  seven  full-time  wardens  working  under  the 
Commission. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  licenses,  from  fines  and  sales 
of  condemned  and  forfeited  furs,  guns,  etc.,  has  increased  from  $19,323 
during  the  first  year’s  opera.tions  to  $65,750  for  the  year  Just  completed. 

This  revenue  is,  in  accordance  r/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  divided 
equally  between  the  school  fund  of  the  Territory  and  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  revenue  during  the  four  years’  operations  has  increased  nearly  350  per 
cent,  and  the  appropriation  18  per  cent.  During  1928  Alaska’s  fur  stood 
fourth  in  the  exports  from  the  Territory,  being  exceeded  only  by  fisheries 
Products  amounting  to  $53,070,000,  copper  $6,781,000,  and  gold  $6,640,000. 

The  fur  experts  amounted  to  $4,298,000. 

The  game  of  Alaska  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  economic  welfare 
and  development  of  the  Territory.  Due  to  the  great  distances  and  the  few 
common  carriers  with  their  infrequent  service,  many  sections  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  depend  almost  entirely  upon  game  animals  for  their  meat  supply.  Alaska’s 
game  has  made  it  possible  for  the  prospector  to  remain  in  the  hills  for 
long  periods  and  also  the  development  of  small  mining  properties.  Tlie  fur 
that  the  prospector  is  able  to  take  duringthe  winter  assures  him  of  his 
next  summer’s  grubstake.  The  game  fields  are  annually  attracting  more  non¬ 
resident  hunters  to  the  Territory.  During  the  past  two  years  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  hunters,  who  spent  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  each  on  their 
^^unting  trips,  visited  Alaska.  There  are  over  two  hundred  people — guides, 
cooks,  packers,  boatmen,  and  horse  v/ranglers — whose  livelihood  depends 
largely  upon  their  employment  in  these  capacities. 
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(li)  UPPER  MISSISSlRFl  RIVEE  UILB  LIES  REEUGS 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $190,600 

Budget,  1931  197,000 

Increase .  5,400 


An  increase  of  $3,400  is  submitted  for  the  follov/ing  punposes : 

(1)  $1,000  for  o.dditional  posting  of  the  refuge,  phe  area  of  the 
refuge  is  continually  increasing  through  additional  acquisitions  of  land. 
The  various  tracts  included  within  the  refuge  are  so  scattered  thr,t  post¬ 
ing  of  the  areas  as  acquired  is  necessary  to  keep  the  public  advised 
regarding  these  protracted  areas. 

(2)  $2,190  for  transitman  and  for  patrolling.  This  is  needed 
because  of  the  increased  refuge  area,  to  be  administered  necessitating 
additional  expense  for  travel  and  maintenaJice.  It  a,lso  v/ill  provide  for 
one-half  of  the  salarj;-  of  a,  transitrnan  wiiose  services  vjill  be  required 
in  marking  boundaries. 

(3)  $3,210  for  fire  protection.  Tne  total  area  of  all  lands 
y;ithin  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Pish  Refuge  bo'ondary 

is  200,000  axres,  of  v/hich  there  is  an  area  of  136,000  acres  susce'ptible 
to  high  fire  haza/rd.  Tnis  is  a  relative  statement,  however,  due  to  the 
fact  tha;b  the  land  v/ithin  the  refuge  boundary  is  flat  and  intersected 
by  sloui^.s  which  form  natural  fire  breaks,  with  the  result  tha.t  there 
are  safety  factors  not  present  on  some  other  public  lands,  nevertheless, 
fires  once  started  spread  rapidly  and  quick  action  is  required  to 
prevent  destruction  of  large  areas  of  gane  cover  and  forest  growth.  T.ie 
types  of  land  within  the  refuge  include  timber  land  49^,  marsh  20^, 
grazing  7^,  grazing-timber  7^,  haj'’  land  5fo,  and  miscellaneous  land  includ¬ 
ing  brush  and  semi-marsh  12"^.  Tlie  money  rec[uested  is  for  the  employment 
of  pa,trolmen  and  lookouts  for  short  periods  during  periods  of  fire  hazards, 
travel  aid  subsistence  expenses  for  these  employees,  and  the  construction 
of  2  lookout  and  patrol  cabins. 


Project  Statement 


Project 


Expended, 

1929 


Estimated, 

1930 


Estimated,  Increase 
1931 


Admi  ni  s  t  r  afo  ion 
Acquisition  of  land 


$  37,921 
147,145 


$  40,600  $  47,000  $5,400  (1-2-3) 

150,000  150,000 


Total 


185,066 


190,600 


197,000 


5,400 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 

This  appropriation  is  being  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
water  areas  to  be  set  apart  as  a  wild  life  and  fish  refuge  along  the  upper 
Mississippi  River,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924,  as  amended, 
and  to  cover  the  necessary  admini sti’ative  expenses  incident  to  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  the  maintenance  of  the  refuge. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  refuge  maintains  headquarters  at  T>’inona, 
Minnesota.  The  refuge  includes  areas  in  the  Sta^tes  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Tliisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  approximately  300 
miles  along  the  river  from  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  to  V.'abasha,  Minnesota, 

'Then  completed  it  will  contain  a  land  area  of  about  160,000  acres  and  a 
water  area  of  over  100,00  acres.  The  response  of  wild  life  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  on  the  areas  already  under  administration,  while  not  compa,rable 
with  those  to  be  expected  after  the  co:.Tplotion  of  the  acquisition  program 
and  the  administration  of  the  refuge  as  a  unit,  are  most  encouraging  and 
augur  well  the  future  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  wild  life  of  the  region. 

Two  principal  lines  of  activity  carried  on  .under  this  appropriation 
are  as  follows ^ 

Administration;  Policing  of  90,000  acres  of  land,  and  100,000  acres 
of  water  under  Government  control,  or  which  will  be  under  control  July  1, 
1930, 

There  are  numerous  tracts  scattered  along  the  300-mile  stretch  of 
the  refu.ge,  varying  in  v;idth  from  1  to  5  miles,  and  v;ith  a,  boundary  line  of 
almost  800  miles  which  makes  the  refuge  difficult  to  post  and  police  and 
requires  a  considerable  force  to  afford  the  necessary  protection  from  tres¬ 
pass  and  for  fire  prevention. 

Acquisition  of  lands;  Of  the  total  of  $1,500,000  authorized  for  ac¬ 
quisition  of  land  by  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924,  $536,000  has  been  appropriated 
up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1930.  Continuance  of  acquisition  of 
lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  refuge  is  necessary  to  consol¬ 
idate  the  holdings  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  remains  to  be  purchased 
about  50,000  acres,  of  which  16,500  acres  should  be  paid  for  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1931  at  an  average  price  of  about  $7  per  acre,  With  about  275 
separate  tracts  of  land  under  Government  control  it  is  important  t'.at  the 
intervening  lands  be  acquired  to  consolidate  the  holdings  and  facilitate 
protection. 

Villen  the  tracts  are  consolidated  by  the  purchase  of  the  intervening 
lands,  the  problem  of  patrol  will  be  greatly  simplified  and  the  relative 
cos^!  per  acre  for  posting,  surveying  and  policing  will  be  much  less  than 
it  is  at  present. 
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(i)  BEAR  RIVER  MIgBATORY  BIRD  REEUC-E 


Appropriation,  1930: 

Facial . $75,000 

1929  unexpended  iDalance  reappropriated 

for  1930  .161,816 

Total  available,  1930  236,816 

Budget,  1931  . . . . .  .  ,  94,000 

Ajpparent  decrease . 142,816 

’(Actual  increase  .  .  19,000) 


There  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $142,816  in  this  item  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  $200,000  appropriated  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act 
for  the  fiscal  years  1928  and  1929,  $161,816  was  unexpended  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1929,  and  through  reappropriation  has  been  carried  over 
for  e^cpenditure  into  the  fiscal  year  1930,  This  unexpended  balance,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  regular  appropriation  of  $75,000,  maioes  a  total  of  $236,816 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1930.  As  $94,000  is  recon>- 
mended  for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $142,816, 
but  an  actual  increase  of  $19,000  over  the  regular  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1930.  Of  the  $94,000  recommended  for  1931,  $75,000  is 
for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the  establishment  of  the  refuge  and  makes 
up  the  total  of  $350,000  which  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  under  the  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  Act,  approved  April  23, 
1928. 


The  increase  of  $19,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

This  is  to  provide  a  new  item  for  the  administration  and  maintenance 
of  this  refuge.  During  the  fiscal  year  1931  it  is  expected  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  area  will  be  flooded  with  water  and  established  as  a  refuge  for  migra^- 
tory  birds,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  area.  Of  this  $19,000  asked  for,  but  $8,020  comprises  new 
items,  the  remaining  anount  being  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  employees 
engaged  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  refuge  who  are  now  being  paid  from 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  creation  of  the  refuge.  The  $8,020  is  to 
provide  for  warden  and  other  service,  for  construction  of  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  cabins,  furniture  and  equipment,  anu  miscellaneous  expenses  required 
to  efficiently  administer  the  refuge. 

Changes  in  Language 

The  T/ording,  "Second  Deficiency  Act  approved  May  29,  1928,  and  in 
the"  is  omitted  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  following  language  has  been 
added  in  place  thereof;  "Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1930  (45  Stat.,  pp.  1189-1221 ) ;  and  in  addition  to  the  sum  above  authorized 
to  Oe  appropriated  $19,000,  for  administration  and  maintenance,  including 
the  construction  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere." 

This  new  language  provides  for  making  available  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  any  unexpended  balance  from  the  appropriation  for  1930  which  will  be 
used  in  continuing  the  construction  work  and  the  establishment  of  the 
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refuge.  It  also  provides  for  a  new  item  under  the  head  of  administration  and 
maintenance. 

Tne  proviso  at  end  of  item  is  also  omitted  as  no  longer  necessa-ry. 

project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Increa.se 

1929  1930  1931  '  or 

Decrease 

Development  and  administration. . .$38, 131  *$206,206  **$75,000  -$131,206 


Acquisition  of  land .  —  30,610  —  -  30,610 

Adrai  nistration .  — _ _ 19,000  +  19,000 

Total .  38,131  *236,816  94,000  -142,816 


*Includes  $161,816  reappropriated  funds, 
**Eor  development  only. 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 

This  project  has  for  its  purpose  the  flooding  of  considerable  areas 
of  barren  mud  flats  that  have  formerly  been  so  heavily  impregnated  with  al¬ 
kaline  salts  as  to  become,  under  certain  conditions,  veritable  death  traps 
for  great  numbers  of  m.igratory  waterfowl  and  shorebirds. 

prior  to  July  1,  1930  the  v/ork  under  this  project  consists  entirely 
of  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  v/ater  rights,  the  construction  of  dykes 
which  will  keep  but  the  salt  waters  of  the  Lake  and  impound  fresh  v/ater, 
ditches,  spillways,  stream  control  works,  including  headgates  and  the 
necessary  surveying  and  tests  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  shal¬ 
low  artificial  fresh  water  lakes  on  mud  flats  at  the  edge  of  Bear  River  Bay, 
Great  Salt  Lake ,  Utah, 

After  July  1,  1930,  the  work  will  be  of  two  classes,  (l)  Comple¬ 
tion  of  construction  v/ork  to  the  extent  of  authorized  funds;  and  (2)  ad¬ 
ministration  of  areas  flooded  prior  to  that  date  or  immediately  after,  to¬ 
gether  v/ith  the  maintenance  of  dykes  already  constructed,  A  portion  of  the 
project  will  be  completed  about  July  1,  1930,  or  shortly  thereafter.  This 
will  comprise  a  flooded  area  of  approximately  30,000  acres,  22,000  feet  of 
dykes  and  ditches,  and  river  control  works. 

Administration  of  the  area  will  consist  in  policing  to  prevent  il¬ 
legal  h-unting,  the  maintenance  of  the  dyke,  and  improvement  work  such  as 
the  planting  of  desirable  duckfood  plants;  the  sodding  of  the  banks,  or  other¬ 
wise  inducing  vegetation  to  grow  on  them.  During  the  first  year  or  two  until 
the  dykes  become  well  settled  and  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  elements 
careful  patrol  and  maintenance  must  be  pArried  on  to  prevent  breaks. 
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(J)  MIGIU.TORY  BIRD  CONSBRVATIOIT  RE?UGIi]S 


Appropriation,  1930  . $80,000 

(Second  Deficiency  Act,  1929) 

Budget,  1931  . 205,000 

Increase . 125,000 


The  increase  of  $125,000  (authorized  hy  tjie  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act,  approved  Reh.  18,1929)  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes; 

To  continue  the  program  of  surveying  and  acquirixig  areas  of  land  and 
water  to  he  set  aside  as  oird  sanctuaries  under  the  authorization  of  Congress 
contained  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  approved  Reh,  18,  1929,  The 
$75,000  initial  appropriation  under  the  Act  is  being  expended  in  the  survey  of 
various  proposed  areas  in  the  States  to  determine  their  status  and  suitability 
for  bird  sanctuaries.  This  work  will  continue  during  the  fiscal  year  1931 
with  some  addition  in  force  to  expedite  the  survey  work  and  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  necessary  areas  approved  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  for  purchase  and  establishment  as  bird  sanctuaries,  $116,200  of 
the  increase  is  for  the  purchase  of  refuge  areas. 

Project  Statement 

Project  Estimated 

1930 


Acnuisition  of  rofug;e  land . $49,550 

Rood  resources  of  migratory  bird 

refuge  areas .  25,450 

Migratory  bird  conservation  commission .  5,000 


Estimated 

1931 


$185,000 

15 , 000 
5,000 


Increase 

br 

Decrease 
+$135,450 
-  10,450 


Total 


80,000  205,000  +  125,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  Rebruary  18,  1929,  to  es¬ 
tablish  refuges  for  migratory  birds,  approximately  125  potential  units  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  selected  for  examination.  Suggestions 
for  additional  uiits  are  continually  being  received  from  individuals  and  orgaxv- 
izations  interested  in  conservation,  and  such  of  them  as  seem,  desirable  must  be 
added  to  those  already  listed  for  examination.  During  the  fiscal  year  1931  it 
is  the  plan  to  inaugurate  the  program  of  acquiring  the  lands  which  a.re  found 
desiraDle  for  use  as  migratory  bird  refuges. 

Acquisition  of  refuge  land:  In  the  work  of  acquiring  refuge  land  it  is 
necessary  to  make  land  appraisals,  carry  on  negotiations  with  land  owners. 
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malie  "boundary  surveys  and  examinations  of  titles  looking  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  hy  gift,  lease,  and  purchase,  with  a  view  to  finding  and  establishing 
suitable  refuges  as  feeding,  resting,  and  breeding  grounds  for  migratory  birds 
throughout  the  United  States. 

All  lands  privately  owned  which  are  to  be  acquired  within  areas  sug¬ 
gested  as  refuges  must  be  appraised  so  that  intelligent  negotiations  may  be 
carried  on  with  the  owners,  to  the  end  that  lands  be  purchased  at  a  figure  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  true  values. 

Boundary  surveys  must  be  made  of  all  lands  to  be  acquired  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  the  public  land  surveys  do  not  prevail.  These  surveys  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  true  boundaries  of  lands  offered  to  the  Government,  to 
ascertain  the  acreage  as  a  basis  for  settlement,  for  mapping  as  a  basis  for 
title  examinations  and  future  administration. 

Titles  to  all  lands  to  be  acquired  must  be  examined  to  the  end  that 
they  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General  before  final  settlement  is  made 
v/ith  the  vendor, 

Edod  resources  of  magratory  bird  ref'oge  areas:  In  order  that  we  may 
learn  of  their  fitness  for  refuge  purposes,  proposed  Federal  migratory  bird 
refuge  sites  must  be  subjected  first  to  a  thorough  biological  investigation. 
This  includes  primarily  a  survey  of  the  food  resources  of  the  area,  but  takes 
into  consideration  also  all  natural  factors  bearing  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  proposed  refuge,  A  full  description  of  the  various  features  and  usually 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  are  prepared  and  incidental 
information  is  gathered  that  ma^''  be  of  assistance  to  branches  of  the  Bureau  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  reporting  on  the  bird  population  of  the  areas  and  the 
feasibility  of  acquiring  them. 
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(A)  GENERAL  ADMINISTR.iTlVE  EXPIDTSES 


Appropriation,  1930 . $70,500 

Budget,  1931 .  70,500 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended , 
1929 

Estimated, 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

al  Administration 

70,000 

70,500 

70,500 

Activ ities  under  t his  Appropristion 

This  appropriation  is  used  largely  for  paying  salaries  of  personnel  in 
the  organization  units  doing  work  of  a  general  administrative  nature. 


{ h  )  ROAD  MAGKfvISNT 

Appropriation,  1930. . $65,000 

Budget,  1931 .  65,000 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended,  Estimated, 

19S9  1930 

Highway  transportation  siu-veys  61,060  65,000 


Estimated , 
65,000 


Activi ti es  xuider  this  Appropriation 


Highv'ay  transportation  surveys  are  heing  made  to  determine  the  present 
end  expected  future  use  of  highway  systems,  which  information  forms  the  Basis 
of  planning  programs  of  highway  improvement.  At  the  present  time  work  is  in 
progress  on  a  transportation  survej^  of  the  eleven  Western  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  vVyom.ing,  Colorado,  Nw 
Mexico  end  Nehraska,  The  work  is  being'  handled  as  a  coordinated  survey  in 
cooperation  vdth  the  State  highway  departments 
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(c)  HCIJ)  BUIKDIITCr  IJm  IvLJIiTEIL.ECE 


Appropr  irtion,  1950 . ii>72,900 

Budget,  1931 .  72,900 


Pro j ect  Statement 


Project 

Expended , 

Estimr.ted 

Extimated 

1929 

1950 

1931 

I/Iaintenance  of  experimental 
highways 

11,548 

12,000 

12,000 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  local 
materials  and  road  construc¬ 
tion  end  maintenance  studies 

59,525 

71,073 

60.900 

72.900 

60.900 

72.900 

Activiti os 

under  t  his 

i4)propriation 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  crrried  forwrrd  under  two  general 

heads : 


1*  Ifeintenance  of  Ex;^rirnental  Highv/ays,  The  maintenance  and  study  of 
experimental  roads  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  past  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  Uashii  gton  is  being  continued.  There  are  approximately  98,000 
square  yards  of  road  surfaces  of  various  t^T^s  involved. 


2.  Experiments  in  the  Use  o_f_  Local  Llaterials  and  Road  Construction  and 
Ma-intenance  Studies.  The  subgrade  i nvesti gati ons  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  several  years  are  being  continued.  The  investigations  have  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  determination  of  the  plp/sical  laws  governing  the  behavior  of  soils 
and  the  identification  of  the  soil  constituents  which  exert  a  major  influence 
on  behavior  I  the  d.etermi  nation  of  the  extent  to  which  soil  characteristics  are 
influenced  by  the  soil  constituents  a.nd  the  extent  to  which  they  are  influenced 
by  the  natural  conditions  in  which  the  soils  occur 5  the  development  and 
standar diza.tion  of  tests  which  will  permit  a  labora.tory  identification  of  soils 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  identifying  ^nd  mappirg  subgrado  soils  in 
the  field;  the  classification  or  grouping  of  soils  with  respect  to  their 
efficiency  as  subgrades  and  the  correlation  of  this  grouping  vrith  the  existing 
classification  v/hich  has  been  developed  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  the 
determination  of  methods  for  correcting  undesirable  subgra.de  conditions.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and 
the  State  Highway  Departments.  Developments  under  this  study  have  great  value 
in  connection  with  the  location  and  design  of  highv/ays  and  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  physical  researches  of  the  Bureau. 
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V&riouE  treatments  of  sand— clay  and  top  soil  roads  with  hituminous 
materials  have  "been  made  in  cooperation  vdth  the  State  highway  departments. 
Different  construction  methods  were  used  and  careful  records  of  maintenance 
costs  are  "being  kept,  work  of  this  kind  develops  economical  methods  of 
construction  and  maintenance  for  low  cost  improvements  on  lateral  roads  where 
traffic  is  lighter  than  on  the  main  thoroughfares. 


(d)  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Appropriation,  1950, . . . . . $287,000 

Allotment  from  appropriation 
for  special  Corn  Borer  Research,,.  75,000 

Total  funds  availahle  1950, . 562,000 

Budget,  1951,...., . . .  592,000 

Actual  increase. . . .  50,000 

(Apparent  increase .  105,000) 


Whil'G  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $105,000  in  this  appropriation, 
$75,000  is  su'bmitted  for  continuing  under  this  appropri:  tion,  the  research  work 
on  engineerirg  which  durirg  1929  and  1950  h£  s  "been  financed  from  the 
miscellaneous  appropriation  ( roappropriation  of  'unexpended  "balance  of  the  $10, 
000,000  Corn  Borer  Appropriation)  for  special  corn  "borer  research,  which  for 
1951  has  "been  reduced  accordingly. 

The  actual  increase  of  $30,000  is  subm.itted  for  the  following  p\irposes: 


( 1 )  $10,000  for  a  study  of  the  engineering  phases  o f  cotton  ginning, 

a  cooperative  project  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  The  o"bject 
is  to  develop  methods  of  cotton  ginnirg  that  v/ill  avoid  damage  to  filer  that 
results  from  present  practices.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  staple  area  of  the 
Yazoo  Delta  the  losses  due  to  damage  of  the  fi"ber  in  ginning  amount  to  a"bout 
$15,00  per  hale.  It  is  prohr.hle  thr  t  the  srme  losses  also  apply  to  the  staple 
areas  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  .  But  little  study  ha.s  been  given  to  the 
mechanical  details  of  cotton  ginning,  that  is,  to  the  relation  of  different 
parts  of  the  gin  and  their  mutual  action  v/hen  in  operation.  Some  recent  prelim¬ 
inary  s'tudies  seem  to  indicate  that  these  losses  due  to  filer  damage  can  le 
much  reduced  ly  exhaustive  experimental  studies  of  the  mechanics  of  ginning. 

It  is  desired  to  work  out  definitely  the  effects  of  all  of  the  operating  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  cotton  filer  v/ith  the  viev/  of  improving  the  v/hole  process  of 
gi  nni  ng . 
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{ 2 )  $5,000  for  continuing  and  expanding  a  study  in  the  vicinity 

of  Medford,  Oregon,  of  the  irrigation  of  pears.  This  project  is 
helng  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  There  are  relatively  fev/  areas  v/here  the  production 
of  pears  is  proving  profitable.  No  systematic  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  determine  the  relation  between  methods  of  irri¬ 
gation  and  quantity  of  water  used,  to  pear  production  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  product.  Neither  has  attempt  been  made  to 
determine  what  effects  different  methods  of  irrigation  might  have 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  tree,  other  than  size.  A  year  ago 
the  pee.r  buyers  of  California  penalized  growers  in  certain  areas 

insisting  on  a  lower  price  of  their  fruit  upon  the  alleged  ground 
of  improper  irrigation.  The  Medford  area  of  Oregon  is  one  of  those 
sections  penalised.  The  pear  growers  association  thereupon  requested 
the  Department  to  cooperate  v/ith  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
in  conducting  rosoarch  investigations  to  solve  those  problems.  The 
results  secured  in  the  Medford  area  will  to  regional  end  will  be 
a.ppli cable  to  other  irrigated  areas. 


( 3 )  |il5,0Q0  to  enable  the  most  effective  proseciition  of 

a  study  de signed  to  improve  fertil izer  distributi ng  machines  v/ith 
the  ultimate  object  of  securing  a  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers. 
This  project  is  to  be  in  cooperation  vi/ith  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  and  certain  State  AgricaJLtural  Experiment  Stations,  To 
secure  the  best  results,  such  a  study  must  be  carried  on  in  part 
under  controlled  atmospheric  conditions,  to  secure  which  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  a.  laboratory  would  be  essential.  The 
futility  of  conducting  tests  involving  commercial  fertilizers  under 
uncontrolled  atmospheric  conditions  already  has  been  demonstrated. 
Without  such  controlled  conditions  the  scope  of  the  project  would 
necessarily  be  limited  and  the  results  would  lack  the  reliability 
that  should  ccmie  from  scientific  research. 
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Project  Statement 


Pro  ject 

Estimated 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

Advice  and  assistance 

$44,398 

$30,950 

$30,950 

Studies  of  the  utilization 
and  apportionment  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  the 
organization,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation 
districts 

83,597 

85,700 

90,700 

$5,000  (2) 

Investigation  of  design,  con- 
■  struction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  drainage 
structures  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development  of 
drainage  districts,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  erosion. 

63,812 

82,500 

82,500 

Studies  of  farm  structures 
and  their  appurtenances 

13,379 

25,250 

25,250 

Studies  of  farm  mechanical 
equipment 

41,302 

43,750 

143,750 

100, 000(a) (1,3 

Studies  of  the  transportation 
and  storage  of  perishahle 
pr  oducts 

4,137 

5,000 

5,000 

Landc  lea  ring  investigations 

9,198 

13,850 

13,850 

Total  - 

259,823 

287,000 

392,000 

105,000 

(&)  Includes  :|p75,000  transferred  from  Special  Corn  Borer  Piesearch 
appropriation,  which  is  reduced  accordingly. 
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Activities  under  thi s  Appropriation 
General 

Funds  appropriated  for  agricultural  engineering  are  devoted  chief¬ 
ly  to  research  directed  tov/ard  solving  the  engineering  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  Considerable  consulting  service  is  rendered  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department  and  occasionally  outside  Govermnent  agencies  in  connection  v/ith 
their  engineering  problems,  Hesearch  v/ork  is  done  chiefly  in  cooperation 
with  other  bureaus  and  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Advice  and  Assistance;  Under  this  heading  is  included  such  work  of 
the  Division  as  relates  to  the  giving  out  of  practical  information,  includ- 
ingthe  preparation  and  printing  of  farmers’  bulletins,  the  making  of  motion 
picture  films,  the  handling  of  correspondence  with  the  outside  public,  and 
other  activities  the  object  of  v/hich  is  to  pass  to  the  public  the  informa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  research. 


Studies  of  the  Utilization  and  Apportionment  o f  Vi'ate r  for  Irrigetion 
and  the  Organization,  Ope  rat  ion,  and  Maintenance  of  Irrigation  Districts; 
Chief  among  the  studies  in  this  field  are  those  directed  toward  securing 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  limited  water  supply  available  for  irrigation 
in  the  arid  V<est,  These  studies,  conducted  in  cooperation  vdth  State 
agencies,  involve  long— continued  experimental  investigations  relating  to 
the  v/ater  requirement  of  plants,  the  conserving  of  off-season  rainfall,  the 
best  methods  of  bringing  water  to  the  plants,  end  the  prevention,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  losses  of  water  through  evaporation  and  seepage.  Other  lines 
of  inquiry  are,  the  development  of  the  best  types  of  apparatus  for  measur¬ 
ing  irrigation  water,  methods  of  overcoming  the  loss  of  capacity  of  irriga¬ 
tion  canals  and  reservoirs  due  to  silt  snd  gravel  deposits,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  flow  in  irrigation  conduits  of  s.11  types,  md  the  best  methods  of 
cleaning  and  mrintaining  irrigation  canals.  Engine ering— economic  studies 
are  made  of  irrigation  enterprises  that  ha.ve  found  themselves  in  difficul¬ 
ties  largely  as  a  result  of  oconoxnic  conditions  that  have  existed  since  the 
World  War,  in  an  effort  to  develop  practical  procedures  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  such  enterprises.  Related  to  the  problems  of  irrigation  are  those 
of  drainage  that  develop  as  a  result  of  irrigation  due  to  the  rise  of  ground 
w'ater  and  the  resulting'  surface  concentration  of  alkalies.  The  development 
of  methods  of  preventing  water-losing  of  land  and  the  reclamation  of  areas 
already  damaged  is  one  of  the  important  lines  of  v/ork  in  the  irrigated  West, 
Studies  are  under  v/ay  in  New  Jersey,  designed  to  develop  the  feasibility  of 
irrigating  with  sewage  derived  from  cities  and  institutions. 


Investigation  of  D esign,  Co nstruction.  Operation,  and  Maintenance 
of  Drainage  Structures,  the  Organization  and  Development  of  Drainage  Dis¬ 

tricts,  and  Control  of  Erosion;  Research  under  this  headiVig  is  designed 
to  develop  fundamental  facts  which  when  applied  tend  to  result  in  more 
effective  and  more  economiical  practice  in  draining  agricultural  land  and 
to  correct  the  disastrous  effects  of  soil  erosion.  Determination  of  the 
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rate  at  uhich  water  must  be  removed  to  afford  the  best  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  for  growing  crops  is  one  that  requires  long  continued  study  over 
wide  areas  representing  the  variations  encountered  in  rainfall,  topog¬ 
raphy,  and  soils.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  and  afford  a  basis  for  the  design  of  efficient  drains ge  channels, 

A  five-year  study  is  being  made  of  the  subject  of  pumping  for  drainage 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  chiefly  to  determ.ine  what  are  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  sources  of  power  for  such  pmping.  The  question  of  the  durability 
of  tile  when  subjected  to  so-called  "alkali”  v/aters  end  to  freezing  is  of 
high  importance  to  the  farmer.  Cooperative  studies  in  this  subject 
have  been  continued  several  years  in  cooperation  with  Ivlinnesota  agencies, 
and  a  number  of  reports  have  been  issued,  A  practical  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  in  advance  of  installation,  by  means  of  soil  analyses,  the  best 
spacing  and  depth  a.t  which  to  lay  drain  tile  has  been  continued  for  two 
years.  If  such  a  procedure  can  be  developed  it  will  be  of  great  economic 
value  as  it  will  eliminate  a  large  clement  of  chance  in  tile  drain  install¬ 
ation,  The  work  dealing  with  the  correction  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion 
is  carried  on  \mdcr  a  specific  appropriation  of  Congress,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  arid  the  Forest  Service,  Three  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  are  noy/  in  operation.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  types  of  terraces  that  will  bo  effective  r;gainst  erosion  and  still  give 
the  minimum  of  interference  with  the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

Studies  of  Farm  StruetTures  and  Other  Appurtenances;  Farm  building 
construction  today  consists  largely  in  following  precedent  and  is  carried 
on  without  scientific  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  should  be  taken  into 
account.  This  applies  not  only  to  farm  homes  but  to  animal  shelters  and 
storages  for  crops,  A  major  project  in  the  Division  at  present  is  a  study 
of  the  research  novy  being  done  with  reference  to  farm  structures,  and  the 
forxmilation  of  a  coordinated  national  program  in  which  all  available  research 
agencies  may  engage  in  a  correlated  series  of  projects.  The  matter  of  stor¬ 
ing  grain  on  the  farm  is  one  that  is  nov/  being  given  prominence  as  a  step  in 
the  way  of  the  orderly  marketing  of  crops.  An  investigation  of  the  best 
methods  of  heating  greenhouses  is  in  progress. 

Studies  of  Farm  Mechanical  Equipment;  In  this  field  studies  are 
under  way  with  the  object  of  improving  existing  farm  machinery  and  developing 
now  machinery  to  meet  specific  needs.  The  v/ork  vath  reference  to  the 
European  corn  borer  tiiat  has  been  under  way  for  some  tliree  years  is  an  out¬ 
standing  project.  An  example  of  the  adaptation  of  commercial  farm  machinery 
to  the  needs  of  the  corn  borer  situation  is  the  development  of  attachments 
to  several  of  the  commercial  corn  harvesters,  enabling  the  stalk  to  be  cut 
close  to  thegipound,  the  lo’w  cutting  of  corn  being  a  v/ell -re cognized  measure 
of  corn  borer  control.  In  addition,  there  has  been  developed  a  stalk  cutter 
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of  the  sled  type  that  can  he  constructed  hy  a  farmer,  as  v/ell  as  an  implement 
for  low  cuttir^  hy  hani.  Other  promising  v/ork  comprises  the  development  of 
rakes,  burners,  ®nd  plov/s,  especially  designed  to  leave  a  perfectly  clean 
ground  s-urface,  as  well  as  improvements  of  husker-shredders  and  ensilage 
cutters  designed  particularly  to  destroy  the  corn  horero  Experimental  work 
for  the  development  of  practical  equipment  for  the  pre-drying  of  seed  cooton 
apparently  has  resulted  in  success.  The  equipment  developed  is  being  tried 
out  hy  several  planters  in  connection  with  the  current  cotton  crop.  Other 
important  cooperative  lines  of  research  in  progress  are:  A  study  of  fertilizer 
distributing  machinery  vdth  reference  to  cotton,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
investigations  of  the  performance  of  the  combined  harvester-thresher  end  the 
drying  of  grain  hy  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 

Inves t i gation  of  the  Transportation  and  Storage  o J'__Per i shahle  Products; 
This  investigation,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
seeks  to  solve  mechanical  problems  involved  in  the  trarisportation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  principally  throiigh  improving  the  insulation  qualities  of  refrig¬ 
erator  cars.  Another  phase  of  this  project  is  the  development  of  the  most 
effective  railway  equipment  for  transporting  fruits  in  the  dead  of  v/inter  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  Eastern  markets. 

Land  Clearing  Investigations;  Under  this  heading  the  Division  is  con¬ 
ducting,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Mmiesota,  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  best  method  of  removing  sturaps,  stones,  and  small  growth, 
principally  from  fields  now  under  cultivation.  Studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
poisoning  growing  trees  and  brush  as  a  means  of  hastening  their  decay  also  are 
in  progress  in  Connecticut,  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  The  relation  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  field-  as  to  shape,  size  and  the  presence  of  ob¬ 
structions  such  as  stumps,  stones,  ditches,  etc.  -  to  economical  cultivation 
with  modern  machinery,  is  believed  to  be  much  mere  significant  than  has  been 
generally  realized.  Some  preliminary  work  has  indicated  that  experimental 
studies  of  this  subject  would  be  very  profitable,  especially  in  the  South  and 
possibly  in  the  New  England  States. 


C 


Note.-  Also  see  Miscellaneous  Section  for  ’Tederal-Aid  Highway  System’,'”  and 
l.fcunt  Vernon  Memorial  Highway”. 
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(a)  GENERAL  AElilRlSTRATIVB  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $286,000 

Budget,  1931  .  236,000 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

General  Administration  .  $287,466  $  286,000  $  286,000 


Activities  under  this  appropriation 

TLis  appropriation  is  for  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  ■'oureau,  and  of  various  service  sections  such  as  stenographic,  photographic 
audits  and  accounts,  property  and  supplies,  which  serve  the  whole  "bureau* 

(h)  EARil  IilAITAGELIENT  AI3E  FR,A.CTICE 


Appropriation,  1930  . $409,000 

Budget,  1931  .  437,000 

Increase  . . 28,000 


Ihe  increase  of  $28,000  is  su^omitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(l)  $7,910  for  inaugarating  a  study  of  crop  and  price  insurance. 

There  is  urgent  demand  for  information  on  crop  insurance  and  certain  private 
insurance  organizations  are  attempting  to  develop  forms  of  crop  insurance  at 
the  present  time.  During  the  first  session  of  the  70th  Congress  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  hy  the  Senate  (s*  Res.  ^51)  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  his  views  as  to  whether  the  insurance  of  farmers  "by  the 
Eederal  Government  against  droughts,  floods,  storms  and  other  hazards  would 
he  consistent  Y;ith  sound  governmental  and  econom.ic  policies,  and  if  so, 
under  what  conditions  such  insurance  should  he  issued.  The  Department 
pointed  out  in  reply  to  this  resolution  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  a 
study  of  this  problem  and  that  it  was  a  proper  function  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  such  study  and  to  supply  the  necessary  facts.  Practically  no 
statistical  work  has  been  done  to  approximate  an  actuarial  basis  for  hazards 
to  growing  crops.  Certain  data  are  available  on  damage  to  crops  from  various 
causes,  but  these  data  must  be  given  cai*eful  statistical  analysis  in  order 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  crop  insurance. 

The  subject  of  price  insurance  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  received 
no  study  whatever,  although  there  is  an  urgent  and  growing  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  its  feasibility,  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  developed.  No  funds  are  being  expended  for  the  study  of  either  crop 
or  price  insurance  at  the  present  time. 
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(2)  $5,510  for  the  emplo^/ment  of  one  additional  man  to  assist  in 
studies  of  production  credit,  especially  of  the  effect  of  production  loans 
hy  dealers  in  farm  products  upon  the  expansion  of  production  and  upon  rates 
to  growers.  Such  loans  are  an  important  factor  in  production  and  it  is 
necessary  to  jhtain  definite  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  furnishing  of  production  credit  hy  dealers  is  responsible  for 
surpluses  of  certain  crops,  and  definite  information  should  be  obtained 
covering  this  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  highly  exorbitant  rates  are 
often  paid  by  farmers  for  credit,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  farmers*  credit  facilities. 

(3)  $5,000  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
annual  survey  of  the  farm  real  estate  situation.  The  recent  large  losses 
in  farm  laud  values  and  farm  mortgages,  and  a  future  prospect,  which  is 
radically  different  than  in  pre-war  experiences,  have  aroused  a  new  de¬ 
mand  for  statistical  information  and  research  in  valuation  problems.  Fne 
demand  is  particularly  urgent  for  data  applicable  to  distinctive  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  and  districts.  Generalized  data  for  an  entire  State,  therefore, 
are  insufficient.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  present  estimates  of  val¬ 
ues  insofar  as  practicable  by  compilations  of  actual  current  sales  prices 
paid.  The  present  estimates  of  the  annual  volume  of  foreclosures,  voluntary 
sales,  etc,,  will  be  replaced  by  similar  reports  from  the  official  county 
and  State  records.  From  county  records  other  needed  new  data  will  be 
obtained  such  as  the  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  sales  price,  the  ratio  of 
assessed  values  to  sales  prices  and  mortgage  rates  of  interest,  and  taxes 

on  real  estate  delinquent,  etc,  A  current  index  of  gross  and  net  land 
earnings  and  of  the  relationship  of  current  land  prices  to  these  incomes 
will  be  developed,  A  rejporting  list  of  country  real  estate  dealers,  country 
bankers,  appraisers  and  other  business  men  closely  identified  with  farm 
lands  will  be  made  up  in  order  to  obtain  information  difficult  to  obtain 
from  other  sources.  Working  contacts  will  be  developed  with  selected 
institutions  such  as  life  insurance  companies  and  land  banks,  and  in  all 
cases  endeavor  will  be  made  to  make  the  information  representative  enou^ 
to  be  applicable  to  distinctive  agricultural  areas  within  States, 

(4)  $9,780  for  the  expansion  of  studies  relating  to  types  of  farming 
systems  of  farming,  and  of  the  necessary  adjustments  in  agriculture  to  meet 

the  changed  economic  conditions.  Research  in  farm  management  has  been  ex¬ 

panding  Yery  rapidly  in  the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  personnel  of  the  farm  management  division  of  this 
bureau  must  be  enlarged  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  State  colleges  in 
the  most  effective  way.  The  increase  will  be  used  to  provide  funds  for  the 
employment  of  regional  specialists  who,  working  in  cooperation  with  members 
•f  the  various  State  Colleges,  will  give  attention  to  the  special  problem  of 
each  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  country''  and  determine  for  each  type- 
of-farraing  area  the  programs  of  production  and  systems  of  farming  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  profitable.  The  objectives  will  be  as  follows?  First,  to 
determine  the  most  profitable  system  of  farming  in  each  of  the  type— of— farming 
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Regions.  Second,  to  analyze  the  forces  a.nd  conditions  making  for  long¬ 
time  and  short-time  changes  in  the  most  profitable  types  of  organization, 
so  as  to  he  able  to  point  out  changes  needed  to  keep  the  farming  programs 
for  the  country  adjusted  to  current  conditions.  Third,  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  cost  analysis,  farm  planning  and  budgeting  for  use  by- 
farmers  in  planning  their  operations.  Fourth,  to  study  the  relations  of 
the  farmers*  problems  of  successful  business  organization  for  farm  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  State,  regional,  and  national  agricultural  situation  and 
policies.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to  study  present  conditions  in  all 
important  lines  of  production  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  range  of  effi¬ 
ciency  now  being  realized  on  American  farms  a.nd  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Various  methods  and  operations  under  different  sets  of  conditions;  and  to 
discover  and  adapt  new  and  more  efficient  methods,  and,  particularly  to 
study  the  economic  use  and  application  of  the  new  and  rapidly  developing 
farm  machinery  and  the  prontices  made  necessary  by  its  adoption. 

Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

Estimated 

Estim.ated 

Increa.se 

1929 

1930 

1931 

or  Decrease 

Agricultural  Finance 

$  42,618 

$  55,164 

$  68,384 

$  13,220  (1-2) 

Land  economics  and  utilization 

102,720 

103,126 

108,126 

5,000  (3) 

Farm  population  and  rural  life 

33,368 

33,320 

33 , 320 

- 

Farm  management 

88,757 

99,740 

109,520 

9,780  (4) 

Cost  of  production 

110,569 

117,650 

117,650 

— 

Total 

378,032 

409,000 

437,000 

28,000 

Activities 

under  this 

Appropria 

t  ion 

General 


The  economic  research  work  of  the  biureau  dealing  primarily  with 
production  problems  is  done  chiefly  under  this  appropriation.  This  in¬ 
cludes  farm  organization  and  management  problems,  cost  of  production, 
agricultural  credit,  insurance,  taxation,  farm  ownership  and  tenancy, 
labor,  land  settlement  and  utilization,  and  farm  life  problems. 

Agricultural  Finance;  Studies  of  farm  taxation  have  been  undertaken 
in  cooperation  ^vith  a  number  of  States.  From  data  collected  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  some  sections  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  net  rant  of 
land  is  talcen  by  taxes.  Assistance  is  being  given  to  State  agencies  in 
working  cut  revisions  in  taxing  systems.  Studies  of  farm  credit  show  that 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  fauns  use  seasonal  credit.  Efforts  are 
being  made  by  this  bureau  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  to  improve 
farmers*  credit  facilities  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  needed 
credit  at  reasonable  rates.  The  question  of  credit  is  studied  in  relation 
to  farm  management  and  marketing  problems.  Study  is  being  given  to  the 
problems  connected  v/ith  farmers*  mutual  fire  insurance  and  improved  methods 
and  practices  have  been  recommended. 
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Land  Economics  and  Land  Utilization;  Studies  are  made  of  the 
causes  of  agricultural  surpluses.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  such  as  the  tractor,  and  of  increased  yield  per  acre,  etc,, 
with  resultant  geographic  shifts  in  crop  and  livestock  production  have 
Been  studied  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  prohahle  changes  in  need  for 
farm  land,  and  for  formulating  land  utilization  policies.  Maps  showing 
shifts  in  production  have  Been  puBlished  and  an  index  of  agricultural 
production  is  under  way.  Cooperative  work  is  Being  carried  on  with 
States  in  working  out  programs  for  marginal  and  suBmarginal  lands, 

Earm  Population  and  Rural  Life:  Under  the  Purnell  Act  a  sum  of 
Between  $90,000  and  $100,000  has  Been  allocated  to  sociological  research 
at  the  Experiment  Stations  in  25  States.  This  Bureau  has  cooperated  to 
some  extent  in  practically  all  of  the  projects  which  have  Been  under  way, 
including  studies  rf  the  composition  and  clianges  in  rural  population, 
rural  community  organizations,  social  aspects  of  farmers*  local  munici¬ 
palities,  and  movement  of  population  to  and  from  farms.  Special  study 
has  Been  given  to  the  social  aspects  of  problems  of  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions.  Concrete  suggestions  have  Been  made  in  a  number  of  cases  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Bringing  about  more  active  support  of  organizations  By  members 
throu^  Better  dissemination  of  accurate  infoimation  on  the  part  of  the 
management . 

Earm  Management ;  Closer  cooperation  has  Been  maintained  each  year 
with  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  working  out 
farm  programs.  Detailed  analyses  of  tjrpes  of  farming  have  Been  miade  during 
the  past  year  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  UeBraska,  Eorth 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma.  The  results  of  these  studies  have  al¬ 
ready  Been  used  to  good  advantage  in  interpreting  the  national  outlook  to 
local  extension  men  and  to  faimers  in  terms  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  different  areas  in  each  State,  Local  agricultural  workers  make  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  curtailment  or  expansion  of  acreages  to  Be  planted 
of  certain  crops  in  particular  sections,  in  the  li^t  of  information  fur¬ 
nished  By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  cooperation  with 
ether  divisions  of  the  Bureau  complete  analyses  have  Been  made  of  the  present 
status  and  future  prospects  with  regard  to  certain  crops.  Apples,  peaches 
and  grapes  have  Been  covered  By  surveys  and  a  survey  of  pecans  is  under  way. 
Infoimation  is  obtained  on  niJunBers  and  ages  of  trees,  By  variety.  Outlets 
and  consumer  preferences  have  Been  studied  and  definite  recommendations 
have  Been  made  for  curtaihnent  or  expansion  of  planting  of  certain  varieties 
in  various  sections.  Constant  work  is  Being  carried  on  in  connection  with 
improvement  of  machinery  and  methods. 

Costs  of  Production;  Information  is  puBlished  annually  on  the 
costs  of  producing  a  number  of  the  principal  agricultural  products.  Various 
methods  are  compared  with  regard  to  costs  and  general  efficiency,  Eor  ex¬ 
ample,  data  have  Been  compiled  to  show  the  relative  costs  of  harvesting  By 
combine  as  compared  with  other  equipment,  for  varying  numbers  of  acres. 

Costs  of  sledding  cotton  as  compared  to  other  methods  have  Been  worked  out 
and  puBlished  as  well  as  information  on  other  factors  connected  with  har¬ 
vesting,  A  stud^)"  has  Been  made  of  large  scale  farming,  and  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  pointed  out. 
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A  new  line  of  work  called  ''Earm  Budgeting"  has  Been  undertaken  with 
the  State  colleges  in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
in  which  definite  farm  plans  for  the  coming  year  are  worked  out  with  farmers 
Accounts  kept  By  farmers  are  analysed  and  suggestions  made  for  the  next 
year’s  operation.  Earmers  adjust  their  systems  of  farming  when  the  outlook 
for  a  particular  product  indicates  that  a  profitable  change  can  Be  made. 

This  type  of  work  serves  to  put  the  information  available  in  the  Department 
into  actual  use  By  individual  farmers. 

(c)  ilAREETING  AIU3  DISTRIBUTINC  EARI^  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $774,900 

Budget,  1931  . . 836,800 

Increase  . 61,900 


Thei'e  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $61,900  in  this  appropriation,  But 
due  to  a  reduction  of  $5,200  proposed  to  Be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  for  continuation  By  that  Bureau,  of  cctton  utilization  invest 
gations,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  $67,100  which  is  submitted  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  $10,000  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  project  on  the  direct 
marketing  of  livestock.  Marked  changes  have  Been  taking  place  in  the 
methods  and  practices  of  marketing  livestock,  particularly  hogs  and  stock- 
ers  and  feeder  cattle,  resulting  in  the  material  development  in  direct  mar¬ 
keting  of  hogs  to  packers  and  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  range  to 
feed  lots,  Clianges  which  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the  various  in¬ 
terests  concerned  in  the  marketing  of  livestock  have  resulted  in  mucB-  con¬ 
fusion  and  controversy,  causing  many  producers  and  others  interested  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock  to  appeal  to  this  Bureau  for  information.  Legisla¬ 
tion  has  Been  proposed  to  regulate  direct  Buying  activities.  No  study  as 
yet  has  Been  attempted  to  determine  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this 
method,  or  its  possible  economic  effects  on  the  future  of  the  livestock 
industry.  Other  problems  need  to  Be  studied  and  the  results  published  for 
the  guidance  of  producers,  shippers  and  the  trade.  The  increase  will  per¬ 
mit  of  the  employment  of  an  economist  with  sufficient  assistance  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  subject.  An  amount  of  approximately  $2,500  will  Be 
expended  on  this  work  during  the  current  year, 

(2)  $12,000  for  studies  of  the  marketing  and  standardization  of 
adfalfa  meal.  Beans  and  soybeans.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the 
expansion  of  this  work  and  studies  are  needed  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  protein  and  other  factors  in  alfalfa  meal  and  the  Best  methods  of 
handling  determinations  of  such  factors  in  alfalfa  meal  standards.  There 
has  Been  a  steady  demand  for  the  promulgation  of  standards  for  alfalfa 
meal  and  a  specific  item  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1929  for  starting  this  work.  But  it  has  Been  found  that  extensive  field 
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work  and  a  large  amount  of  lakoratorjr  study  will  Be  necessaiyr  Before  sat¬ 
isfactory  standards  can  Be  worked  out.  Large  quantities  of  alfalfa  meal 
are  now  Being  shipped  especially  in  States  affected  By  quarantine  against 
the  shipment  of  alfalfa  hay  Because  of  weevils,  and  the  Bureau  is  Being 
urged  to  expedite  the  promulgation  of  standards.  Ver^r  troublesome  pro¬ 
blems  have  arisen  also  in  connection  with  the  limits  of  safety  for  mois~ 
ture  in  the  standards  for  Beans  and  soybeans  which  will  require  Both 
laboratory  study  and  field  observations, 

(3)  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  laboratory  studies  of  cotton 
fiber.  The  fundamental  unit  of  cotton  marketing  as  well  as  cotton  Breed¬ 
ing  and  production,  is  the  single  fiber,  whereas  the  fundamental  Basis  for 
spinning  and  weaving  is  the  arraj^  of  fibers.  The  spinning  qualities  and 
yarn  properties  which  any  given  cotton  possesses  is  determined  By  the 
dimensions  and  characteristics  of  the  fibers  themselves,  individually  and 
collectively,  Ho  satisfactory  information  is  available  concerning  the 
interrelationships  Between  the  fiber  properties  and  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  finished  products.  Ho  indices  of  spinning  quality  in  terms  of  scientific 
measurements  of  the  raw  cotton  itself  are  available.  In  cases  of  dispute, 
controversy,  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  the  Department  finds  itself 
vdthout  adequate  facts  and  detailed  information.  There  is  urgent  need  for 

an  interpretation  of  the  present  grade  and  staple  standards,  and  a  more 
scientific  and  stable  basis  for  a  revision  of  these  and  for  the  development 
of  standards  for  character,  Infoimation  of  this  type  is  not  only  funda¬ 
mental  to  a  proper  understanding  and  solution  of  standardization  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems,  but  also  of  quality  problems  in  the  field  of  production, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  in  the  field  of  manufacture,  on  the  other.  An 
amount  of  $32,880  is  available  for  the  entire  project  on  Cotton  Standards 
and  testing, 

(4)  $35,000  for  further  development  of  outlook  work.  The  first  de¬ 
finite  appropriation,  an  amount  of  $68,220,  was  made  for  this  work  in  1929, 
The  new  a,ppropriations  made  possible  the  employment  of  a  number  of  special¬ 
ists  to  devote  their  entire  time  tc  gethering  and  analyzing  data  bearing 
upon  the  agric-’oltural  situation.  Much  additional  statistical  and  analytical 
work  remains  to  be  done,  however,  before  the  bureau  will  be  in  positien  to 
meet  the  demands  for  economic  information  needed  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
planning  of  farm  operations,  and  therefore  a  marked  expansion  of  the  T/ork  is 
needed  during  1931, 

This  work  involves  research  studies  on  the  fundamental  principles 
■'Underlying  the  production  and  market i'ng  of  farm  products  and  it  is  hi^.ly 
desirable  to  extend  the  work  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  of  max:-miim  use¬ 
fulness,  This  will  require  additional  intensive  research  wo'xk  and  the 
collection  ©f  additional  basic  information.  The  importance  of  adjusting 
agricultural  production  to  meet  probable  demand  is  now  widely  recognized 
and  this  work  has  become  basic  to  the  antivities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  many  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  for  assistance  in  extonding  and  localizing 
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the  agricultural  outlook  information  so  as  to  he  of  tile  greatest  benefit 
to  particular  localities.  Additional  funds  will  he  needed  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  men  trained  in  research  and  extension  methods  to  assist  the  State 
colleges  in  developing  farming  programs  for  the  different  tj/pes  of  farming 
areas  which  in  the  light  of  the  outlook  will  give  the  best  reswAts  to 
famers* 


The  project  f^Market  Demand  Analysisf ,  wliich  was  carried  under  the 
same  appropriation,  has  been  added  to  the  outlook  work  for  the  fiscal 
year  1930,  Tliis  project  was  in  existence  before  the  outlook  money  was 
appropriated  but  as  the  purposes  are  identical,  the  two  have  been  com¬ 
bined,  making  a  total  of  $96,491  available  for  outlook  work  for  1930, 

(5)  $10, SCO  for  research  work  in  the  production,  handling,  and  mar¬ 

keting  of  tobacco,  Althou^  tobacco  is  one  of  our  leading  crops,  both  in 
point  of  production  and  foreign  trade,  up  to  the  present  time  little  econo¬ 
mic  research  work  dealing  with  this  commodity  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau, 
Certain  of  the  important  tobacco  growing  areas  are  in  a  serious  situation 
at  the  present  time  as  a  result  of  changing  habits  of  consumers,  excessive 
production  and  increased  competition  from  foreign  countries.  Growers  and 
cooperative  organizations  are  in  need  of  the  best  information  obtainable 
with  regard  to  the  trends  of  consumption  both  here  and  abroad  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  tobacco  growing  in  principal  competing  countries,  Frequent'  requests 
are  made  of  this  bureau  by  cooperative  organizations,  State  marketing  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  trade  for  information  wiaich  will  help  them  to  solve  their 
marketing  problems.  The  lack  cf  basic  statistical  information  and  of  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  malces  it  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  render  the 
service  needed  at  the  present  time.  ITo  funds  are  being  expended  for  this 
purpose  at  present. 


Project  Statement 


Increase 


Project 

Expended 

Estimated 

Estimated 

or  Decrease 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Marketing  fruits  &  vegetables 

$  90,061 

$  86,660 

$  86,660 

Market  price  trends  and 

transportations 

.  110,2-14 

124,370 

124,370 

- 

Marketing  live  stock, meats  &  wool 

77,451 

83,140 

93, 140 

+ 

io;ooo  (1) 

Marketing  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 

duct  s 

33,762 

38,522 

38,522 

- 

Marketing  hay,  feed  and  seed 

52,898 

52,420 

64,420 

+ 

12,000  (2) 

Gotten  handling  and  marketing 

30,553 

33,850 

33,850 

— 

Cotton  standards  a^d  testing 

30,324 

32,880 

42,880 

10,000  (3) 

Utilization  of  cotton 

35,398 

38,100 

32,900 

— 

5,200  * 

Southwestern  cotton  marketing 

research 

- 

8,967 

8,967 

— 

S  tate  cooperation  in  marketing 

work 

44,442 

47,840 

47,840 

— 

Groun  investigations 

98,376 

96,940 

96,940 

- 

Market  information 

34,865 

34, 720 

34,720 

Outlook  reports 

91,653 

96,491 

121,491 

+ 

25,000  (4) 

Marketing  tobacco 

— 

— 

10,100 

+ 

10,100  (5) 

Total 

729,997 

774,900 

836,800 

+ 

61,900 

*  Transferred  to  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  1931  Budget, 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 
GeneroA 


This  appropriation  is  devoted  very  Irjrgely  to  research  work  on  the 
economic  prohlems  ®f  marketing.  In  addition  the  physical  problems  connect¬ 
ed  v/ith  handling,  grading,  packing,  shipping  and  marketing  of  products  are 
studied  and  recommendations  are  made  for  improvements,  numerous  laboratory 
studies  are  carried  on,  such  as  spinning  tests  of  various  types  and  grades 
of  cotton,  milling,  baking  and  chemical  tests  connected  with  the  grading  of 
grain.  Work  is  being  done  to  establish  axlditional  uses  for  cotton.  Stan¬ 
dardized  grades  have  been  prepared  for  a  large  number  of  products  o,nd  demon- 
strational  work  is  carried  on  to  educate  the  producers  and  the  trade  in 
their  use. 

Marketing  fruits  and  vegetables;  United  Stakes  standards  for  44 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  recommended.  Since  two  or  more  sets  of 
standards  are  necessary  for  different  types  of  the  same  commodity  which 
vary  widely,  a  total  of  57  standards  have  been  issued.  Work  is  being 
done  on  a  number  of  additional  products  and  constant  work  is  being  done 
in  explaining  and  demonstraking  the  standards  and  changing  them  when  it 
appears  thak  a  modification  will  be  advantageous  to  the  users.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  establishing  stamdards  for  cannerj/'  products.  This  work 
is  popular  with  both  the  producers  amd  the  canners.  Some  attention  has 
been  given  to  flower  bulbs.  Many  of  the  United  States  standards  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  adopted  by  various  States  and  their  use 
made  mandatory  under  State  laws.  They  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  market 
news  and  inspection  services  of  the  bureau,  and  a  number  of  them  are  em*- 
ploj'ed  in  the  warehousing  of  products  under  the  Warehouse  Act. 

A  series  of  bulletins  is  being  prepared  on  the  origin  and  distribu¬ 
tion  ffif  certakn  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which  is  proving  of  value  to 
those  interested  in  those  crops,  and  much  detailed  information  is  published 
on  conditions  and  practices  in  important  producing  areas  and  markets  for 
various  crops. 

Market  Price  Trends  and  Transportation;  Tlie  issuance  every  month 
of  a  mimeographed  report  entitled  ’’The  Price  Situation”  has  proved  to  be 
of  benefit  to  farmers  and  others.  This  report  analyzes  all  available  in¬ 
formation  on  the  general  situation  and  points  out  the  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  prices  of  various  products,  and  what  the  probable  future  trends 
in  prices  will  be.  The  monthly  price- situation  report  is  of  value  to 
State  stak ist icians  and  economists  who  use  it  in  preparing  local  reports 
and  in  planning  production  programs.  Detailed  analyses  of  an  extremely 
large  volume  of  information  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  significant 
facts  before  the  public.  This  work  is  closely  associated  with  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  basis  for  the  outlook  reports. 
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Marketing  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool:  The  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  information  on  grade  standards,  consumer  preferences,  market  demands,  mar¬ 
keting  methods,  and  the  economic  factors  affecting  market  prices  has  made  it 
necessary  to  expand  the  educational  activities.  One  representative  of  the 
Bureau  has  devoted  practically  his  entire  time  in  meeting  requests  for  live¬ 
stock  grading  demonstrations  which  have  Been  attended  By  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  others  interested  in  the  grading  of  livestock.  These  demonstrations  are 
followed  By  demonstrations  of  meat  grades  and  the  correlation  Between  the 
grade  of  the  live  animal  and  of  the  carcass  is  shown.  LamB  cutting  demon¬ 
strations  have  Been  held  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board  and  motion  pictures  have  Been  prepared  demonstrating  the  grades  and 
methods  of  cutting,  Ex]iiBits  demonstrating  the  classes  and  grades  of  meat 
wore  prepared  for  9  livestock  shows  and  expositions.  The  report  on  the  pure¬ 
bred  livestock  sale  price  survey  summarized  the  price  on  73,885  purebred 
animals.  This  report  keexos  Buyers  and  sellers  informed  and  tends  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  pureBreds.  Work  has  Been  started  in  developing  standardized 
grades  for  hides  and  skins.  Approximately  3,700  copies  of  the  Tentative 
Schedule  of  Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Hides  and  Skins  have  Been  sent  out 
to  producers,  dealers  and  tanners  for  suggestion  and  criticism,  A  Beginning 
has  Been  made  in  obtaining  information  on  the  direct  Bu;^^ing  of  hogs  in 
response  to  urgent  requests  for  information  on  the  subject. 

Marketing  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products;  This  project  covers  investiga¬ 
tional  and  demonstrational  work  on  the  marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
Standards  have  Been  prepared  for  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  live  and  dressed 
poultry,  and  standards  for  turkeys  have  Been  formulated  and  will  Be  used  in 
grading  work  this  season  after  wiiich  they  will  Be  modified  if  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  trade,  A  large  part  of  the  grading  work  is  carried  on 
in  cooipera.tion  with  State  Agencies,  the  EederaU  Bureau  giving  instruction 
and  supervision.  Studies  are  made  of  factors  influencing  the  marketing  of 
these  products,  of  price  quotations,  and  trade  and  exchange  practices.  The 
marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  has  Become  of  tremendous  importance 
in  recent  years,  Both  on  account  of  the  large  volume  and  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  very  large  number  of  individual  producers  who  depend  upon  the 
Department  for  advice  and  guidance. 


Kay  Standardization;  A  special  campaign  of  educational  work  has  Been 
conducted  on  the  methods  of  harvesting,  BaAing,  and  storing  necessary  to  the 
production  of  high  grade  alfalfa  hay,  Farmers*  Bulletin  Uo,  1539,  "High 
Grade  Alfalfa  Hay,  Methods  of  Production,  Baling  and  Loading  for  Market"  has 
Been  prepared  and  distributed  among  producers  and  shippers  of  alfalfa  hay  in 
the  most  important  alfalfa  producing  States,  The  demand  for  this  Bulletin 
has  Been  so  great  tha,t  a  second  edition  of  30,000  copies  was  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  requests. 
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Hay  grading  demonstrations  have  deen  held  "before  producers,  dealers  and 
feeders  of  hay  at  many  points  throu^out  the  hay  producing  States.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Chicago  International  Livestock  Show  and  various  State 
colleges,  a  ha^’-  judging  contest  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Show, 
and  instructions  given  to  college  students  suid  others  on  the  Federal  grades. 

A  n-um'oer  of  contests  were  held  at  colleges  in  the  Western  States  and  an 
exhibit  was  made  at  the  Pacific  International  Livestock  ExhilDition.  Ah  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  num'ber  of  type  samples  of  hay  were  prepared  for  the  use  of 
State  workers,  shipping  associations,  and  hay  exchanges  in  demonstrating  the 
United  States  standards. 

Work  has  "been  continued  on  the  measurements  of  ha;'"  in  stacks  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  rules  for  determining  the  volume  of  hay  in  stacks  and 
the  nunher  .of  cuoic  feet  of  hay  necessary  to  make  a  ton.  Since  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  Western  States  are  sold  in  the  stack,  accurate 
rales  for  determining  the  number  of  tons  in  such  stacks  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  Uaring  the  past  two  seasons,  data  have  been  obtained  from  2,461 
stacks  and  these  data  are  being  tabulated  and  analyzed.  Phis  study  will  be 
completed  and  a  bulletin  on  rules  for  measuring  hay  in  stanks  and  mows  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Following  a  period  of  research  work  on  soybean  hay,  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Alabama,  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  hearings  were  held  and  tentative  United  States  standards  for 
soybean  ha,y  were  promulgated.  This  work  has  been  of  great  interest  through¬ 
out  the  soybean  producing  area.  The  United  States  standards  have  been 
adopted  as  the  official  standards  in  Alabama  and  are  being  used  at  important 
terminal  markets  for  this  jjroduct. 

Cotton  Handling  and  Marketing;  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
determining  the  effect  of  different  types  of  gin  machinery^  and  methods  cf 
ginning  on  the  quality  of  cotton.  Man3"  complaints  are  received  that  cotton 
is  damaged  by  faulty  ginning,  and  effort  is  being  made  to  determine  by  ex¬ 
periment  what  the  best  equipment  and  ginning  practices  are. 

Further  work  is  being  done  on  grading  problems.  Extreme  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  deciding  controversies  over  the  grade,  staple  length,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  value  of  cotton,  and  effort  is  being  made  to 
reduce  the  tests  to  mathematical  or  other  exact  bases. 

Utilization  of  Cotton;  This  Department  is  cooperating  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  (Inc.)  in  studying  the 
utilization  of  cotton  and  in  developing  new  and  extended  uses.  Basic  data 
are  now  being  assembled  on  trends  of  mill  consumption  of  cotton  of  various 
growths.  Data  have  been  gathered  on  the  production,  consumption,  prices, 
exports  and  imports  by  countries  of  the  v.a,rious  fibers  competing  with  cotton 
to  be  used  in  studying  the  trend  in  world  consumption  of  cotton  and  other 
fibers. 
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Manj’  tests  liave  “been  made  of  cotton  "bags  for  various  products,  cotton 
bale  covering,  etc,,  and  reports  bave  been  published  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cotton  over  other  fibers,  and  the  relative  costs  involved,  A 
large  potential  field  for  the  use  of  cotton  bags  has  been  revealed  by  this 
work. 


Southwestern  Cotton  Marketing  Research:  An  amo'unt  of  $8,967  was 
appropriated  for  the  current  year  for  a  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
alleged  discrimination  against  the  cotton  from  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
Southwest,  Work  has  been  began  upon  gathering  data  and  making  ginning  and 
spinning  tests  to  locate  factors  which  maj^  be  responsible  for  certain  defects, 
either  in  producing  or  handling  methods. 

State  Cooperation  in  Marketing  Work:  This  section  carries  a  number  of 
cooperative  projects  with  States  and  other  agencies  on  research  problems 
connected  with  handling  and  marketing  farm  products.  The  Hew  England  Research 
Council,  The  Port  of  Hew  York  Authority  and  a  number  of  other  similar 
organizations,  participate  in  the  work  as  well  as  State  and  local  agencies, 

G-rain  Investigation:  This  section  handles  the  research  xoroblems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  formulation  of  standardized  grades  for  grain  and  with  the 
application  of  such  grades  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  Grain  cleaning 
equipment  ho,s  been  devised  and  demonstrational  work  has  been  carried  on  to 
bring  about  improved  methods  of  harvesting  and  handling  grain.  Many  techni¬ 
cal  problems  are  involved  in  the  grading  of  grain  which  require  constant 
laboratory  study,  Eor  example,  the  protein  content  in  wheat  is  a  highly 
important  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  the  product.  Milling  and  baking 
tests  are  made  and  research  work  is  being  done  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  grain  producers  and  buyers. 

Market  Information;  This  section  covers  the  editorial  work  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  the  bulletins,  periodicals,  and  various  types  of 
printed  and  mimeographed  publications  of  the  bureau. 

Outlook  Reports?  The  first  specific  appropriation  for  agricultural 
outlook  work  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1929,  Previous  to  tha,t  time  such 
a  report  had  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  who  were  engaged  in  other 
work.  Much  statistical  aaid  analytical  work  remauns  to  be  done  before  the 
bureau  will  be  in  position  to  meet  fully  the  demands  for  economic  information 
needed  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  planning  of  farm  operations. 

The  outlook  report  for  1929,  which  was  issued  in  Eebruary,  was  en¬ 
larged  to  cover  in  condensed  form  the  results  of  analyses  of  all  available 
data  for  38  of  the  most  important  fo,rm  products  or  groups  of  products.  These 
data  covered  both  domestic  and  world  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  and 
pointed  out  the  probable  future  trends  in  production  and  prices.  Earners  were 
advised  as  to  opportunities  for  profitable  expansion  of  certain  activities 
and  wanned  against  over-expansion  of  others,  A  large  number  of  State 
agencies  cooperated  with  the  bureau  in  this  work  and  published  further  de¬ 
tailed  information  for  the  benefit  of  their  particular  States  and  sections 
and  used  it  in  making  specific  recommendations  for  reduction  or  expansion  of 
acreages  of  various  crops. 
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(d)  CROP  Aim  livestock  estimates 


Appropriation,  1930  . $845,000 

Budget,  1931  .  950,000 

Increase  .  ,  . .  105,000 

Ihe  increase  of  $105,000  is  suBraitted  for  the  following  reasons; 

(1)  $65,000  for  statistics  of  dairy  products;  At  present  the  only 
statistics  available  on  the  total  production  of  milk  are  the  Census  reports 
and  an  annual  statement  issued  hy  this  bureau  on  the  approximate  quantity  of 
milk  required  to  produce  the  dairy  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States* 
and  certain  figures  on  city  receipts  of  milk  as  reported  by  boards  of  health. 
These  figures  are  not  sufficiently  timely  to  give  adequate  indication  of  the 
trends  in  production.  Milk,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important  product  of  this 
country  for  which  no  adequate  statistics  are  available.  Profits  of  dairymen 
are  dependent  on  the  spread  between  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price  of  milk  or 
milk  products  sold.  This  price  spread  varies  constantly  from  month  to  month, 
and  there  is  corresponding  variation  in  the  returns  from  dairying*  prices  of 
dairy  products  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  supply.  For  this  reason  , 
dairjmien  should  have  adequa.te  information  in  time  to  allov/  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments,  Only  about  $5,000  is  being  used  for  this  work  at  present. 

(2)  $40,000  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  development  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Eepartment  of  Agriculture.  Tiie  Federal  Farm  Board  has  called 
upon  this  bureau  for  information  on  production  in  foreign  countries  which  com¬ 
pete  with  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States,  In  many  cases  only 
limited  information  is  available,  since  governments  in  most  foreign  countries 
do  not  make  reports  which  are  at  all  comparable  to  the  crop  reports  made  by 
this  department.  This  increase  will  make  it  possible  for  this  bureau  to 
collect  more  information  relative  to  agricultural  resources  and  prospective 
developments  in  production  in  foreign  countries;  and  to  collect  more  informar- 
tion  with  respect  to  demand  for,  and  other  conditions  that  affect  the  prices 
of  farm  products  in  foreign  countries. 

Trained  crop  estimators  are  needed  in  the  foreign  field  to  gather  these 
data.  This  information  is  neededfpruso  in  organizing  and  planning  production 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  in  foreign  countrie 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  The  increase  will  provide  also  for  more 
effective  distribution  of  such  information. 

It  is  proposed  to  strengthen  the  office  force  at  London  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  more  information  as  to  conditions  of  the  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  to  reestablish  an  office  at  Buenos  Aires  for  reporting  upon  crop  and 
livestock  conditions  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  also  to  assist  in  mar¬ 
keting  such  farm  products  from  the  United  States  as  may  find  a  mai’ket  in  this 
territory;  to  place  a  fruit  specialist  in  the  Orient  to  make  surveys  of  the 
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possiBility  of  marketing  fruit  in  Japan  and  China  and  assist  in  developing 
outlets  for  Aiierican  fruit  in  the  Orient;  to  place  a  livestock  and  meat 
■specialist  and  a  grain  specialist  in  Europe  to  cover  all  European  countries 
Buying  meats  and  grain  from  the  United  States,  and  to  report  upon  conditions 
that  effect  the  markets  and  upon  competition  which  American  products  may  he 
expected  to  meet. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  Department  is  to  he  of  maximim  service  to 
the  American  Earmer  in  planning  the  production  or  the  marketing  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  must  collect 
more  information  both  as  to  production  in  foreign  countries  and  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  affect  consumption  of  or  demand  for  agricultural  products  in 
foreign  countries.  Tne  Department  with  its  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Aner- 
ican  farmers  and  its  close  contact  with  the  farmers’  problems  throu^i  exten¬ 
sion  agencies,  is  in  position  to  make  extensive  use  of  all  available  data 
as  to  productionand  market  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  necessary  to  develop  f-urther  the  collection  of  information  and 
the  services  of  the  Department  in  marketing  products  in  foreign  countries, 
to  enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  effectively  programs  already  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  United  States.  An  amount  of  $113,000  is  being  used  in 
the  foreign  work  at  present. 


Project  Statement 


Project 


Expended 

1929 


Estimated 

1930 


Estimated 

1931 


Increase 


Crop  and  Livestock  reports  ...  $599,098  $648,840 


Production  and  marketing 

statistics .  82,732  83,160 

Foreign  Competition  and  demand  99,270  113,000 

Total  .  781,100  845,000 


$713,840  $  65,000  (l) 

83,160 

153,000  40,000  (2) 

950,000  105,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

General 


This  appropriation  consists  of  two  services,  ie.  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates  and  Foreign  Competition  and  Demand. 

Crop  and  Livestock  Reports;  Under  this  division,  all  of  the  estimates 
of  acreages  and  forecasts  of  the  production  of  the  various  crops  and  statis¬ 
tics  of  numbers  and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  are  prepared 
as  well  as  a  large  volume  of  related  information.  The  reports  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  60  separate  commodities,  or  groups  of  commodities.  The  work  is  carried 
on  cooperatively  in  32  States,  the  States  contribution  amounting  to  more  than 
$200,000  which  makes  possible  more  intensive  work  and  better  dissemination 
of  the  information  within  the  States  concerned. 
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Production  and  Marketing  Statistics;  This  section  compiles,  tabulates, 
and  analyzes  statistics  gathered  by  the  Division  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  by 
other  service  divisions  of  the  bureauo  Hie  data  are  prepared  for  publication 
in  statistical  bulletins,  yearbook  articles,  current  periodicals,  and  are 
used  as  the  bases  for  research  studies, 

Eoreign  Competition  and  Demand:  Information  relating  to  foreign  crop 
and  market  conditions  is  now  being  collected  annually  throu^  the  established 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  foreign  countries,  the  Consular 
Service  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  An  exchange  of  ir?- 
formation  directly  with  governments  and  with  private  agencies  adds  materially 
to  the  information  collected  through  the  above  channels.  The  Consular  Service 
contributes  timely  cables  on  shipments  to  the  United  States,  crop  prospects, 
stocks  at  important  points,  prices,  and  other  important  information  about  the 
markets,  and  more  extensive  written  reports  concerning  crop  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  past  year  Consular  Reports  have  averaged  more  than  600  per 
month,  making  a  total  of  nearly  7,500  reports  for  the  year.  The  foreign-* 
service  officers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  also  have  contributed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  agricultural  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  stocks,  and  particu¬ 
larly  economic  conditions  affecting  the  demand  for  agricultural  products. 

(e)  markbt  iespectiou  ge  ferishabie  roods 


Appropriation,  1930  . . $440,000 

Budget,  1931  . 475 , OOP 

Increase  . 35,000 


The  increase  of  $35,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  $5,000  for  the  employment  of  one  additional  supervisor  to  meet 
the  pressing  demand  for  expansion  of  the  service  on  poultry  and  eggs.  The 

demand  for  this  work  is  increasing,  as  producers  and  the  trade  are  real¬ 
izing  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  Federal  Certificate.  It  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  additional  supervision  to  extend  the  ser'/ice  tc  a  number  of 
new  points  where  cooperation  is  requested  by  State  and  local  agencies.  ApprO' 
zimately  $12,000  is  being  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  current  year. 

(2)  $5,000  for  the  eniplo;^mient  of  one  additional  supervisor  to  meet 

the  increased  demand  for  hay  inspection  and  segd  verification  Hi®. 

demand  for  the  service  has  outgrown  the  bureau*  s  facilit  ies*  on al 

employee  is  urgently  needed  in  Kansas  City,  and  an  additl'ofial  amount  alsd  id 
required  for  travel  and  for  clerieal  assistancei  In  ^ount  of  $54,709  is 
being  used  for  the  entire  section  at  present* 
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(3)  $20,000  for  exrpanding  the  deef  grading  and  stamping  service.  This 
service  has  hecome  popular  with  all  branches  of  the  trade,  especially  with 
producers*  organizations  and  retail  meat  dealers.  It  enables  consumers 

to  lourchase  the  quality  or  grade  desired,  since  the  stamp  appears  on  retail 
cuts.  Experience  thus  far  has  shown  that  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
better  quality,  when  the  Government  stamp  assures  them  that  they  are  getting 
the  quality  for  which  they  pay.  Practically  all  livestock  organizations  have 
during  the  past  year,  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  Department’s  beef 
grading  and  stamping  service  and  recommending  that  sufficient  funds  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  put  it  on  a  national  basis.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  national  Association  of  Retail  Meat  Dealers,  the  Rational  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  and  other  organizations.  The  increase  recommended  will  provide 
for  the  inaugumation  of  the  service  at  several  additional  markets  and  for 
additional  help  at  points  where  a  limited  service  now  is  being  maintained. 

The  allotment  to  the  meat  grading  project  (including  the  "beef  grading  ser¬ 
vice"  )  for  the  current  year  is  $22,150, 

(4)  $5,000  to  inauggrate  an  inspection  service  on  rice.  This  increase 
will  provide  for  a  grading  service  in  California,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  in 
cooperation  with  State  authorities.  An  experimental  service  is  being  carried 
on  at  the  present  time  in  Texas  and  California,  Rice  is  a  very  important 

crop  in  the  three  States  mentioned,  and  there  is  an  active  demand  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  The  Eederal  Government  will  furnish  supervision,  only,  the  actual 
gra,ding  being  done  by  local  inspectors  who  are  licensed  by  this  bureau. 
Approximately  $1,000  is  being  used  cn  this  work  at  present. 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended 

1929 

Inspection  of  fruits  and 

vegetables . . .  $310,532 

Ins.  of  dairy  and  poultry 

products  .  38,623 

Ins,  of  ha^-, beans, broomcorn  etc.  45,080 
G-rading  of  meats  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  . 16,318 

G-rading  of  tobacco .  - 

Inspection  of  rice  .  - 

Total .  410,553 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Increase 

1930 

1931 

$307,522 

$307 , 522 

- 

35,619 

40,619 

$  5,000  (1) 

54,709 

59,709 

5,000  (2) 

22,150 

42,150 

20,000  (3) 

20,000 

20,000 

- 

5,000 

5,000  (4) 

440,000 

475,000 

35,000 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 

This  appropriation  covers  the  inspection  and  grading  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  hay,  beans,  seeds, 
broomcorn,  rice,  meats  and  tobacco.  The  service  is  permissive  in  charact¬ 
er,  the  Federal  inspector  performing  the  inspections  only  at  the  request  of 
an  interested  pcrty  and  issuing  certificates  which  are  prima  facie  evidence 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  qnnlity  and  condition  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  inspected.  The  service  has  grown  rapidly  and  is  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting.  Pees  collected  for  the  services  during  the  past  year  and  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  amounted  to  more  than  $E50,000*00* 

Inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  .  All  previous  records  were  broken 
during  the  fiscal  year  1929,  for  the  number  of  inspections  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  both  at  shipping  points  and  receiving  points.  At  shipping  points 
there  was  an  increase  of  18,367  cars  and  at  receiving  points  5,202  cars,  with 
a  total  of  266,831  inspections,  compared  with  243,262  for  last  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  large  quantities  of  products  were  inspected  for  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  other  governmental  agencies.  Practically  all  of  the 
shippirg  point  inspections  are  made  under  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
various  States,  A  popular  service  which  v/as  begun  during  the  past  year  was 
the  inspection  of  grov/ers  ’  loads  of  cannery  tomatoes  upon  delivery  to  the 
factory.  Both  the  growers  and  the  biayers  who  have  tried  the  system  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  trading  on  the  basis  of  the  special  United  Sta.tes  grades 
recommended  for  canuiig  stock.  Much  educational  work  on  better  methods  of 
production  and  marketing  is  accomplished  through  the  inspection  service. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products;  Butter  and  Cheese  grading  services  are 
available  in  a  number  of  the  principal  markets  and  produciig  districts  of 
the  country.  During-  the  pest  year  130,000,000  pounds  of  butter  were  graded, 
compared  with  120,000,000  for  the  previous  year.  This  amount  is  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  butter  production  of  the  United  States,  A  very  large 
part  of  the  grading  v/ork  is  done  by  Federal -Stat e  employees  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Department, 

The  egg  gradirg  service  is  growing  rapidly  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  other  agencies,  and  service  on  live  and  dressed  poultry  is  in  operation 
at  a  limited  number  of  points.  An  inspection  service  has  been  inaugurated 
in  New  York  City  and.  adjacent  points  on  live  poultry  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants  Association.  The  purpose 
of  this  inspection  v/ork  is  to  determine  if  the  live  poultry  received  in 
New  York  is  in  a  healthful  condition  and  that  it  has  not  been  over-fed. 

More  than  12,000  cars  were  inspected  in  New  York.  More  than  10,000,000 
pounds  of  dressed  poultry  was  inspected  for  canning  at  various  points. 
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Hay,  Feed  and  Seed,  etc,;  Inspection  work  is  increasing  rapidly  on 
hay,  and  Leans,  and  a  service  has  recently  "been  established  for  soybeans. 

Seed  verification  v/ork  was  carried  on  for  alfalfa  seed,  certificates  being 
issued  drying  the  past  year  on  more  than  31,000,000  pounds.  The  service  has 
been  expanded  to  include  clover  seed  daring  the  current  year. 

Grading  of  Meats  and  Meat  Products;  More  than  £3,500,000  pounds  of  meat 
were  graded  during  the  past  year  under  the  regular  grading  service,  and  nearly 
5£, 000, 000  pounds  of  beef  were  graded  a.nd  stamped  with  the  grade  at  pa^cking 
plants.  The  stamping  of  the  grade  with  a  roller  stamp  upon  the  carcass,  en¬ 
ables  consumers  to  buy  the  q^uality  they  desire  in  retail  cuts.  Producers  and 
dealers  organizations  are  giving  hearty  support  to  this  service. 

Grading  of  Tobacco;  An  amount  of  -$20,000  was  included  in  the  approp¬ 
riation  Act  for  the  current  year  for  the  p’urpose  of  inaugurating  a  grading 
service  on  tobacco.  Cooperative  agreements  have  already  been  entered  into  with 
a  number  of  tobacco  producing  States  end  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco 
have  been  graded  under  Federal  supervision.  The  grading  service  enables  the 
grower  to  know  the  quality  of  Ms  tobacco  before  it  is  sold. 

(f)  klARKET  HEWS  SERVICE 

Appropriation,  1930  . . . . . . . . . . . $1,304,260 

Budget,  1931  . . .  1,375,000 

Incr  eas  g . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  . . . .  70 , 740 

Tlie  increase  of  $70,740  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  $23,000  for  expanding  the  service  on  livestock  and  meats,  by  placing 

livestock  specialists  in  the  Middle  West,  These  men  will  make  contacts  with 
shipping  associations,  concentration  point  managers,  packers  and  local  buyers 
to  obtain  and  forward  market  infornr.tion.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  re¬ 
port  the  movements  and  prices  of  livestock  bought  direct  from  producers. 

Additional  information  v/ill  be  transmitted  by  radio  to  points  not  covered  by 

leased  wires  and  connections  will  be  made  at  points  v/h^re  local  interests  will 
receive  and  disseminate  the  m-'^rket  informrtioii  available  from  the  leased  wire 
circuits. 

(2)  $24,000  for  exoansion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  newsservice. 
This  increase  will  be  used  largely/  in  exterhing  the  service  into  producing 
districts  through  the  operation  of  temporary  stations  during  short  periods 
when  important  crops  are  moving  to  market,  No-w  points  will  be  connected  with 
the  system  by  either  leased  v/ire  connections  or  transmission  of  information 

by  commercial  v/ire  to  bo  dissemina. ted  by  radio  stations. 
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(3)  ■'i^U2,740  for  ineugurrting  n  nev7S  servico  on  poultry  r.nd  eggs  at 
Boston  and  Philadelphiae  These  are  tvro  of  the  largest  egg  markets  in  the 
country  and  there  have  Been  urgent  requests  from  producers,  especially  in 
the  far  West  that  the  "bureau  report  these  markets.  The  rapid  grov/th  of  the 
commercial  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  makes  it  necessary  that  producers 
"be  kept  informed  upon  market  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  fluctu¬ 
ations  and  losses, 

( 4 )  $  11,000  for  expanding  the  work  of  the  Hay,  Feed  and  Seed  Bi vi¬ 
sion  "by  insuguratihg  a  news  service  on  "beans  in  a  limited  number  of  import¬ 
ant  markets  for  this  crop.  Beans  is  a  very  important  crop  for  which  prac¬ 
tically  no  miarket  information  is  made  availa"ble.  There  i  s  an  urgent  demand 
for  this  service. 


Project  Statement 


Pro  ject 

Expended , 
1929 

Estimated , 
1930 

Estimated , 
1931 

Incr ease 

Nlarket  Reports  on  Livestock, 

405,939 

480,387 

503,387 

$23,000 

(1) 

Meats  and  Wool 

Market  News  Service  on 

Fruits  and  "Vegetables 

433,380 

532,370 

566,370 

24,000 

(2) 

Market  News  Service  on  Dairy 

and  Poultry  Products 

189,066 

196,440 

209,180 

12,740 

(3) 

Market  News  Service  on  Grain, 

Hay,  Feed  and  Seed 

85,390 

95,063 

106,063 

11,000 

(4) 

To  tal 

1,113,775 

1,304,260 

1,375,000 

70,740 

Activities  tinder  this  Appropriation 


General 


The  market  news  service  is  "built  upon  the  leased  wire  telegraph  system. 
The  "bureau  o'btains  under  contract  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  telegraph  wires 
throughout  the  day,  and  employs  its  ovm  telegrsphers  who  transmit  the  market 
information  over  the  wires  in  code  and  decode  the  incoming  messages.  The 
market  reporters  are  in  the  markets,  often  as  early  as  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  report  receipts  and  prices.  The  Information  goes  over  the  leased 
¥/ire  to  Washington  and  to  all  "branch  officers  where  it  is  combined  with  other 
reports  and  released  to  the  public,  A  constant  stream  of  market  information 
is  kept  going  over  the  wires  and  is  given  publicity  throughout  the  country  hy 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  mail,  bulletin  boards ,  newspapers  and  otherv/ise. 

The  bureau  operates  10,549  miles  of  leased  telegraph  wires  which  extend 
from  Washington,  B.  C,  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston;  south 
to  Atlanta,  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans;  west  to  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit  and  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul;  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City, 
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Omaha,  V/ichita,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco;  Portland, 
Ore.,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  V/ashi.ngton  and  Boise,  Ida.ho;  and  in  the  southv/est 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  San  Antonio.  A  nomher  of  State  offices  are  connected  v/ith 
the  leased  wire  system  and  State  officials  take  the  information  and  disseminate 
it  for  the  Benefit  of  their  localities.  The  leased  wire  is  utilized  also  to 
some  extent  in  disseminating  information  on  general  economic  conditions  and 
special  information  on  crop  and  mrrkct  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

Market  Reports  on  Livestock,  Meats  and  Woo 1 :  Br anc h  o f f i ces  are  main¬ 
tained  in  24  cities  throughout  the  year,  and  market  conditions  and  prices 
are  reported  at  29  important  markets  of  the  country.  During-  the  current 
year  a  meat  reporting  service  isbeirg  inaugurated  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
New  York  City  service  has  Been  enlarged  to  include  locally  dressed  meats. 
Information  is  compiled  and  published  covering  daily  livestock  prices  By 
60  classes  end  grades  at  23  markets;  daily  fresh  meat  prices  By  43  classes 
and  grades  at  4  markets;  daily  cured  meat  prices  By  20  classes  and  grades  at 
4  markets;  weekly  wool  prices  at  Boston;  actual  daily  receipts  of  livestock 
at  18  markets,  and  other  data.  Summaries  and  economic  reviews  are  furnished 
newspapers  and  farm  publications  and  special  reports  are  prepared  for  radio 
stations . 

Market  Nev/s  Service  on  Fruits  end  Vegetables;  I/Iarket  stations  are 
maintained  in  23  cities  and  approximately  40  temporary  stations  are  operated 
for  varyirig  periods  during  the  movement  of  important  crops.  Approximately 
15,000,000  mimmeogr aphed  ma.rket  reports  are  issued  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
to  a  mailing  list  of  producers,  producers*  and  shippers*  associations, 
dealers,  common  carriers.  Banks,  newspa.per  and  other  news  disseminating 
agencies. 

Complete  mr.rket  information  is  distributed  on  22  of  the  most  important 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Carload  shipment  information  is  obtained  from  common 
carriers  and  published  on  38  products.  Durirg  the  past  year  a  total  of 
1,088,095  cars  were  reported  by  the  carriers. 

The  news  service  has  gcovm  steadily  in  popula,rity  and  effort  is  being 
made  constantly  to  improve  the  reports  and  furnish  the  type  of  information 
mnst  useful.  Many  special  reports  and  summaries  are  prepared  for  daily  papers 
and  other  publications. 

iiarket  news  service  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products;  This  service  covers 
market  news  on  butter,  cheese,  live  end  dressed  poultry,  eggs,  turkeys,  and 
milk  and  cream,  in  a  limited  number  of  markets.  A  market  reporting  service 
for  live  poultry  has  recently  been  inaugurated  at  Chicago  and  for  milk  and 
cream  at  Philadelphia.  The  service  has  been  expanded  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
opening  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  end  Portland,  Oreg, 

Market  Nev/s  Service  on  Grain,  Hey,  Feed  and  Seed;  Previous  to  this 
year  this  service  v/as  confined  to  the  East  and  Middle  West,  Nev/  Offices  have 
have  novif  been  opened  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
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ranking  the  service  more  nearly  national  in  scope.  An  experimental  service 
has  been  started  on  rice  for  the  henefit  of  the  growers  in  Arkansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  Texas,  which  has  been  favorably  received.  The  seed  reporting  service 
and  the  reports  on  feeds  have  continued  to  he  popular, 

(g)  COOPBRATIFE  ilABKETING 

The  Division  of  Cooperative  Iliarkcting  was  transferred  hy  Executive 
Order  to  the  Federal  Thrm  Board,  effective  October  1,  1929,  consequently 
no  estimate  is  included  for  1931  in  this  Department. 

Appropriation,  1930  . . . . . . i)f290,000 

Budget,  1931  . . . . .  :  .  ...... - - 

(h)  SSTIiDiTES  OF  COTTON  GBADE  AliD  STilPLE 

Appropriation,  1930 

Budget-,  1931 . . 


Project  Statement 

Expended,  lEstimated,  Estimated. 

1950  1931 

$424,037  $420,000  $420,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

This  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish 
annually,  statistics  or  estimates  covering  the  grades  end  staple  length  of 
stocks  of  cotton,  knovm  as  the  "carry-over"  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  August 
of  each  year  in  warehouses  and  other  establishments.  Following  such  publi¬ 
cation  he  is  directed  to  publish  at  intervals  estimates  of  the  grade  and  staple 
length  of  cotton  of  the  then  current  crop,  it  beir.g  provided  that  not  less  than 
three  such  estimates  shall  be  published  with  respect  to  each  crop.  It  is 
further  provided  that  in  anj''  such  statistics  or  estima.tes  published,  the  cotton 
v/hich  is  tenderable  under  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act  shall  be 
stated  separately  from  tlTat  v/hich  may  be  unt enderable. 


Project 

Estimates  of  Cotton 
Grade  and  Staple 


$420,000 

420,000 


The  first  report  under  this  Act  was  made  on  the  grade,  staple  and 
tenderability  of  cotton  carried  over  on  August  1,  1928.  Similar  reports  v/ere 
made  each  month  for  the  1928  crop  and  a  final  report  on  April  19,  1929  for 
the  total  1928  crop.  A  report  has  been  issued  on  the  carry-over  as  of  Ang¬ 
us  1,  1929  and  reports  are  being  issued  on  the  1929  crop  as  it  is  ginned. 


The  data  on  which  the  carry-over  estimate  was  based  v/ere  obtained  by 
classing  a  representative  portion  of  the  cotton  carried  over  in  consuming  es¬ 
tablishments,  public  storage  end  compresses,  and  on  the  farms.  Estimates  of  the 
crop  v/ere  based  on  the  classification  of  cotton  furnished  by  gins  so  selected  as 
to  represent  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States. 

(.i)  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AlID  STAUDIJIDS 
Appropriation,  1930  (balance  for  1930  from  $30,000  item  in 


second  deficiency  Act,  1929) . $25,000 

Budget,  1931 .  25,000 
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Project  Sta tement 


Project 

Expended, 

1929 

Estimated, 
193  0 

Estimated, 

1931 

Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards 

$4,693 

#25,000 

#25,000 

This  is  a  nev/  item  as  far  as  the  Agricaltural  Act  is  concerned, 
involving  an  apparent  incras.se  of  ^25,000,  hut  taking  into  consideration 
t.he  fact  that  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1929,  provided  ^30,000  for  this 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1929  and  1930,  and  that  of  this  amount  approx¬ 
imately  ^25,000  remains  available  for  use  in  1930,  there  is  no  actual  in¬ 
crease  in  funds  for  1931  over  those  available  for  1930® 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tobacco  stocks  and  standards  act,  approved 
January  14,  1929,  the  April  1  tobacco-stocks  report  shows  for  the  first  time 
not  only  a  complete  separation  according  to  type,  but  a  separation  of  new  and 
old  crops.  Preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished  in  preparation  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  separation  of  stocks  according  to  groups  of  grades,  which  v/ill  ha;,ve  the 
effect  of  disclosing  the  quality  of  tobacco  on  hand  according  to  its  manufact- 
urirg  utility.  Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  indicate  that  reports  on 
this  basis  can  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  These  reports  will  make 
availa.ble  much  more  adequate  statistics  on  tobacco  than  are  now  available. 


(j)  SI>TPORCET.;ENT  OF  THE  U.S. COTTON  FUTURES  AND 

u. s'. coTTcif  standards  acts 


Appropriation,  1930  . . . . . ,$219 ,500 

Budget ,  1931 ...... ,..,o . . £34,500 

Increase. . . 15,000' 


An  increase  of  $15,000  to_J:^_ use d  in  providing  additional  copies 
of  the  official  standards.  This  increase  is  made  necessary  by  the  contin¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  distribution  of  standards  brought  about  by  the  increased 
demand  for  the  existing  standards,  and  by  the  establishment  of  nine  boxes  of 
standards  for  preparation  of  American  upland  cotton  l-l/s  inch  staple  and 
longer;  also  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  standards  of  American  Eg^’^ptian 
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cotton  c.nd  extra  White  standards.  From  July  1  ,  1928  to  April  30,  1929,  a 
total  of  17,000  staple  types  were  issued  as  compared  mth  10,762  shipped 
during  the  fiscal  year  1928,  and  5,720  daring  the  fisca.l  year  1927,  It  is 
necessary  to  purchase  additional  "boxes,  trays  and  cartons  to  "be  used  a,s  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  standards  for  grade.  Additional  personnel  also  v/ill  "be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  preparation  of  these  st an da.rds. 


Project  Statement 


Pro  ject 

Expended, 

]_92_9 

Est  ima.ted , 
1950 

Estimated, 

1931 

Increase 

Administration  of  the  Acts 

Future  and  Spot  blanket 

Investigations  and  Cotton 

$  18,364 

^  22,000 

t  22,000 

Price  (^iuotations 

Preparation  and  Distribution 

52,092 

51 ,980 

51 ,960 

Of  Official  Cotton  Standards 

148,521 

145,520 

160,520 

$15,000 

Total 

218,977 

219,500 

234,500 

15,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


Under  the  Cotton  Futoxes  and  Cotton  Standards  Acts,  the  Department  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  standards  for  cotton.  The  Cotton  Futures  Act  provides 
for  the  regulation  of  the  cotton  future  exchanges  and  for  the  classification  of 
cotton  tendered  for  delivery  on  fature  contracts.  Under  this  act  supervision 
is  maintained  over  designated  spot  markets,  and  a  cotton  price  quotation  service 
is  maintained.  In  addition  to  fu-rnishi^ig  authentic  information  of  prices  these 
quotations  serve  as  a  "basis  for  the  settlement  for  cotton,  other  than  middling, 
delivered  on  future  contracts.  The  Cotton  Standards  Act  makes  mandatory  the 
use  of  the  official  cotton  standards  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  classification  of  spot  cotton  "by  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  licensing  of  cotton  classers.  Universal  cotton  standards  have 
"been  promulgated  under  this  act  and  these  have  "been  adopted  by  the  principal 
foreign  cotton  exchanges. 

Copies  of  the  official  standards  are  prepared  and  sold  to  the  public. 

No  other  agency  is  permitted  to  prepare  these  standards.  Every  two  years 
a  conference  is  held  with  representatives  of  the  leading  cotton  associations 
of  Firope  at  v/hich  copies  of  the  Universal  Cotton  Standards  are  approved. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1931.  All  cotton  tendered 
for  delivery  on  future  contracts  must  be  clc  ssed  by  representatives  of  the 
Department.  During  the  past  year  446,181  bales  were  classed,  as  compared 
with  137,695  for  the  fiscal  year  1928.  In  addition  spot  cotton  is  classi¬ 
fied  upon  request  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act.  Spot  cotton  markets  are 
supervised  in  connection  with  the  quotation  of  differences  under  the  Cotton 
Futures  Act,  and  Market  Informa^tion  is  gathered  and  dissemina.ted  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  others. 

(k)  EkTORCEIvEiFU  OF  THE  U.S.  GRAIN  STANDilRDS  ACT 

Appropriation,  1930  . . . . .  .!ip820,000 

Budget ,  1931  . . . . . . . 84(11,000 

Increase..... . . . .  ....  ......  20,000 
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An  ixicrease  of  '3^0,000  is  suBiratted  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additioixel  personr.el  to  meet  the  increased  deniand  for  the  settlement  of 
appeals  from  the  grade  assigned  by  licensed  inspectors. 


The  appeal  service  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is  imperative  tlxat 
additional  funds  he  secured  in  order  to  handle  this  v/ork.  The  number  of 
appeals  h^Mled  in  the  fiscs  1  year  1927  was  approximately  60,000;  in  1928 
80,618  and  for  1929  they  totalled  84,135.  A  further  increase  is  expected 
during  the  currexit  year.  A  strong  demrnd  has  arisen  for  the  appeal  certi¬ 
ficate  in  connection  with  export  grain,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  he  ne- 
cessei-y  to  increase  the  persoim;;;!  in  clvrgo  at  CMcago,  Duluth,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee,  which  are  important  lake  shippix'^g  points,  and  at  the  transit  nort  of 
Buffalo. 


Project  Statement 


Estimated,  .. increase, 
$840,000  $20,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  grain  standa.rds  act  is  essentially  a  service  statute.  It  became 
a  lav/  in  1916.  Under  the  law  this  Department  is  charged  with  tv/o  major 
responsibilities;  (l)  the  lixirg  ard  es t'-.blishjment  of  official  grain  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  United  States  for  each  kind  of  grain,  the  use  of  which  is  manda- 
torj'-  in  case  of  interstate  c  rA  foreign  commerce  transactions ,  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  correct  erd  uniform  application  thereof  by  State,  board  of 
trade  and  private  insj^ectors  v/ho  are  licensed  by  this  Department  under  de¬ 
finite  terms  of  the  lav/;  (2)  determination  by  this  Department  of  the  true 
grade  of  individual  lots  of  grain  and  certification  thereof,  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  upon  appeal  by  any  interested  party. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act  requires  a  Icrge  organi¬ 
zation  to  supervise  the  work  of  licensed  inspectors  and  to  prevent  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  All  grain  shipped  bj'-  grade  in  interstate  commerce  must 
be  inspected  by  a  licensed  inspector.  This  results  in  an  enormous  number 
of  inspections.  The  Federx.  1  Grain  Supervisors  work  constantly  to  check  up 
the  ?/ork  of  the  licensed  graders  axid  to  bring  about  thorough  understanding 
and  uniform  application  of  the  Federal  Sta.ndards.  New  grading  problems  arise 
constantly  which  necessitate  prompt  study,  and  instruction  of  the  force. 

Adverse  weather  conditions,  plant  diseases,  andother  circumstances  result 
in  various  types  of  out-of-condition  grain  which  must  receive  special  attention. 

The  Grain  Standards  Act  has  beccm.e  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  and  numerous  questions  ha.ve  arisen  with  regard  to  its 
enforcement.  It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  an  impartial  study 
made  of  the  operations  of  the  Act;  consequently  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose*  This  committee  is  now  making  a  survey  of  the 
entire  field  for  the  pairpose  of  ascertaining  v/hat  steps,  if  should 

be  taken  to  improve  the  service.  It  is  expected  that  this  committee  will 
report  upon  its  findings  in  the  near  future. 


Project 

Enforcement  cf  the  U.S, 
Grain  Standards  Act., 


Eorp  ended. 
1929 


$792,467 


Estimated , 
1950 

$820,000 
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(1)  ABlvUNSTR.JICN  OF  THE  U.S.  v.nRSHuUSS  ACT 


Appropriation,  19S0  . . . « . . . « , . » . » c . .  o . , . 

Budget,  1931  , » . « .  o  . . . . . . 

Project  Stetement 


. . . e  §256 , 000 
256,000 


Project 


Administration  of  the 
U.S, Warehouse  Act 


Expended, 

1929 


Estiirated, 

1950 


Estimated, 

1931 


§240,548  §256,000 


§256,000 


s  under  t his  Appropriation 


Under  this  act  the  Department  inspects  warehouses  for  the  storage  of 
certain  farm  products,  and  issues  licenses  to  v/arehousemen  who  comply  x^rtth 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  continuous  check  is  kept  upon  the  operations 
of  the  licensed  warehouses.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Yvarehouse  Act  ere  to 
safeguard  the  storage  of  farm  products  and  to  furnish  a  warehouse  receipt 
which  vidll  he  acceptable  as  collateral  for  loans  and  thus  furnish  the  farmer 
v/ith  a  means  of  securing  credit  as  an  aid  to  the  orderly  marketing  of  his  crop. 


Products  warehoused  under  this  Act  are:  Grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool, 
canned  foods,  cold  pack  fruit,  peanuts,  broomcorn,  potatoes,  beans,  sirup, 
and  cottonseed. 


There  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  licensed  cotton-storage  capa¬ 
city.  On  October  1,  1929,  this  figure  reached  3,739,231  bales.  Through  these 
licensed  warehouses  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  cotton  crop  is  handled. 
Some  of  the  largest  cotton  w^arehouses  of  the  world  are  under  Federal  license, 
among  them  being  the  public  warehouses  at  Memphis  and  Hew  Orleans, 

A  moderate  increase  v/as  m.ade  during  the  past  year  in  licensed  e-pace 
for  storirig  grain,  the  total  capacity  being  approximately  36,681,776  bushels 
on  October  1,  1929.  In  connection  v/ith  the  grain  work  a  terminal  elevator 
v.dth  1,200,000  bushels  capacity  was  licensed  at  Omaha,  Hebr.  A  wool  warehouse 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  having  a  capacity  of  about  4,875,000  pounds  of  wool,  was 
licensed,  Tliis  warehouse  serves  the  wool-irarketing  agencies  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  farm  bureaus.  Space  for  warehousing  233,859,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
is  licensed.  The  largest  tobacco  storage  in  the  country  is  operating  under  the 
Federal  Warehouse  Act.  Warehousemen  storing  canned  foods  have  rendered  a  real 
service  to  their  patrons.  Without  exception,  canners  who  have  used  the  ?/are- 
house  act  have  been  outspoken  in  their  praise  of  this  service.  Space  is  li  - 
censed  for  warehousing  2,334,400  cases  of  canned  fruit,  and  5,500,000  pounds 
of  dried  fruit. 

The  placing  of  cold-pack  fruit  on  the  eligible  list  for  storage  under 
the  Warehouse  Act  has  resulted  in  serving  to  a  high  degree  the  packers  of 
berries  in  the  llorthwost,  parti  colar  13’-  the  cooperative  asso  ciet  ions  .  Licensed 
capacity  for  haMling  this  conniodity  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year, 
amounting  to  4,235,000  pounds  on  October  1, 
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(m)  ElTEORCaElIT  OF  KiE  STAEBARI)  COOT*y:MER-,  mtPER,  AMD 
PRODUCE  AGENCY  "acts 


Appropriation,  1930 . . . $40,000 

Budget,  1931  . . . . . . . . . . . .  45,000 

Increase . . . . . . . .  5  ,000 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Enforcement  of  the  Stand- 
ard  Container,  Hamper 
and  Produce  Agency  Acts 


Expended, 

1929 


Estimated, 

1930 


Estimated,  Increase 
1931 


$35,9  63  $40,000 


$45,000  $5,000 


An  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  employmenb  of  additional  personnel  under 
the  Standard  Container,  Hamper,  and  Produce  Agenc;/  Ac t s r  d'he  exc ept i o nal  amount 
of  v/ork  occasioned  hy  the  Standard  Hamper  Act  of  1928  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
containers  covered  hy  this  act  must  he  not  only  of  the  proper  cahical  capacity, 
hut  the  specifications  therefor  mast  have  been  submitted  and  approved  hy  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  keep  current  v/ith 
this  work  and  additional  assistance  is  needed  in  order  to  give  prompt  advice 
and  service.  The  complaints  under  the  Produce  Agency  Act  have  increased  •. 
greatly.  These  complaints  must  be  taken  care  of  promptly,  and  theyreciuire 
careful  personal  investigation. 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


Under  the  two  standard  container  acts,  provision  is  made  for  fixing 
standards  for  climax  baskets  fa:  grapes  and  other  small  fruits  and  vegetables; 
standards  for  baskets  and  other  containers  for  small  fruits,  berries  and 
'vegetables;  standards  for  hampers,  round  stave  baskets  and  splint  baskets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Produce  Agency  Act  provides  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  destruction  or  dumping  v/ithout  good  and  sufficient  cause,  of  farm 
produce  received  in  interstate  commerce  by  commission  merchants  and  others 
and  repuires  them  to  account  for  all  farm  produce  received  by  them. 

There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  cases  v/hich  justify 
personal  investigation  under  the  Produce  Agency  Act.  As  the  Act  has  become 
better  knov/n  the  number  of  app-als  lias  steadily  increased.  In  a  very  l.rge 
number  of  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  having  been  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  prosecution.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  are  many  real 
abuses  in  the  fruit  and  vegete'ble  industry  and  that  a  great  deal  of  work  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  looking  toward  their  correction.  The  bureau  has  been  accorded 
very  fine  cooperation  by  the  dealers. 
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The  Standard  Hamper  Act  of  1928  provides  specifications  for  splint 
Baskets,  hampers,  straight  side,  and  round  stive  Baskets,  The  proportion 
of  non-standard  containers  under  this  Act  has  Been  found  to  Be  very  much 
higher  than  under  the  Standard  Container  Act  of  1916,  The  vn  rk  under  this 
Act  has  Been  very  heavy,  Lknufccturers  are  cooperating  with  the  Bepirtment 
in  submitting  samples  and  in  revising  their  specifications  to  meet  legal 
requirement  s . 

(n)  CaiPLETION  OF  THE  hOOL  WORK 


Appropriation,  1920  . . . . $8,000 

Budget,  1921  . . . . . . .  8,000 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended,  Estimated,  Estimated 

1929  1920  1921 

Completion  of  the  Wool 

\i/'ork  (Bar  Industries  Board)  $7,022  $6,000  $8,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


This  work,  transferred  from  the  War  Industries  Board  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  By  Executive  Order  of  December  21,  1918,  provides  for 
the  collection  from  dealers  and  return  to  growers  of  excess  profits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  sale  of  the  wool  clip  of  1918.  Completion  of  this  v/ork  is  now 
aviraiting  court  decisions  on  a  number  of  cases. 

Through  audits  of  the  Books  of  dealers  it  has  Been  ascertained  that 
excess  profits  of  $1,511,759.27  were  made  on  the  1918  season’s  wool  opera¬ 
tions,  Of  this  amount  $760,702.91  has  Been  collected  end  most  of  the  remaind¬ 
er  is  tied  up  in  litigation.  An  amount  of  $452,654,24  has  Been  distributed 
to  growers  and  $249,225,51  has  Been  found  to  Be  ■  uhdi striButaBle  since  it  has 
not  B.een  possible  to  ascertain  the  grov/ers  to  v/hom  it  is  due. 

(o)  WOOL  klARKETIHG  STUDIES 

Appropriation,  192  0  . ...» . . . . . . . . . .  . .  50,000 

Budget,  1921  . . .  c ..  . . . .  50,000 


Project 


Wool  Iviarketing  Studies 


Project  Statement 
Expended, 
1929 
$14,148 


Estimated,  ,  Estimated 
1920  1921 

^50,000  $50,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


An  amount  of  $50,000  par  annum  was  authorized  under  the  Act  approved 
May  17,  1928,  i  nd  this  amount  is  requested  in  the  annual  appropriation  Act. 
This  Act  provides  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  information  relative  to 
the  standardization,  grading,  preparation  for  market,  marketing,  utilization, 
transportation,  handling,  and  distribution  of  wool,  and  of  approved  methods 
end  practices  relative  thereto,  includij:^  the  demonstration  and  promotion  of 
the  uses  of  grades  for  wool  in  accordance  v/ith  the  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This  Act  makas  available  for  research  and  service  work  on  wool  the 
funds  collected  ur.der  the  ’’Completion  of  the  \tOol  Vifork  (war  Industrial 
Board)”  and  which  remains  undistributable  in  the  Treasury  because  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  growers  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  funds  are  being  used  in  perfecting  the  standards  for  v/ool  and 
demoiistrating  their  use,  Iviuch  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  stardards 
by  foreign  buyers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Vvool  Conference 
held  in  Paris  in  November,  1928,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  advisability  of  adopting  the  standards  as  a  basis  for  trading.  Further 
conferences  must  be  held  with  foreign  buyers. 

An  extensive  progi’am  of  wool  scouririg'  research  work  is  under  way. 
Hundreds  of  samples  are  being  submitted  by  vool  interests  for  laboratory 
tests  and  advice  from  the  bureau.  The  bureau  is  working  tov/ard  the  deter- 
m.ination  of  a  scientific  basis  for  estimating  shrinkage  of  wool.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  very  badly  needed  by  the  wool  industry.  Work  is  being  done 
on  the  moisture  problem  which  is  very  troublesome  in  handling  wool,  ..ool 
shipped  from  an  arid  section  to  one  of  greater  humidity  gains  in  v/eight. 
Wool  that  has  been  scoured  absorbs  moistujre  also  on  standing.  The  bureau 
is  attempting'  to  devise  satisfactory  tests  for  measuring  the  moisture  con — 
tent  and  the  ’’regain”  of  moisti-ure  and  to' work  out  the  relation  between 
the  moisture  content  and  the  grade  of  the  wool. 

(p)  OPEHATIDN  OF  CBNTEP  MAHKST 

Appropriation,  1930  .^;sl50,000 

Budget,  1931  . . . . . . . .  « . . . .  . ,  . . . . . . . . . .  , - 

Decrease  .......o,...,,..,,....,...,..........,..  ...o.  150 ,000 


Project  Statement 

Project  Expended,  Estimated,  Estimated,  Decrease 

19^~  1930  “  1931 


Operation  of  Center  Market  -1137,236  .^ISOjOOO  —  <4150,000 

No  appropriation  is  included  for  1931  since  the  Department  has  been 
notified  that  the  site  upon  which  Center  Market  is  loc'ted  will  be  needed 
in  carryirg  out  the  buLildirg  program  of  the  governi-nent .  S,  J,  Pes .  77, 
providing  for  the  closing  of  Cmter  Lhrket  on  or  before  June  30,  1930, 
passed  the  Sena.te  on  October  31,  1929, 


•0 


Note.- 


See  also  Miscellan'eous  Section  for  proposed  allotment  under  Special 
Corn  Borer  PLes'ca.r ch. 
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(a)  GEIIEKiiL  ADMINISmTI  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  193C  .  $16,500 

Budget,  1931  .  18,500 


Project  Statenent 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

General  adinini strati ve 

expenses . $  18,257  $  18,500  $  18,500 


Activities  under  this  appropriation 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tlie  general  administration  of  the  Bureau 
are  paid  from  this  c,ppropr iation. 

(B)  HOIvIE  ECOIIOMICS  Ihl^STIGATIOES 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $149,000 

Budget,  1931  . 189, 200 

Increase  .  ...  40,200 


An  apparent  increase  cf  $40,200  But  an  actual  increase  of  $35,000 , 
since  $5,200  is  transferred  from  the  appropriation  for  '^Marketing  and 

Distri'puting  Investigations’S  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  is 

r e due e d  ac c o r dingly ■>  Tlie  $5,200  so  transferred  is  Being  used  during  the 

fiscal  years  1929  and  1930  on  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Bureau  of 
iigricultura.l  Economics,  But  the  direction  of  the  employees  concerned  and 
the  supervision  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  all  handled  By  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  in  view  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  this  item 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

The  laajor  portion  of  this  fund  has  Been  used  in  investigation  of  the 
wear  of  cotton  fo,Brics  produced  from  cottons  of  known  grade  and  source.  It 
vdll  Be  necessary  to  continue  these  studies  over  several  years  in  order  t© 
Build  up  information  as  to  the  uses  Best  suited  for  the  different  grades 
now  in  the  market  and  the  influence  of  grade  on  quality  and  wear  cf  the 
fabric  made  from  it.  Studies  have  also  Been  made  cf  physical  properties 
of  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  now  on  the  market,  especially  as  regards  their 
suitability  under  different  cliioatic  conditions.  The  findings  are  Being  used 
as  the  Basis  for  recommendations  for  the  Best  use  of  these  fabrics  and  to 
develop  designs  for  garments  in  which  they  may  Be  used  satisfactorily. 

The  actual  increase  of  $35,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes 

(1)  $15,000  for  use  in  studies  of  vitamin  content  of  human  foods.  It 

is  essentia,!  that  the  vitamin  content  of  foods  Be  knovm  if  dietary  standards 
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are  to  be  adequately  determined  and  applied.  At  the  present  time  our 
knowledge  of  the  vitamin  content  of  human  foods  is  very  inadequate  since 
the  majority  of  studies  of  this  field  have  had  to  do  with  animal  feeding 
and  deal  with  foods  net  used  in  human  dietary.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country  the  diet  is  deficient  and  can  not  he  improved  satisfactorily 
until  more  is  known  about  the  vitamin  content  of  the  foods  available  in 
those  localities.  Eor  instance  the  pellagra  situation  in  the  South  is 
largely  a  question  of  unsatisfactory  diet.  Studies  need  to  be  undertaken 
to  show  which  of  the  foods  locally  grown  can  be  used  in  the  prevention  of 
this  disease  which  is  causing  much  economic  loss  in  the  South.  Furthermore, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  housewife  to  know  the  effect  of  various 
household  and  commercial  methods  of  handling  on  the  vitamin  content  of  the 
foods  she  is  using.  Foods  are  increasingly  being  sold  on  the  basis  of  vitamin 
content.  Marketing  organizations  are  coming  for  information  as  to  the 
vitamin  content  of  these  products  and  methods  of  handling  so  as  not  to  impare 
the  vitamin  content  before  it  reaches  the  homo.  With  ouf  limited  staff,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  study  even  those  foods  which  certain  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  specially  important.  The  anount  asked  for  would  expedite 
the  outlet  from  this  laboratory.  The  increase  is  asked  in  order  to  malie 
possible  vitamin  studies  for  grape  products,  ripe  olives,  dates  and  figs- 
which  have  been  specifically  requested  by  the  organizations  concerned,  and 
to  enable  us  to  supply  the  home  demonstration  workers  in  the  Southern  States 
with  data  in  regard  to  the  foods  v/hich  can  be  used  to  decrease  pellagra* 

( 2)  $10,000  for  use  in  the  study  of  utilization  of  food  products. 

This  increase  is  asked  for  in  order  to  enable  us  in  the  study  of  best  methods 
of  utilizing  various  agricultural  products.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
most  desirable  varieties  of  certain  basic  food  stuffs  if  they  are  to  be 
marketed  to  advantage.  The  final  test  of  use  is  determined  in  the  home. 
Certain  food  products  of  high  food  vaJue  now  being  discarded  in  processing 
can,  with  some  modification,  be  utilized  to  advantage  as  food.  For  example, 
this  bureau  has  been  studj'ing  for  the  past  tvro  years  rice  polish  and  wheat 
germ.  These  products  of  high  food  vaJue  can  be  satisfactorily  preserved 
and  utilized  in  the  home  to  safeguard  diets  which  would  otherwise  be 
inadequate.  The  bu_reau  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  these  products.  ’When  satisfactory 
methods  are  worked  out  and  the  housewife  educated  in  their  use  much  can  be 
done  to  settle  the  white  flour-whole  vdieat  controversy,  since  we  can  add 
to  white  flour,  by  a  small  addition  of  wheat  germ,  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
liloely  to  be  lacking  in  v/hite  flour.  The  miller  can  then  put  white  flour 
on  the  market  and  sell  whole  wheat  germ  separate  and  meet  the  partially  true 
statement  made  by  salesmen  of  whole  wheat  products.  If  the  surplus  fresh 
fruits  which  are  so  highly  perishable  are  to  be  used  to  advantage  in  distant 
home  markets  and  spread  over  along  the  season,  new  methods  of  preservation 
must  be  found  and  ways  of  using  products  so  preserved.  For  example,  the 
cold  pack  fruits  can  be  preserved  quickly  and  found  industrial  outlets  if 
home  markets  could  be  found  for  these.  The  home  economist  must  advise  as  to 
the  form  of  preservation  which  will  be  best  adapted  to  home  use.  These 
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studies  all  take  into  consideration  the  food  valae  and  vitaiain  content  cf 
foods  and  any  influence  of  the  niothods  of  processing  and  preparation  on 
these.  The  aum  is  to  develop  methods  of  preparation  a.nd  use  of  foods 
vrliich  nill  develop  more  economic  utilization  and  distrihutionb 

( 3 )  $10,000  for  study  of  food  purchasing  hahits  of  housewives • 

Part  of  the  difference  'bet77een  what  the  farmer  gets  for  the  food  he 
raises  and  viia.t  the  consruner  pays  for  it  is  due  to  the  way  in  vhich  the 
houserdfe  does  her  buying  at  the  retail  store.  By  purchasing  only  a  few 
foods  cat  a.  time  and  only  small  quantities  of  each,  she  increases  the  \7ork 
of  the  sales  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  delivery  force  in  providing  her  with 
her  week's  supply  of  food,  and  so  adds  to  the  costs  of  retailing.  By 
choosing  foods  in  small  and  fancy  containers  instead  cf  in  large  and  plain 
ones  or  in  bulk,  she  adds  to  the  costs  of  manufacturing.  By  using  foods 
of  the  finest  form  for  dishes  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  food  does  not 
matter,  such  as  fruit  of  perfect  shape  for  pies,  or  whole  nut  meats  for 
chopped  nuts,  she  reduces  the  proportion  of  the  crop  which  can  be  marketed 
to  advantage  and  increases  the  price  of  that  part  which  is  sold. 


No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  alter  these  purchasing  habits  of 
the  housewife,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  they  can  not  be 
altered.  Information  should  be  secured  as  to  the  quantities  in  vhich  the 
different  foodstuffs  can  most  efficiently  be  bought  by  different  types  of 
families,  based  upon  the  amount  of  the  food  consumed  during  the  year,  its 
keeping  qualities  and  the  storage  space  required.  The  form  and  quality  of 
each  food  vhich  is  best  suited  to  the  families’  needs  and  most  economical 
should  also  be  deterrmined.  Tliis  information  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
educatir^  the  housewife  in  food  purchasing,  and  should  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  producer  and  retailer  in  placing  their  products  before  the  consumer. 

Project  Stat ement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Increase 

1929  1930  1931 

Poods  ojid  nutrition .  $  50,000  $  62,398  $  87,398  $25, OOO(l)  (2) 

Economic  studies .  35,501  37,078  47,078  10,000  (3) 

Textiles  aid  clothing .  30,487  33,384  38,584  5,200  (*) 

Dietary  studies .  13,369  16,140  16,140  -- 

Total .  129,297  149,000  189, 200  40,200 


(*)  Apparent  increase,  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Activities  under  this  Approprio.tion 


General 

The  research,  uork  of  the  Depo-rtnent  in  hone  econonics  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  this  appropriation.  Uo  field  stations  are  naintained,  the 
work  all  hoing  done  in  Washington,  The  results  of  the  researches  arc 
printed  in  technical  Bulletins  and  journals  and  furnish  the  Basis  for 
the  norc  popular  farmers*  Bulletins  and  circulars.  The  field  of  those 
studies  as  indicated  By  the  Appropriation  ^t  is  to  "onaBle  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  relative  utility  and  economy  of  a.gri- 
cultural  products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  homo  with 
special  suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  such  products  for  these  purposes,  and  to  disseminate  useful  information 
on  this  suBject,"  The  existing  program  of  work  deads  vdth  the  most  pressing 
proBlcms  that  can  Bo  handled  within  the  limits  of  the  availaBlo  appropriation, 
Tneso  studios  a.ro  set  up  under  the  main  divisions,  Eoods  and  nutrition, 
Economic  Studies,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  Dietary  Studies,  as  follor/s: 

Eoods  and  nutrition;  Summaries  of  existing  information  on  food 
com.ioosition  and  fants  of  nutrition  are  propaned  and  laBoratory  investigations 
a,ro  marie  to  supplement  these  and  mke  possible  the  application  of  scientific 
facts  of  nutrition  to  every do-y  living.  The  economic  value  of  the  agencies 
concerned  in  food  production,  manufacture  and  distribution,  as  well  an  the 
close  relation  of  food  to  health,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  program  Based  on  requirements  of  good  nutrition.  These 
studies  have  Been  planned  vmth  the  idea  of  helping  to  show  wise  use  of 
agricultural  products  for  food  in  the  horce  and  to  contribute  tovrard  more 
orderly  manketing  and  wise  use  of  same.  The  allotment  of  funds  under  this 
project  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Lines  of  Work 


Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

Vitamin  studies  , 
Food  utilization 
Food  composition. 

$  20,000 
22,398 
20,000 

$  35,000 
32,398 
20,000 

$15,000 

10,000 

Total 

62,398 

87,398 

25,000 

Specia.l  Linos  of  Work  on 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Collection  and  publication  of  data  on  food  composition.  It  is  the 
only  Government  agency  concerned  with  this  work.  The  data  so  collected  are 
Being  used  By  food  agencies,  nutritionists,  and  a.dvertisers  as  well  as 
research  workers  the  country  over  and  abroad.  Our  publication  on  this  subject 
is  the  standard  one  for  American  food  materials  and  the  data  Being  collected 
cover  adl  groups  of  foods. 
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Studies  of  the  vitaniin  content  of  food  and  suuuary  of  results 
fron  other  laboratories  so  as  to  bring  together  all  available  inf oruation, 
O'iir  ovrn  studies  on  vitamin  content  have  been  concerned  first  vuth  method 
in  helping  establish  standard  methods  for  testing,  and  second,  testing 
foods  referred  to  us  by  other  bureaus  and  cooperative  organizations  in 
order  tha.t  they  may  ha,ve  information  in  the  marketing  of  their  products, 
and  that  dietitians  may  use  wider  selection  of  food  in  recoix:ending 
vitamin-conta.ining  diets. 

Haring  the  past  year  studies  of  vitamin  content  of  green  tea, 
rice  polish,  wheat  germ,  varieties  of  ^inach  and  watermelon  have  been 
made  and  studies  of  ripe  olives,  watermelons,  gra.pes  and  grape  products 
are  being  planned. 

Eood  utilization  studies,  including,  first,  studies  on 
palatability  of  products  produced  under  various  conditions;  second, 
methods  of  preparation  for  most  satisfactory  use  of  both  new  and  old 
products  referred  to  us  for  study  by  cooperative  organizations,  third, 
dissemination  of  recipes  in  circulars  and  over  the  radio  to  help  the 
housewife  in  wise  utilization  of  food  products  of  various  kinds. 

Tne  most  extended  study  of  palatability  has  been  on  varieties 
of  meats,  though  similar  studies  on  potatoes  and  rice  are  now  started. 

The  cooking  tests  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  foodstuffs. 


Economic  Studies;  Under  this  project  studies  are  conducted  of  expend— 
ture  of  time  and  rooney  in  the  home  to  help  the  housewife  in  setting  up 
household  budgets  and  time  schedules  which  will  meet  the  different 
needs  and  balance  the  various  household  demands.  There  is  a  demand 
for  household  budgets  set  up  in  objective  terms  showing  the  content  of 
fai-iily  living  and  expenditures  for  sane  against  which  detailed  cost-of- 
living  accounts  and  results  cai  be  checked,  and  as  a  basis  for  preparing 
household  budgets  for  various  purposes.  In  the  sane  way  time  records 
]?ust  be  had  as  a  basis  for  household  labor  studies.  To  this  end  the 
Economics  Division  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  two  sets  of  problems. 

In  cooperation  with  various  groups,  cost— of— living  records  have 
been  collected  and  the  data  analyzed  in  detail  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
the  materials  being  purcliased  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  family. 

This  is  the  only  Government  agency  which  has  been  in  a  position  to 
analyze  data  on  content  of  living  and  check  them  against  definite 
standards.  Some  time  has  been  spent  in  determination  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  collecting  such  data,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
made  available  to  the  State  organizations  and  other  Government  agencies 
interested  in  this  problem.  Tliere  has  not  only  been  a  detailed  analysis 
of  food  expenditure  as  indicated  above,  but  also  clothing  expenditures 
for  farm  families.  In  connection  with  these  studies  an  analysis  of 
tne  trends  in  cotton  consumption  was  a  definite  help  to  the  industry 

in  planning  the  cotton  production  program  so  as  to  use  up  surplus  supplies. 
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The  household  production  or  use-of-tine  studies  v/ere  initiated 
hy  the  collection  of  data  on  how  the  housewife  is  spending  her  tiiae. 

Tliis  material  is  "being  analyzed  and  preliminary  reports  published.  As 
the  result  of  this,  suggested  time  schedules  are  being  prepared  and 
suggestions  made  of  various  ways  by  which  the  household  labor  program 
may  be  simplified. 

Textiles  and  Clothing;  Under  this  project  studies  are  made  of  the 
relative  values  of  different  fibers  and  different  qualities  of  the  same 
fiber  for  various  uses  in  the  home.  Studies  are  under  way  now  to  show 
the  influence  of  different  types  and  qualities  of  fibers  on  the  proper- 
ties  of  the  finished  fabrics.  Staple  materials,  such  as  sheeting  and 
blankets  woven  of  known  kinds  and  grades  of  cotton  and  wool  are  being 
subjected  to  ordinary  conditions  of  wear  and  laundering.  The  physical 
and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  both  fiber  and  fabric  are 
being  determined  throughout  the  life  of  the  fabric  in  order  that  fabrics 
made  from  different  varieties  and  grades  of  fiber  may  be  evaJuated  in 
terms  of  actual  usage. 


These  studies  take  into  consideration  the  i-iany  kinds  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  finishir^  to  which  a  fabric  may  be  subjected  in  modern 
methods  of  mojiufacture,  as  well  as  the  cleaning  and  wear  it  must  with¬ 
stand  while  in  use. 

Cotton  and  woolen  materials  proposed  for  outer  garments  and 
under  garments  are  being  investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  heat  con¬ 
ductivity,  air  permeability  and  moisture  absorption  and  their  effect 
on  the  skin  tei-iperature  of  persons  wearing  them. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  the  care  of  clothing  and  household 
fabrics  in  the  home,  the  division  has  given  particular  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  utilization  of  textile  fibers.  Investigations  on  problems 
of  stain  removal,  laundering  and  sizing  of  textile  fabrics  have  been 
initiated  aiid  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Studies  are  Just 
being  started  on  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  in  ironing  on 
appearance  and  wear  of  household  fabrics. 

The  (section  on  clothing  design  is  engaged  in  developing  new 
designs  for  clothing  and  household  textiles  that  will  suggest  better 
and  mere  extended  use  of  fibers  of  importance  in  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  Ti'iis  has  involved  not  only  the  development  of  new  designs  but 
the  malting  of  garments  from  these  designs  and  their  study  under  average 
conditions  of  wear.  Since  most  of  these  studies  have  been  made  on 
childrens  clothing,  nursery  schools  and  other  institutions  have  been 
utilized  as  laboratories.  Cooperation  has  been  effected  with  pattern 
producers  and  manufacturers  “sf  children's  clothing  sc  as  to  get  these 
»n  the  market. 
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idlotnents  under  tliis  project  are  as  follows: 


Lines  of  Work 


Clothing  Design  .  .  . 
Utilization  of  Cotton 
Utilization  of  Wool  . 

Total  .  . 


Expended 

1939 

$20,487 

10,000 


30,487 


Estimated  Estimated  Increase 


1950 

17.384 

10,000 

6,000 

33.384 


1951 

$  17,384 
15,200 
6,000 

38,584 


$5,200  (apparent ) 


5,200 
(apparent ) 


Dietary  studies;  The  dieta,rj/-  studies  are  concerned  with  the  collection 
of  data  on  foods  used  hy  institutions,  families,  and  individuals,  these 
data  heing  analyzed  doth  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost  end  content, 
to  determine,  first  of  all,  what  groups  are  “being  adequately  fed,  in 
the  second  place  the  cost  of  such  feeding  and  in  certain  cases  how  it 
mao-^  be  reduced,  so  as  to  make  recommendations  as  to:  first,  production 
based  upon  nutritive  value  and  consumer  demand;  and,  second,  food 
selection  by  the  housewife  so  as  to  provide  the  family  with  their 
nutritive  requirements  at  lowest  possible  cost. 


-0- 
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■  ''*  (a)  G-EIiERAL  APMIITISTBATIVE  EXPEjISSS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $73,000 

Budget,  1931  .  73,000 

Project  Statement 

Pro j  ect  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1959  1930  1931 

General  Administration  $105,585  $73,000  $75,000 


Activities  Under  this  Appropriation 
Includes  salaries  and  expenses  of  general  administrative  staff, 
(b)  E^EORCE®jTT  OP  FOREIGN  PLA^'T  QUARAI^^TIIvES 


Appropriation,  1950  . $550,000 

Budget,  1931  .  700,000 

Increase . $150,000 


The  increase  of  $150,000  in  this  item  is  urgently  needed  to  strengthen 

the  service  responsible  for  preventing  the  entry  of  now  or  little  knovvn  insect 

pests  or  plant  diseases  ana  the  further  entry  of  pests  which  now  have  a  lim¬ 

ited  distribution  in  the  United  States.  To  protect  agriculUiral  and  related 
industries  in  this  country  from  the  introduction  of  injurious  pests,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  this  service  be  expaiided.  Tiie  increase  will  be  used  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

(1)  $5,000  to  employ  a  well- trained  Senior  Pathologist  to.. act  as  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  to  the  Aduiinistration  on  problems  pertaining  to  plant  diseases 
in  connection  with  the  entrj'  of  foreign  plants  and  plant  products,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  mailing  special  investigations  at  ports  of  entry  of  foreign  plants  and 
plant  products  to  determine  freedom  from  injurious  plant  diseases. 

(2)  $54,000  for  the  inspection  service  at  maritime  ports.  These  funds, 
will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  inspection  service  at  ma,ritime  ports  of  entry  where 
such  service  is  now  maintained  and  to  place  plant  quarantine  inspectors  at  four 
ports  at  which  there  are  now  no  inspectors.  It  is  impossible  with  the  force 
now  available  to  adequately  exanine  all  shipments  of  plants  and  plant  products 
requiring  inspection  as  a  condition  of  entry.  To  avoid  delay  and  resulting 
losses  of  perishable  products,  inspection  is  often  hasty  and  of  a  cursory  na¬ 
ture,  represented  by  sample  examination.  This  tj'pe  of  examination  does  not 
offer  sufficient  safeguard.  It  has  revealed  the  presence  of  numerous  pests  new 
to  or  already  established  in  limited  areas  in  this  country,  including  several 
species  of  fruit  flies,  potato  weevils,  brown-tail  and  gipsy  moths,  citrus 
carjker,  etc.,  and  has  demonstrated  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  enter,  under 
false  representation,  plants  and  plant  products  which  have  been  excluded  for 
pest  reasons. 

(3)  $70,000  for  the  inspection  service  along  the  Mexican  Border.  There 
arc  a  number  of  ports  on  the  border  at  which  there  is  no  plant  quarantine  pro- 
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tection,  and  at  a  nwiber  of  ports  where  inspectors  are  stationed  the  force  is 
{  inadequate  to  keep  inspectors  on  duty  the  full  period  the  port  is  open  to 
traffic.  The  volume  of  traffic  at  certain  points  where  inspectors  are  now  sta¬ 
tioned  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  numher  of  inspectors  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  make  necessary  inspections  of  passengers'  baggage  and  vehicles  en¬ 
tering  from  Mexico.  Even  with  tho  insufficiont  force  now  available,  a  large 
I  amount  of  prohibited  plants  and  plant  products  is  intercepted.  Many  of  the 
contraDand  articles  have  been  infested  with  injurious  insects,  indicating  con- 
;  clusively  tho  urgent  need  of  having  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  at  least  one 
inspector  on  duty  at  each  port  the  entire  time  it  is  open  to  the  public.  Among 
,  the  interceptions  wore  such  dangerous  pests  as  the  Mexican  fruit  worm  and  the 
pinlc  bollworm.  Infested  fruit  brought  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  has  been 
!  found  on  sale  in  markets  in  six  Mexican  towns  opposite  American  ports  of  entry. 

Tlie  recent  recurrence  of  the  fruit  worm  in  the  lower  Sio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
’  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  illegal  entry  of  infested  fruit  obtained  in 
Mexican  markets. 

The  establishment  of  tliree  airports  on  the  Mexican  border  has  increased 
the  pest  risk  as  well  as  the  volume  of  work  to  be  performed  at  the  ports  con¬ 
cerned.  The  brief  period  that  this  work  has  been  conducted  has  demonstrated 
that  prohibited  roaterial  is  constazitly  arriving,  and  recently  the  pinlo  bollworm 
was  found  in  cotton  satuples  arriving  at  Brownsville  from  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

(4)  $15,000  for  the  field  inspection  of  plants  imported  under  special  per¬ 
mit.  Provision  is  made  unaer  the  Act  for  the  entry  into  the  United  States, 

under  special  permits  and  under  adequate  safeg^uards,  of  limited  quantities  of  any 
of  the  restricted  plants  for  the  punpose  of  keeping  the  country  supplied  with 
new  varieties  and  necessary  propagating  stock  or  for  any  experimental,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  scientific  purpose.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  millions  of 
plants  of  foreign  origin  have  been  certified  for  entry  for  such  p'orposes.  These 
plants  are  being  grovm  throughout  the  United  States,  under  special  agreement 
with  the  Department.  It  is  necessary  to  inspect  these  plants  to  determine: 

(a)  Eroedom  from  important  pests,  particularly  plant  diseases,  which  may  have 
escaped  detection  at  the  initial  inspection  in  Washington  or  San  Francisco 
prior  to  shipment  to  the  field;  (b)  whether  the  permittees  are  carrying  out 
their  agreement  as  to  propagation;  and  (c)  the  rapidity  of  propagation  and 
the  probable  date  that  the  plants  will  be  available  in  this  country  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  maloe  it  unnecessary  to  continue  to  accept  the  pest  risk 
which  accompanies  importations  of  the  kind  of  plants  involved.  In  order  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically  to  perform  the  large  amount  of  inspection  work  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  tliree  districts,  assigning  an 
inspector  to  each  district  and  thereby  reduce  travel  expenses. 

(5)  $6,000  for  inspection  prior  to  shipment  to  the  mainland  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  Hawaii.  The  need  for  this  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegeta.bles 
is  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  Hawaii  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  the 
melon  fly  which  attack  these  products.  The  number  of  inspectors  available  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  caXTY  on  the  inspection  necessary  to  safeguard  the  movement  to  the 
mainland  of  such  commercial  shipments  of  Hawaiian  fruits  and  vegetables.  More¬ 
over,  at  present  it  is  in^ossible  to  safeguard,  in  cooperation  with  the  Post 
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Office  Department,  parcel  post  packages  which  may  contain  infested  fruit.  Two 
inspectors  will  therefore  he  employed;  one  to  assist  in  the  inspection  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  commercial  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  other  to 
cooperate  with  the  postal  officials  in  intercepting  at  the  source  parcel  post 
packages  containing  fruits  and  vegetables  which  ma.y  be  the  meanis  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  Liediterraiacan  fruit  fly  and  melon  fly  on  the  mainland. 


Project  Statement 


Project 

Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated  Increase 
1931 

Import  and  Permit  Service  .... 

.  $61,514 

$66,590 

$71,590 

$5,000  (1) 

Port  Inspection  Service  . 

.  222,800 

227,960 

281,960 

54,000  (2) 

Mexican  Border  Inspection  Service 

.  158,889 

181, 255 

251 , 255 

70,000  (3) 

D.  C.  Inspection  Service  .... 

.  32,019 

34,090 

34,090 

— - 

Field  Inspection  Service  .... 

9,783 

6,  205 

21,  -05 

15,000  (4) 

Hawaiian  Inspection  Service  .  .  . 

.  12,130 

12,600 

18,600 

6,000  (5) 

Porto  Rican  Inspection  Service 

.  16,400 

21,300 

21,300 

— - 

To  tal . 

.$513, 535 

$550, 000 

$700,000 

$150,000 

Activities  under  This  Appropriation 


The  work  done  njider  this  item  is  to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  United  State 
of  injurious  insects,  plant  diseases,  and  other  pests  by  controlling  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products,  and  involves  the  enforcement 
of  (1)  twenty-three  foreign  quarantines  and  regulatory  orders  issued  under  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912;  (2)  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Entry  into  the  United  States  of  Railway  Cars  and  Other  Vehicles,  etc.,  from 
Mexico;  (3)  the  Act  of  1905  governing  the  importation  of  living  insects  into  the 
United  States;  and  (4)  Regulations  Governing  the  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  to  the  Me.inland  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 


TliC  activities  are  divided  into  the  following  seven  projects; 


Import  and  Permit  Service;  Controlling  and  limiting  the  entry  of  plants 
and  plant  products  to  those  which  represent  the  least  pest  risk,  or  those  which 
may  be  adequately  safeguarded,  involving  (a)  consideration  of  applications  for 
permits  to  import  these  materials  under  existing  quarantines  and  regulatory  orders 
(b)  prescribing  the  ports  at  which  entry  may  be  made;  and  (c)  the  specia.1  treat¬ 
ment,  if  any,  to  be  given. 

Port  Inspection  Service:  The  enforcement,  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  at  m.aritirae  ports  of  entry  of  foreign  plant  quarantines  and  regula¬ 
tory  orders.  Provides  for  the  inspection  of  passengers'  baggage,  crews'  qiaan- 
ters,  and  ships'  stores  for  contraband  plants  and  plant  products.  For  the  in¬ 
spection  and,  if  necessary,  treatment  at  port  of  first  arrival  or  entry  of  com¬ 
mercial  shipments  of  foreign  plants  and  plant  products  imported  under  permit. 

The  inspection,  in  cooperation  wdth  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  foreign  par¬ 
cel  post  packages. 
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Mexican  Border  Inspection  Service:  The  enforcement,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  ports  along  the  Mexican  Border,  of  foreign  plant 
quarantines  governing  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  plants  and  plant  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles  from  Mexico.  The  examination, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  parcel  post  packages  entering 
the  United  States  to  determine  freedom  from  coAtraband  plants  and  plant  loroducts. 
This  work  involves  the  inspection  and  fumigation  of  railway  cars;  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  cotton  lint  originating  in  the  Juarez  Valley;  the  examination  of 
passengers'  baggage,  express,  freight,  and  vehicles  entering  from  Mexico.  A 
foe  of  $4  is  collected  for  eonli  car  fumigated  and  turned  in  to  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  The  work  at  these  ports  ham  a  particular  bearing  on 
preventing  the  entry  of  the  pink  bollworm  and  the  Mexican  fruit  worm. 


District  of  Columbia  Inspection;  liispection,  certification,  and,  if 
necessary,  treatment  of  (1)  plants  imported  under  special  permit  (Washington  is 
the  port  of  entry  for  practically  SCfo  of  all  such  importations);  (")  plants  im¬ 
ported  and  distributed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  (3) 
shipments  of  domestic  plants  entering  and  leaving  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  (4)  plants  distributed  from  field  stations  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  soveraJ  States. 

Field  Inspection  of  Special  Permit  Material:  Inspection  in  the  field  of 
plants  imported  under  special  permit.  Such  inspections  are  to  determine 
whether  any  pests  (insects  or  plant  diseases)  not  recognizable  at  tho  time  of 
entry  and  initial  inspection  have  subsequently  developed;  cand  to  determine  if 
the  permittee  is  utilizing  tho  plants  for  the  purpose  for  wdiich  their  entry 
was  authorized. 


Hawaiian  Inspection  Service:  Inspection  and  certification,  under  Fed- 
ora.1  quarantine  on  account  of  fruit  flies,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  the  continental  United  States. 


For to  Rican  Inspection  Service:  Inspection  and  certification  in  Forto 
Rico  of  fruits  and  vegetables  offered  for  shipment,  in  accordance  with  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  quarantine  of  Forto  Rico,  to  points  within  the  continental 
United  States.  The  inspection  of  foreign  plants  and  plant  products  entering 
Forto  Rico  under  permit.  Tlie  inspection,  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  of  passengers'  baggage,  ships'  stores,  a.nd  crews'  quarters  for 
contraband  plants  and  plonit  products. 
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(c)  TRANSIT  IITSPECTIOP  SISVICE 

''For  the  inspection  in  transit  or  otherwise  of  articles  quarantined  under 
the  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as  amended,  and  for  the  interception  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  materials  transported  interstate  in  violations  of  quarantines  promul¬ 
gated  thereunder,  $40,000." 

Appropriation,  1930  . — - 

Budget,  1931  .  $40,000 

The  $40,000  submitted  is  made  up  of: 

Transfer  from  the  item  Preventing  Spread 
of  Vfnite  Pine  Blister  Rust,  vrhich  is  reduced 

accordingly . $17,000 

Transfer  from  the  item  Preventing  Spread 
of  Phony  Peach  Disease,  which  is  reduced 

accordingly .  3,000 

Actual  new  money  requested .  20,000 

This  is  a.  new  item,  involving  an  actual  increase  of  $20,000.  The  purpose 
of  this  item  is  to  establish  a  second  line  of  defense  in  the  enforcement  of 

domestic  plant  quarantines.  The  development  of  such  a  detective  system  will 
give  much  better  protection  to  the  agricultural  communities  oiitside  of  areas 
now  under  quarantine.  Tlie  separate  enforcement  of  domestic  quarantines  at  the 
border  of  infested  areas  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  movement  of  restricted 
and  possibly  infested  articles  into  outside  localities.  Tlie  road  stations 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  these  quarantines  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  movement  to  points  outside  of  the  regulated  area  of  plant  material  by 
railroads  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  station  inspectors  at  each  shipping 
point  within  the  regulated  area.  The  Inspection  made  at  points  within  quar¬ 
antined  areas  is  largely  at  the  request  of  the  shipper  and  to  certify  products 
for  movement.  The  inspection  of  material  in  transit  will  prevent  those  products 
which  are  moved  in  violation  of  the  quarantine  from  reaching  points  more  remote 
from  the  area  in  which  the  pests  are  known  to  occur.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  plant  material  which  moves  interstate  passes  through  transfer  points  where 
such  shipments  are  sorted  and  routed  to  destination.  By  cooperating  with  the 
railroad,  express,  and  post  office  officials  and  placing  trained  inspectors  at 
strategic  distribution  centers,  it  will  be  possible  to  exauine  such  material 
while  in  transit  and  detect  shipments  made  in  violation  of  the  quarantines. 

The  work  done  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  quarantines  on  ac¬ 
count  of  white  pine  blister  rust  and  phony  peach  disease  has  involved  the  in¬ 
spection  of  plant  material  in  transit.  In  establishing  this  new  item,  it  is 
proposed  to  transfer  to  it  approximately  those  funds  under  these  two  appropria¬ 
tions  used  for  the  inspection  of  material  in  transit  and  reduce  these  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  amount  of  the  transfer.  Such  transfer  will  bring  together  related 
work  and  permit  more  efficient  direction.  The  inspection  of  plant  material_  in 
transit  must  be  performed  by  men  familiar  with  traffic  routings  and  does  not  re¬ 
place  other  types  of  inspection. 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended,  Estimated,  Estimated, 


1929  1951 

Transit  Inspection  Service  .  .  $40,000 
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(d)  PEEl/EnTIi^G  SPREAD  OF  PIM  BOLLv^^OEivi  QF  COTTOIT 
Appropriation,  1S30: 

Facial . 

Auount  roappropriatod  from  the  unexpended  balance  ox  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  establishuicnt  and 
ei'if orceraent  of  noncotton  zones  cajrried  in  the  Second 


Deficiency  Act,  1S28 . $397,120 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Resolution 
llo .  12,  70th  Congress,  and  roappropriatod  for  use 

in  1930 .  79,800 

Amount  included  in  the  regular  act  making  appropriations  to 
the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  reappropriated 

for  1930  . "  .  .  .  .  75,  200 

Total  available  1930  . $552,120 

Budget,  1931  .  497, 000 

Actual  decrease  .  $  55,120 

(Apparent  increase . . . $497,000) 

The  amount  included  in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1931  provides 
for  carrying  on  during  that  fiscal  year  the  scouting  and.  quarantine  en¬ 
forcement  Work  in  the  same  manner  as  this  work  has  been  conducted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1930. 


Change  in  Language 


The  language  in  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following  phra.ses  which  roappropriatod  unexpended  balances:  ''The 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  is  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  fisced  year  1930,  together  with  $397,120  of 
the  lUie.xponaed  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  enforcing  noncotton  zones,  coxried  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act, 
fiscal  yeex  1928." 

Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Decrease 

1929  1950  1931 

Preventing  Spread  of  Pinl:  Bo llworm  $403,700  $552,120  $497,120  $55,120 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  quaxanitine  on  account 
of  the  pink  bollworm  and  for  control  and  eradication  work  in  Texas,  I\ew 
Mexico,  Axisona,  and  elsewhere.  Quarantine  enforcement  includes  (1)  so-per- 
vision  of  fumigedion  and  compression,  and  certification  of  cotton,  cotton 
lint,  and  cottonseed  as  a  condition  of  movement  out  of  regulated  areas;  (2) 
the  mainto-iance  of  road  stations  on  highways  leading  out  of  regulated  axeas, 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  contraband  material,  and  (5)  the  supervision  of 
the  seed  disinfection  requirement  of  all  gins  in  the  quarantined  cxea.  This 
item  also  provides  for  all  control  and  cleanup  operedions  in  connection  with 
eradication  efforts.  Such  work  includes  initially,  as  to  new  axoas,  field 
cleanup  of  seed  and  other  cotton  waste  at  all  gins  and  mills  within  the  area; 
disinfection  of  seed  i*.  farmers'  hands  or  at  gins  or  other  points  within  the 
area,  and  the  following  up  a.nd  cleanup  of  adl  oil  mills  and  other  premises 
which  may  have  received  seed  from  infested  area.s.  It  also  provides  for  the 
necessary  scouting  to  determine  possible  spread  and  also  any  new  outbreai>-s  of 
the  pest  within  the  United  States  or  in  Mexico  near  the  border. 
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(e)  FREVEMTBTG  SPKEAF  OF  DAFS  SCAL5 


Appropriation  1930,  Facial . $86,700 

Less  amount  expended  during  1929  under  the  provision 

making  $35,000  immediately  available  ,  .  .  ...  8,000 

Total  available,  1930  . $78,700 

Budget,  1931  . . .  65 , 000 

Actual  decrease  .  $13,700 

(Apparent  decrease  .  21,700) 


The  information  at  present  available  indicates  that  the  necessary 
eradication  work  on  this  pest  can,  for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  be  conducted 
for  the  amount  of  the  Budget  estimate. 

Change  of  Language 

The  language  in  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  striking  out  the 
clause  requiring  cooperation  by  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California  and 
also  removing  the  phrase  which  made  funds  immediately  available.  The  two 
cooperating  States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  biennium  1930-31 
providing  funds  as  required  by  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1930,  In  removing  the  phrase  requiring  cooperation  by  the  States 
it  is  not  intended  that  cooperation  will  be  discontinued.  In  making  the 
appropriations  for  the  biennial  period  the  States  have  provided  for  its 
continuation  during  the  fiscal  year  1931,  Inasmuch  as  the  appropriations  made 
by  these  cooperating  States  are  available  for  a  biennial  period  and  may — 
should  occasion  necessitate — be  expended  without  regard  of  the  fiscal  years, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  a  definite  and  thereby  limited  amount  be  written 
into  the  act  making  appropriations  for  1931,  It  is  believed  that  none  of  the 
funds  included  in  this  amount  will  be  needed  during  the  fiscal  year  1930 
and  the  immediately  available  provision  is  omitted. 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Decrease 

1939  1930  1931 

Preventing  Spread  of  Date  Scale  $36,950  $  78,700  $  65,000  $  13,700 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation. 

The  work  under  this  item  is  to  eradicate  the  date  palm  scale  and 
to  prevent  its  spread  by  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations.  The 
eradication  work  involves  scouting  to  locate  infested  trees  and  elimination 
of  the  infestation  by  burning,  torching,  pruning  or  other  approved  methods. 

The  Farlatoria  date  scale  is  known  to  occur  in  limited  areas  in  California 
and  Arizona  and  is  the  most  serious  pest  to  date  phlms. 

With  the  aid  of  the  additional  funds  available  during  the  last  year 
it  is  believed  that  the  situation  regarding  this  pest  has  been  disclosed. 

The  States  in  interest  and  the  gi’owers  are  whole— heai'tedly  coopei-ating  in 
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this  eradication  effort.  In  order  that  the  eradication  can  he  more  easily 
effected,  a  considerable  nurher  of  seedlings  of  no  commercial  value  were 
destroyed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  owners.  During  the  simmer  of  1929 
a  heavily  infested  seedling  jangle  was  found.  In  addition  to  this  three 
rather  heavily  infested  blocks  of  palms  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
if  Indie.  Other  than  these  unanticipated  discoveries,  no  unusual  points  of 
infestation  were  located,  A  continuation  of  intensive  inspections  and  the 
elimination  of  all  incipient  infestations  will,  it  is  believed,  make  it 
possible, to  eradicate  this  scale  and  thus  remove  the  most  important  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  development  of  dates  on  lands  best  adapted  for  their 
commercial  production, 

(f)  PREVBNTIITG  SPREAD  OP  THUBBERIA  7/EEVIL 


Appropriation,  1930  . $34,300 

Budget,  1931 .  34,300 


project  Statement 

Project  Expended 

1929 

Preventing  Spread  of  Thurberia 

Weevil  $  32,860 


Estimated 

1930 


$  34,300 


Estimated 

1931 


$  34,300 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  work  done  under  this  item  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
Thurberia  weevil.  This  insect  is  a  native  variety  of  the  Mexican  cotton 
boll  weevil  and  occurs  in  portions  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  It  is  habi¬ 
tuated  to  arid  conditions  and  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  breed  in 
cultivated  cotton.  It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  menace  to  all  cotton  grown 
in  the  semi-arid  areas  of  the  United  States  from  Central  Texas  to  California. 
This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  on  account  of 
this  insect,  including  the  control  of  movement  out  of  the  quarantined  area 
of  cotton  lint,  linters,  gin  waste,  and  all  other  forms  of  cotton,  cotton 
samples,  or  of  cotton  plants  or  portions  thereof. 

Generally  spealcing,  the  situation  concerning  the  Thurberia  weeiul 
is  very  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  During  the  crop  season  of  1928 
there  was  a  distinct  increase  in  the  abundance  of  the  weevil  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  valley  south  of  Tucsen,  There  is  apparently  no  noticeable  increase 
in  the  areas  north  cf  Tucson  and  in  the  San  Simeon  and  Wilcox  sections. 
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(g)  PBEVMTII'TG  SP-BSAS  OP  GIPSY  AlTD  EROWIT-TAIL  liOTHS 


Appropriation,  1930  . $567,500 

Budget,  1931  .  . .  647,500 

Increase  ......  .  $  80,000 


The  Increase  of  $80,000  is  for  Scouting  and  Cleanup  Operations  yjithin 

the  Barrier  Zone.>-  The  discovery,  during  the  early  autumn,  of  an  unusual 
number  of  infestations  within  this  area,  the  need  of  expanding  the  scout¬ 
ing  and  providing  for  necessary  cleanup  and  control  work  requires  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds,  in  addition  to  those  provided  in  the  act  making  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1930.  To  meet  this  unusual 
situation,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $100,000  will 
he  submitted  for  1930, 

Situation  Regarding  the  Moth  in  ITew  England.-  The  last  few  years  the 
gipsy  moth  has  increased  in  abundance  throughout  the  hew  England  area.  In 
the  summer  season  of  1928  it  defoliated  262,514  acres  ^f  woodland.  During 
the  summer  of  1929  it  caused  defoliation  over  551,133  acres  of  woodland — 
an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  defoliated  in  1928,  The  defolia¬ 
tion  in  the  season  ef  1928  was  so  heavy  in  parts  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  westward  that  part  of  the 
regulated  area  considered  to  be  generally"  infested.  In  one  place  this  west¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  generally  infested  area  touches  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Barrier  Zone.  During  the  season  of  1929  heavy  defoliation  occurred  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  area  as  during  1928  and  the  area  over  which  defoliation 
occurred  was  extended  in  the  west  central  portion  of  ITew  Hampshire,  in 
Grafton  Countj'-,  and  in  the  central  portion  of  Massachusetts  along  the 
Connecticut  River. 

(1)  Work  in  the  Barrier  Zone.—  The  distinct  increase  of  abundance  of 
moth  in  the  area  immediately  east  of  the  Barrier  Zone  is  of  particular  signi¬ 
ficance  since  the  heavy  infestation  in  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut 
River  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Barrier  Zone  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  protective  area  free  from  infestation.  The  danger  of  reinfesta¬ 
tion  from  the  area  east  of  the  zone  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  on,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1931,  intensive  inspections  in  those  parts  of  the  Barrier 
Zone  most  likely  to  become  infested.  The  funds  available  do  not  permit  carry¬ 
ing  on  intensive  scouting  throu^out  the  zone  each  year.  In  1931  intensive 
inspections  should  be  made  in  areas  not  so  examined  in  1930  and  all  suspicious 
areas  should  be  reinspected.  In  addition  to  this  intensive  work,  general 
scouting  should  be  done  over  a  large  part  of  the  area.  If  this  protective 
strip  is  to  continue  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest  into  the  forested 
regions  to  the  west,  it  is  imperative  that  all  colonies  and  incipient  infesta¬ 
tions  be  promptly  located  and  exterminated, 

(2)  Work  in  New  Jersey.  -  The  campaign  to  exterminate  the  gipsy  moth 
in  Hew  Jersey  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  coming  season  some  additional  territory  can  be  released  from  quarantine 
requirements.  The  work  in  this  State  must  be  continued  but  the  amount  of  funds 
required  during  the  fiscal  year  1931  will  be  $40,000  less  than  that  which  is 
estimated  will  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  193C.  The  cost  of  the 
•perations  in  this  State  is  divided  equally  between  the  State  and  Eederal 
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Governments  and  the  reduction  in  the  work  for  1931  will  make  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  in  this  State  by  $20,000.  The 
amount  thus  released  will  be  used  for  the  necessary  cleaiiup  and  control  work 
within  the  Barrier  Zone, 


Project  Statement 


project 


Qp.arantine  and  Inspection 
Scouting  and  Extermination 
in  the  Barrier  Zone 
Extermination  in  Uew  Jersey 
Total 


Expended  Estimated 
1929  1950 

$104,585  $110,000 


Estimated  Increase 
1951  or  Decrease 

$110,000 


418,495  397,500 

90,000  60,000 

$613,080  $567,500 


497,500  +$100,000(1) 

40,000  -  20,000(2) 

$647,500  +$  80,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriaticn 


The  work  done  under  this  item  is: 

(l)  To  exterminate  the  gipsy  moth  in  the  present  restricted  area  in 
the  State  of  ITew  Jersey;  (2)  to  maintain  a  barrier  ^one  throughout  which 
an  effort  will  be  m.ade  to  locate  and  exterminate  all  cclonies  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  westward  spread  of  this  pest — such  zone  comprising  a 
strip  of  territory  20  to  30  miles  wide  along  the  western  border  of  the 
Hew  England  States  and  the  eastern  border  of  Hew  York  from  Long  Island  to 
Canada;  and  (3;  to  enforce  quarantine  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
nursery  stock,  stone,  quarry,  and  other  products  which  otherwise  might  be 
the  means  of  movement  out  of  the  regulated  area  of  the  gipsy  moth,  the  brown- 
tail  moth,  and  the  satin  moth. 


Under  the  present  program  the  cleanup  and  control  work  in  the  generally 
infested  area  is  done  by  the  State  and  local  communities.  The  only  regular- 
tory  work  the  Department  is  doing  in  this  area  has  to  do  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine.  The  work  in  the  Barrier  Zone  is  done  cooperatively  with 
the  State  of  Hew  York.  The  Federal  funds  are  used  in  that  portion  of  the 
zone  lying  within  the  Hew  England  States, 


(h)  PHSVEHTIHC  SPEEAD  OF  Sj^BSOPEAH  CORH  BOBER ^ 


Appropriation,  1930: 

Facial . $898,000 

Amount  reapportioned  from  unexpended  balance  of  the 
$10,000,000  appropriated  by  joint  resolution  making 
appropriations  for  the  eradication  and  control  of 

The  European  corn  borer,  . .  50,000 

Total  available,  1930  .  $948,000 

Budget,  1931  1,000,000 

Actual  Increase . 52 , 000~^ 

(Apparent  Increase . $  102,000) 


The  increase  of  $52,000  is  needed  (l)  to  establish  additional  quarantine 
posts  in  the  Hew  England  area  and  thus  prevent  the  artificial  spread  of  the 
two-generation  form  into  truck  and  sweet  corn  producing  regions  along  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  to  which  this  pest  represents  a  menace;  (2)  to  conduct  neces— 
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sary  scouting  to  deterraine  the  presence  of  the  hcrer  in  points  outside  of  the 
area  known  to  he  infested;  and  (3)  to  carry  on,  in  accordance  with  -onderstand- 
ings  with  the  States,  cleanup  and  control  work  at  isolated  infested  points. 

The  scouting  performed  during  the  summer  of  1929  disclosed  infestations 
of  the  corn  horer  in  337  townships  outside  of  the  regulated  area.  The  one- 
generation  form  which  occors  in  the  western  area  was  found  in  a  ntimher  of 
additional  townships  in  northeastern  Indiana,  southern  Ohio,  in  a  few  town¬ 
ships  of  Northern  West  Virginia,  in  three  new  townships  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  some  new  localities  in  the  western  part  of  the  New  England  States. 

In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  occurrence  in  these  new  areas  adjacent  to 
territory  previously  known  to  he  infested,  the  one-generation  form  has  been 
foimd  in  isolated  points  in  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  one-generation  form  of  the  horer  has  been  found  in  approximately  the 
sarne  amount  of  new  territory  as  last  year.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  average  abundance  of  the  borer  throu^out  the  area  and  a  somewhat 
greater  average  increase  in  a  few  counties  near  the  lakes;  but  even  here,  ex¬ 
cept  in  isolated  spots,  no’  commercial  damage  lias  been  done. 

The  two- gene  rat  ion  fom,  which  is  confined  largely  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  New  England  area,  was  discovered  in  additional  territory  in 
Maine,  New  Hanpshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  The  new  territory  in 
which  this  form  of  the  borer  has  been  found  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
area  in  Maine,  substantially  of  the  same  extent  as  the  spread  of  last  year. 
Along  the  southern  coast  of  Maine  the  infestation  has  extended  eastward  to 
include  practically  all  of  two  new  counties.  As  a  result  of  cleanup  work 
done  in  certain  areas  where  this  form  of  the  borer  was  most  abundant  last 
year,  such  as  Bristol  County,  Ehode  Island,  the  average  number  of  the  borers 
has  decreased.  In  certain  other  limited  areas  it  has  become  more  abundant 
and  caused  noticeable  damage  to  certain  truck  crops. 

Change  in  Language 

The  language  in  this  item  has  been  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  phrase  providing  for  reapportioning  unexpended  balances  and  making  funds 
immediately  available* 

’’Provided,  That  in  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  $50,000  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  joint 
resolution  making  an  appropriation  for  the  eradication  ar  control  of 
the  Bunopean  corn  borer,  approved  February  23,  1927  (U.  S.  C. ,  Supp,  1, 
p.  22,  Sec.  146.)" 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Increase 

1929  1930  '  1931 

Preventing  spread  of  European 
Corn  Borer 


$884, 630 


$948,000 


$1,000,000  $  52,009 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


.  The  work  done  under  this  item  is  to  retard  the  spread  of  the  Barspean 
corn  horer  and  enforce  quarantines  against  this  pest,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  concerned,  to  conduct  cleanup  operations  in  isolated  infested 
areas  in  order  to  prevent  further  long-distance  spread  of  this  insect.  The 
enforcement  of  quarantine  restrictions  is  done  "both  within  and  at  the  margin 
of  the  quarantined  area,  and  during  the  summer  season  necessitates  the  main¬ 
taining  of  day  and  night  supervision  hy  quarantine  officers  of  all  main  roads 
leading  out  of  the  regulated  area.  The  scouting  work  is  done  throughout  and 
"beyond  the  known  limits  of  distri'bution  to  determine  the  spread  and  abundance 
of  the  "borer. 


(i)  PBEVEIiTlhiG  SPR.-IAP  OP  JAPANESE  AI'TP  ASIATIC  BEETLES. 


Appropriation,  1930  .  ...  $267,000 

Budget,  1931  .  473,000 

Increase  .  $20S,000 


The  increase  of  $208,000  in  this  item  is  for  (l)  __t h e_ enf or c e- 
ment  of  necessary  quarantine  restrictions,  (2)  scouting  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  "beetles  in  points  outside  of  the  area  now  known 
to  he  infested  and  (3)  carrying  on  control  operations  at  isolated 
points  of  infestation.  Taking  into  consideration  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  $1SS, 000  which  is  anticipated  v;ill  he  submitted  for  1930, 
the  actual  increase  over  funds  estimated  to  he  available  for  use  during 
the  fiscal  year  1930  is  $20,000. 

Situation  Hegarding  the  Japanese  Beetle. — During  the  Summer  of 
1929  the  Japanese  beetle  was  found  in  31  new  localities  outside  of  the 
area  now  included  under  Federal  quarantine.  In  many  of  these  -places 
only  a  few  beetles  were  discovered,  at  others,  however,  a  comparatively 
large  'n-umber  of  beetles  were  collected.  Among  the  new  outlying  points 
are  Boston,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Kingston  and 
Binghamton,  E.  Y. ,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Brunswick,  Md.  ,  and  Cape  Charles 
and  Eorfolk,  "Va.  Within  the  regulated  area  the  beetle  has  increased 
in  abundance  and  the  area  now  generally  infested  extends  over  consider¬ 
ably  larger  territory. 

Situation  Regarding  the  Asiatic  Beetles. — The  Asiatic  beetles 
have  been  found  in  12  localities  outside  of  the  quarantined  area  and 
specimens  of  these  beetles  have  been  collected  in  a  number  of  new 
localities  within  the  area  regulated  on  account  of  these  pests.  Many 
of  the  new  findings  at  points  O'utside  of  the  quarantined  area  consist 
of  but  a  few  specimens.  In  most  cases,  however,  grubs  were  collected 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  soil  infestation.  The  unusually  dry 
summer  apparently  reduced  the  number  of  these  beetles  and  injury  in 
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certain  parts  of  the  infested  area  was  not  severe  during  the  past 
sunaner.  Inspections  within  the  quarantine  area  have  disclosed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  "beetles  in  many  nurseries  where  they 
were  not  known  to  occur  last  year. 

Reason  for  Continuation  in  1931  od  the  Amount  Estimated  to  "be 
Availa'ble  in  193C. — Neither  of  the  Asiatic  "beetles  is  attracted  to 
"bait,  nor  does  either  of  them,  like  the  Japanese  "beetle,  frequent  flowers 
a^d  foliage  during  the  daytime.  The  difference  in  hahits  of  these 
beetles  makes  it  impossible  to  locate  them  by  the  means  employed  in 
finding  the  Japanese  beetle.  Experience  has  indicated  that  even  scout¬ 
ing  done  at  night,  when  the  Asiatic  garden  beetle  flies,  fails  to  secure 
satisfactory  results.  The  most  effective  way  of  locating  either  of  the 
Asiatic  beetles  is  by  making  soil  examinations  in  localities  where  their 
presence  is  suspected.  The  larger  territory  which  needs  to  be  examined 
for  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  impossibility  of  determining 
the  presence  of  the  Asiatic  beetles  by  the  same  means  and  at  the  same 
time  as  scouting  is  done  for  the  Japanese  beetle,  makes  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  expanded  and  modified  method  of  scouting  to  determine  the 
presence  of  these  pests  at  points  outside  of  the  area  known  to  be  infested. 

The  occurrence  of  the  beetles  in  or  adjacent  to  areas  in  which 
regulated  products  are  produced  increases  the  cost  of  quarantine 
enforcement.  Nurseries  and  greenhouses  located  within  the  quarantined 
area  are  grouped  into  classes  depending  on  the  presence  of  or  proximity 
to  infestations.  The  establishments  in  which  beetles  have  been  found 
and  those  located  in  areas  generally  infested  must,  in  order  to  move 
their  products  to  points  outside  of  the  quarantined  area,  treat  them 
in  a  manner  which  will  assure  freedom  from  infestation.  Such  treatment 
must  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  inspectors 
of  the  Department.  Untreated  soil  around  the  roots  of  nursery  stock, 
grown  in  infested  nurseries,  may  contain  eggs  or  larvae  of  the  beetles 
and  movement  of  such  material  into  uninfested  regions  involves  the 
greatest  risk  of  long  distance  spread  of  these  pests.  The  control  of 
the  movement  of  nursery  stock  represents  the  most  effective  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  long  distance  spread.  In  1931  i't  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  supervise  the  handling  of  nursery  stock  at  the  same  places  where 
this  work  was  done  during  1930, 

To  retard  and,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  beetles  from  isolated  points  of  infestation,  during  the  summer  of 
1929  control  operations  were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
Although  the  type  of  control  work  which  has  been  done  has  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  fully  determine  its  value, 
the  results  so  far  obtained  clearly  indicate  that  the  use  of  traps  and 
similar  controls  materially  aids  in  reducing  the  nrimber  of  beetles  at 
isolated  points  of  infests^tion  and  correspondingly  retards  the  spread 
from  these  localities.  Rather  than  extend  the  quarantine  to  include  all 
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outlying  points  and  thus  include  uninfested  territory  intervening 
between  the  generally'-  infested  area  and  the  isolated  points,  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  continue  during  1931  the  policy  of  cleaning  up  or  reducing  the 
infestation  at  these  outlying  points.  This  work  will  he  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  hut  since  it  materially  retards  the  spread 
into  new  regions,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  whole  country,  a 
portion  of  the  expense  should  he  paid  from  Federal  funds/ 

The  necessity  for  the  Actual  Increase  of  $20,000. — The  actual 
increase  of  ^^20,000  over  funds  estimated  to  he  available  for  1930  is 
needed  for  additional  work  incident  to  the  supervision  of  the  treatment 
of  nursery  stock.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Japanese  and  Asiatic 
beetles  are  gradually  and  by  natural  means  invading  new  localities  within 
the  regulated  area.  Coincident  with  this  natural  movement,  these  beetles 
reach  nurseries  or  other  establishments  which  desire  to  market  their 
products  in  communities  outside  of  the  regulated  area.  In  order  that 
these  concerns  may  ship  their  stock  into  uninfested  regions  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  inspected  while  being  dug  or  treated  under  super¬ 
vision  by  inspectors  of  the  Department.  The  increase  of  $20,000  provides 
funds  for  the  anticipated  increased  cost  of  this  work. 


Pro.ject  Statement 

Pro.iect  Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Increase 

1929  1930  1931 

Preventing  Spread  of  Japanese 

and  Asiatic  Beetles  .  ,  .  ,$371,OOC  $267,000  $475,000  $208,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  work  done  under  this  appropriation  is  to  retard  the  spread  of 
the  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles  by  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  restrict¬ 
ions  with  respect  to  commerce  and  movement  of  articles  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  means  of  wide  carriage  of  the  pests  out  of  the  regulated  area. 
Such  restrictions  require  the  inspection  and  certification  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  nursery  stock,  and  other  products  likely  to  carry  these  pests,  and 
the  suioervision  of  such  disinfection  or  treatment  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Safeguard  the  movement  of  such  products.  It  also  provides  for  conducting 
or  supervising  cleanup  work  in  isolated  localities  where  incipient  infesta¬ 
tions  of  these  pests  have  been  determined. 


. 
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( j)  PREVMTIire  SPREAD  OF  7/HITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST. 


Appropi’iation,  1930  $27,000 

Budget,  1931  10,000 

Decrease  .  $17,000 


The  decrease  in  this  item  is  apparent  rather  than  actual, 
inasmuch  as  this  amount  is  transferred  to  the  new  item  "Transit  In¬ 
spection  Service."  In  enforcing  the  quarantine  on  account  of  the  white 
pine  Blister  rust,  a  portion  of  the  funds  was  used  in  the  examination 
in  transit  of  articles  regulated  By  this  quarantine.  With  the  estaBlish- 
ment  of  the  new  item  for  inspection  in  transit,  an  amount  approximating 
past  expenditures  for  this  type  of  work  has  Been  transferred  from  the 
item  Preventing  Spread  of  \fnite  Pine  Blister  Rust  and  made  a  part  of  the 
new  item  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Project  Statement 


Project  Ex-pended  Estimated  Estimat  ed  Decrease 

1929  1950  1931 

Preventing  Spread  of 

Blister  Rust  .  $26,363  $27,000  $10,000  $17,000 


Activities  under  this  A-p-oro-priation 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  deals  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  quara'ntine  o-n  account  of  white  pi'ne  Blister  rust  and  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  affected.  It  provides  for  iiispection  of  nur¬ 
series  i'n  Washington,  ITew  York  and  ITew  England  States,  in  v;liich  pines 
susceptiBle  to  this  disease  are  grown.  It  also  provides  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  interstate  moveme-nt  of  five  leafed  pines  and  currant 
and  gooseBerry  Bushes  which  might  carry  infection  into  nev;  localities. 

(k)  PREVEETIEC-  SPREAD  QE  PHOUY  PEACH  DISEASE. 


Ap-propriation,  1930: 

Racial  .  $15,000 

Less  amount  expended  i'n  1929  under  immediately  available 

provision .  955 

Total  available  for  1930  . .  .  $l4,045 

Budget,  1931  .  12,000 

Actual  decrease . $  2,o45 

(Apparent  decrease  .  3,000) 


The  decrease  in  this  item  is  apparent  rather  than  actual  since  a 
portion  of  the  funds  were  uded  in  the  examination  of  nursery  stock  moving 
in  transit  and  are  transferred  to  themew  item  "Transit  Inspection 
Service."  The  amount  transferred  to  thcxnew  item  is  $3,000.  The  entire 
appropriation,  included  i'n  the  act  for  1930,  for  -preventing  the  spread 
of  phony  peach  disease  was  made  immediately  available.  Only  a  very  small 
part,  $955,  this  was  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1929,  and  this  ex- 
■penditure  pertained  to  the  work  of  the  fiscal  year  1930. 
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Change  in  Language 

The  language  for  this  item  has  heen  amended  by  striking  out  that 
portion  v/hich  provides  that  the  appropriation  be  immediately  available. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  amount  available  for  1930  ‘will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  during  that  year. 


Project  Statement 


Project 


Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Decrease 


1929 


1930 


1931 


Preventing  Spread  of  Phony  Peach 
Disease  . . . . . 


4955  414,045  412,000  ;o2,045 


Ac tivities  under  t his  Appropriation 


The  work  performed  under  this  item  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
phoney  peach  disease.  It  involves  the  regulation  of  the  movement  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  likely  to  ccrr.y  infections  into  uninfested  regions  and  scouting 
to  determine  the  presence  of  th-  disease  v/ithin  or  adjacent  to  commercial 
nurseries.  The  phony  peach  disease  is  known  to  occur  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  and. has  recently  been  discovered  in  limited  areas  within  the  State  of 
Mississ ippi • 


(1)  PPEYEETIlfG  SPREAD  OP  IvSXICAK  FRUIT  \vORIvI 
Appropriation,  1930: 

Facial  . .  . . . . . . .  .485,000 

Unexpended  balance  of  amount  for  this  purpose  included 
in  the  First  Deficiency  Act,  1928,  reappropriated 

for  use  during  1930. . . . . . . .  50 , 000 

Total  available,  1930  . ....4115,000 

Budget,  1931  . . . . ........  115,000 


Project  Statement 


Pro  ject 


Expended 

1929 


Estimated  Estimated 


1930 


Preventing  Spread  of  Mexican  Fruit  V.orra  488 >500  4115,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


1931 


4II 5,000 


The  work  under  this  item  is  to  prevent  reinfestation  by  the  Mexican  fruit 
v/orm  in  the  lower  Eio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas  and  to  perpetuate  and  maintain  the 
eradication  results  which  have  already  been  effected,  involving  the  maintencnGe 
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of  a  host-free  period  during  the  sunuaer  months;  inspection  of  some  60,000  acres 
of  citrus  groves  and  certification  of  fruits  leaving  the  quarantined  area;  and 
the  enforcement  of  other  regulatory  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  this  pest 
in  the  United  Sts  tes. 

In  April,  1929  ,  reinfestations  of  the  Llexican  fruit  worm  vero  found  in 
some  14  different  places  within  the  Lower  fiio  Grande  Valley.  Those  reinfesta¬ 
tions  prohahly  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  pest  in  fruit  in  markets  along 
tho  Mexican  Border.  The  infestations  wore  discovered  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
nonhost  period  and  there  was  no  fruit  present  in  which  the  fly  could  Breed. 
Intensive  inspections  have  Been  carried  on  through  the  summer  and  it  is  Believed 
that  the  fruit  vrarm  has  again  Been  eliminated  from  tho  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 


of  Texas. 

(m) 

CERTIFICATION  OF  EXPORTS 

Appropriction,  1930 

Budget,  1931  . 

Project  Stetement 

Pro  ject 

Expended 

Estimated  Estimated 

1929 

1930  1931 

Certification  of  Sxports... 

•$30,000  $30,000 

Activities  und o r  this  Appropriation 

This  item  provides  for  inspection  and  certification  as  to  freedon  from 
injurious  insect  posts  and  plant  diseases  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetaBles,  £  nd 
plants,  etc.,  intended  for  export,  in  order  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements 
of  foreign  couiitrios.  A  fee  is  charged  for  this  service  which  returns  a  con- 
sidoraBle  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  During  the  fiscal  year  1929,  fees  amounting  to  «p9,191  were  collected. 

Tho  \'/ork  ujidcr  this  item  is  done  at  various  ports  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years  there  has  Been  an  incroroo  in  tho  shipment  of  fresh 
fruits  to  certain  foreign  countries.  This  increase  is  particularly  noticeaBle 
in  certain  countries  of  South  America,  such  as  Brazil,  a  country  requiring 
Federal  inspection  and  certification  as  a  condition  of  entry.  During  the  last 
summer  and  fall  there  has  Been  an  unusually  large  numBer  of  requests  for  in¬ 
spection  and  certification  of  fruit  intended  for  export.  This  increase  may  Be 
partially  accounted  for  By  the  desire  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  to  Be 
sure  that  the  products  v/ere  not  produced  in  an  area  in  which  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  was  knovm  to  exist. 
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Appropriation,  1930: 

Eacial . $110,000 

1928  unexpended  "balance  reappropriated 

for  use  during  1930  .  30,000 

Total  available  193C  .  .  .  .  •  140,000 

Budget,  1931  .  155,000 

Actual  increase  .  15,000 

(Apparent  increase.  .........  .  45,000) 


Tice  increase  of  $15,000  is  submitted  for  tlie  follov/ing  purposes: 

( 1 )  $10,600  to  supervise  the  future  trading  activities  a.t  Seattle , 
TTasliington,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  to  study  the  general  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  price  factors  in  the  Pa,cific  ITorthuest  territor37',  includ¬ 
ing  the  activities  on  the  Vancouver  G-rain  Exchange,  a  Canadier.  project. 

The  Seattle  Grain  Exchange  has  been  in  operation  since  1925  cjid  the 
work  in  connection  with  this  market  has  been  handled  by  our  dcicago  office. 
This  arrangement  has  not  been  sat isfantory ,  but  it  was  desired  to  a.wait 
developments  in  this  section  a.nd  defer  the  establisliment  of  an  office  until 
the  development  in  future  trading  reanhed  the  sta.ge  which  would  make  it 
necessc-rj^. 

The  recent  designation  of  the  Portland  Grain  Exchange  as  a,  "contract 
market"  and  the  increased  development  in  the  northwest  section  now  makes  it 
necessany  that  an  office  bo  established  at  Seattle  in  order  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  able  to  eff ectivek/-  supervise  the  trading  in  these  two 
markets  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Grain  Eutures  Act,  This  will  per¬ 
mit  the  studying  at  close  range  the  various  marketing  problems,  including  the 
handling  of  canh  grain,  and  assist  in  acquainting  the  producers  with  the 
functions  of  the  futures  market  so  that  they  mo;^’  derive  the  fullest  bene¬ 
fits.  Until  fimds  are  available  for  the  proper  supervision  of  these  two 
markets,  incidental  supervision  is  provided  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000  by  adjusting  other  activities. 

(2)  $4,400  is  required  to  strengthen  the  Washington  organization  to 
make  possible  the  gathering  of  special  marketing  information  for  permanent 

records  acid  special  studies,  and  for  the  information  of  producers,  organi¬ 
zations,  and  other  marketing  agencies.  Increa.sing  demands  are  coming  from 
these  sources  and  from  economists  and  research  workers  connected  with  the 
a.gricultural  colleges  for  information  and  do,ta  bearing  upon  marketing  ques¬ 
tions,  These  are  mostly  of  a  character  calling  for  separate  attention  and 
for  material  not  gathered  by  our  field  offices.  The  volume  of  generad 
technical  correspondence  also  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  a.s  to  make  it 
imperative  that  additional  assistance  be  em.ployed  for  the  technicad  work 
in  order  tha.t  the  administration  may  function  in  the  proper  manner. 
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Project  Statement 


Project 

Enforcement 

Groan  Putures  Act 


Expended 

1929 

$131,359 


Estimated 

1930 

$140,000 


Increo.se 
$  15,000 


Estimgited 

1931 


$155,000 


Activities  under  this  Approprio.tion 


General 


The  appropriation  is  required  to  administer  the  Grain  Futures  Act 
(App.  Sept.  21,  1922  ,  42  Stat.  998,  U.S.C.  87~9l).  This  Act  places  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  duty  to  designate  and  supervise  all  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States  where  grain  is  dealt  in  for  future  delivery. 

The  enforcement  unit  is  known  as  the  Grain  Futures  Adninistration.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  manipulation  of  grain  prices,  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market  information,  and 
to  extend  to  cooperative  associations  the  right  to  he  represented  on  hoards 
of  trade  and  grain  exchanges.  Aithou^i  licensing  powers  are  exercised  under 
the  law,  no  license  fees  or  reveraies  of  any  kind  arc  collected. 

In  furtherance  of  effective  supervision,  a  considerable  amount  of 
investigational  work  is  necessary.  The  results  of  same  are  published  from 
time  to  time,  giving  producers  and  others  a  better  understanding  of  the 
marketing  machinery  and  suggesting  needed  changes  and  reforms.  Activities 
under  this  appropriation  liave  resulted  in  cooperative  associations  being 
admitted  to  representation  now  in  practically  all  of  the  principal  contract 
markets.  Hi^er  standards  of  integrity'"  and  business  ethics  are  being  f®s- 
tered  through  the  business  conduct  committees  established  to  cooperate  with 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration.  On  several  occasions  prompt  action  ha3 
prevented  what  otherwise  would  have  developed  into  serious  congestion  in 
delivery  months.  Qp.estionable  practices  are  uncovered  from  time  to  time 
and  steps  are  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  anal^rze  their  effects  and 
to  secure  their  removal. 

Markets  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  designated  ^contract 
markets.”  There  are  now  11  active  contract  markets,  located  in  10  cities. 
Field  offices  are  maintained  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Sacramento  and  another  office  is  being  established  at  Seattle.  The  exact 
na.ture  of  the  supervision  work  is  best  described  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  office. 

Headqu.?,rters;  Washington,  D.  C.  This  office  has  charge  of  the 
general  administra.tive  work  and  directs  the  supeivisory  and  investigational 
activities  of  four  field  offices  located  respectively  at  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Ka.nsas  City,  Missouri;  and  Sacramento,  California,. 

Chicago  field  office.  From  this  office  are  supervised  the  future 
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trading  activities  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chicago  Open  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Milvraulcee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  St.  Louis  Merchants 
Exchange,  At  present  reports  are  being  received  at  this  office  covering 
also  transactions  on  the  Seattle  Grain  Exchange,  Each  day  the  Chicago 
office  receives  reports  from  140  to  150  clea.ring  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  alone.  The  reports  show  (l)  the  total  purchases  and  sales 
•  f  each  future,  (2)  the  aggregate  of  all  anconnts  *’long"  and  all  accoimts 
"short”  in  each  future,  and  (3)  the  position  in  the  market  of  whal  is 
known  as  special  accounts,  i,  e,,  those  having  a  market  interest  equal  to 
an  amount  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Grain  futures  Administration, 

These  reports  are  required  to  be  filed  each  day  not  later  than  9:30  A.  M» 
and  cover  the  previous  day’s  t ransactions.  The  compiled  figures  on  volume 
of  trading  and  open  commitments  ane  released  al  noon.  Reports  from  members 
«f  the  Chicago  Open  Board  of  Trade,  Milwaukee  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
St,  Louis  Merchants  Exchange  are  handled  in  the  same  way,  except  that  they 
are  received  by  mail,  and,  being  less  importance,  are  not  given  publica~ 
tion  as  early  as  are  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  figures.  The  special  ac~ 
counts  are  studied  by  the  local  supervisor,  together  with  "ticker  gossip" 
items  and  other  crop  and  market  inf ormalion,  with  a  view  to  determining 
factors  which  influence  grain  prices.  General  rbservations  are  made  ®f  the 
activities  of  the  entire  grain  marketing  machinery  and  a,  constant  check  is 
made  of  market  news  and  market  conditions  with  a  view  to  determining  au¬ 
thenticity,  locating  sources,  and  correcting  false  and  misleading  information. 

There  is  maintained  at  O-iicago  a  small  staff  of  accountants  and 
economists  for  investigational  and  research  work  incidental  to  an  effective 
enforcernont  program  for  all  markets.  Accountants  are  also  utilized  to  make 
examino-tions  from  tine  to  tine  of  the  accounts  and  records  of  contract  mar¬ 
ket  members  located  in  CTnicago  as  well  as  other  places, 

Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  field  offices.  The  description  of  work 
conducted  from  the  Chicago  office  applies  also  to  these  offices  excepting 
thal  it  is  of  smaller  volume.  The  sane  routine  is  followed  in  the  handling 
of  reports  and  in  the  dally  supervisorj'-  work.  Supervision  over  the  Duluth 
Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  over  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  had 
throu^i  the  Minneapolis  office, 

Sacramento  field  office.  T'.iis  office  is  maintained  under  a  cocpera,- 
tive  arrangement  with  the  Stale  of  California  and  with  a  supervisor  giving 
part  time  only  tc  the  work.  Supervision  is  maintained  from  here  over  the 
contrant  markets  located  at  San  Francisco  aiid  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Seattle  field  office.  An  office  is  to  be  established  here  in  the 
immediate  future  t»  afford  rnre  direct  contact  with  the  Pacific  northwest 
and  to  effect  closer  supervision  ©'ver  the  markets  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  Portland,  Oregon,  This  office  will  also  furnish  opportunity  to  observe 
trading  and  market  conditions  on  the  Vancouver,  B,  C, ,  exchange. 

Change  in  Language 

Tne  language  of  this  item  has  been  amended  by  omitting  the  following 
clause:  "together  T;ith  $30,000  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1928", 
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FOOD  DRUG  milHISTSATIOIT 

A  change  in  name  from  Food,  Drag  and  Insecticide  Administration  to 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  suhraitted  as  it  has  heen  found  that  tha 
present  name  is  long  and  cumhersome.  Furthermore,  the  word  "drug",  in  a. 
hroad  sense,  covers  insecticides  and  the  word  "insecticide"  is,  therefore, 
superfluous. 

(a)  SEVERAL  .dJMIFISTILlTIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1930  .  .  $104,000 

Budget,  1931  .  . . . .  104,000 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estima.ted 

1939  1930  1931 

General  Administrative 

expenses  .  $102,534  $  104,000  $  104,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Overhead  expenses,  such  as  general  supervision,  accounting,  editorial 
work,  purchase  and  distriouticn  of  supplies,  filing,  recording,  plumbing, 
electrica.1  and  mechanical  v/ork  and  the  like,  applicable  to  operations  in 
connection  vdth  all  the  acts  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
are  paid  from  this  appropriation. 

(b)  COLLABOBATIOIT  WITH  OTHER  DSPfiRTIvlEI-TT S 


Appropriation,  1930  . .  $16,300 

Budget,  1931  . . .  ~ 

Decrease  . . .  $16,300 


This  item  and  the  appropriation  for  it  are  omitted  as  after  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  work  for  other  Departments  of  the  Government  will  be  padd 
for  by  the  Departments  requesting  the  v/ork,  pursuant  to  a  general  provision 
submitted  in  the  1931  Budget  under  "Miscellaneous".  The  present  arrangement 
has  not  proved  satisfactory. 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Tests  for  other  Depts.  $15,694  $  16,300  $  - 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Foods,  drugs,  insecticides,  and  disinfectants  furnished  on  contracts 
to  the  army,  navy, nnrine  corps,  veterans’  bureau  and  other  GovernmentaJ 
agencies,  or  requiring  anadysis  in  connection  with  the  official  w®rk  of  such 
agencies,  are  tested  upon  request  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  comply 
with  contract  specifications.  In  1931  amd  thereafter  such  work  will  be  padd 
for  by  the  Departments  requesting  the  work. 
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FOOD  AIIP  DRUO  i'fflMnTISTRlTIOIT  (continued) 

(c)  EITF0RCEM5FT  OF  TEE  FOOD  DEUGS  ACT 


Appropriation,  1930  .  $1,030,000 

Budget,  1931  .  1,105,000 

Increase  .  $  75,000 


The  increase  of  $75,000  in  this  appropriation  is  asked  to  check  the 
development  of  certohn  growing  o.huses  in  the  food  and  drug  industries  that 
threo-ten  serious  consequence  to  consumers  and  to  the  industries  involved. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  food  and  drug  industries  and  especially  the  ever 
increasing  proportion  of  such  products  that  enter  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  thus  hecome  subject  to  the  act  malce  it  impossible  for  the  present 
personnel  and  facilities  to  cover  adequately  even  the  more  flagrant  forms 
of  adulterations  that  are  from  time  to  time  revealed  by  our  investigations 
of  tro,de  or  consumer  complaints  or  'by  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning.  These 
violations,  if  continued  unchecked,  ma;^^  bring  most  serious  consequences  to 
consumers  and  disaster  to  the  industries  involved.  This  increase  is  submitted 
for  the  following  purposes; 

$35,000  for  testing  drugs  and  medicines.  Recent  survej^s  have  shown 
that  some  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians  in  the  most  serious  diseases  are 
much  below  or  much  above  the  proper  potency.  Either  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Proprietary  preparations  which  are  practically  worthless  are  being  sold  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  most  dangerous  diseases.  Worthless  remedies  for  stock 
and  domestic  animals  are  being  sold  with  false  claims  as  to  their  curative 
power.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  many  so-called  antiseptics, 
wideljr  distributed  through  the  channels  of  commerce,  have  little  or  no  potency. 
It  is  essential  that  additional  medical  experts  and  drug  anaJysts  be  provided 
in  order  that  this  work  may  be  handled  adequately, 

$15,000  for  inspection  of  poultry.  Investigations  made  about  one  year 
jLgo  showed  that  large  quantities  of  diseased  and  spoiled  poultry,  known  in 
the  tra-de  as  culls,  were  bou^t  in  the  large  markets  and  used  in  canning  and 
in  various  manufactured  food  products,  or  in  restaurants  in  products  where 
their  true  nature  con  be  concealed.  Some  of  the  poultry  an  this  class  have 
died  of,  or  been  affected  with,  roup,  tumors,  cancer,  and  other  disea.sos. 

Some  were  hi^ily  tuberculan  and  some  had  madergone  decomposition.  Work 
carried  on  during  recent  months  has  broken  up  to  a  considerahle  extent  the 
practice  of  selling  this  cull  poultrj^  in  large  lots  to  manufonturing  plants. 
However,  while  the  distribution  in  large  lots  of  the  obviously  objectionable 
materiaJ  has  been  checked  it  is  evident  that  even  greater  supervision  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  chananter  vdll  be  necessa,ry  to  prevent  unfit  poultry  from  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  ''first*’  or  "second"  cla-ss  poultry  and  so 
distributed  throu^  the  channels  of  commerce.  Because  of  the  inunense  quantities 
of  poultry  distributed  and  the  extensive  territory  covered  by  the  poultry 
business,  it  is  essential  to  have  additional  funds  to  -properlj^  iiispect  the 
products  of  this  greal  industry  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 

$10,000  for  inspecting  im.ported  foods.  It  is  urgently  necessary*  to  in¬ 
crease  the  personnel  and  facilities  at  the  larger  ports  of  entry  for  examining 
foods  and  dmgs  offered  for  entrjr  into  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  a 
recent  outbreak  of  food  poisoning  from  imported  foods  and  the  discovery  that 
certain  other  imported  canned  foods  are  underprocessed,  it  is  now  nocessa-ry  to 
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make  iDacteriological  examination  of  prs,cticallj^  all  non-acid  canned  foods 
offered  for  entry  into  the  United  States.  This  can  he  done  at  the  present 
time  only  hy  discontinuing  the  inspection  of  other  products  wlaich  are  prohahly 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  thou^  less  dangerously  so,  than  underprocessed 
f  canned  foodSi  It  is  necessary  a,lso  that  the  inspection  of  imported  figs  he 
I  extended, 

?  $15,000  for  spray  residue  removal.  Additional  v/ork  is  required  to 

insure  that  the  excess  spray  residue  on  fruit  he  reduced  to  the  more  rigid 
I  tolerance  necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  prevent  irrepa,rahle  injurj?- 
to  the  fruit  industry  that  will  inevitahl3’  result  throu^  the  action  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  State  and  citjr  heo.lth  officials  unless  the  world 
toleronce  for  arsenic  is  reached  and  maintained  as  soon  as  practica,hle. 

The  more  rigid  tolerance  established  for  spray  residue  on  fruit  makes 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  regula-tory  work  as  carried  on  in  the  far  West  to 
certain  fm.it  growing  sections  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  East,  Tnis  work 
involves  the  inspection  of  fruit  to  see  that  it  does  not  contain  anj^  excess 
spray  residue  when  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  a.ct,  Tnis  work  supplements,  hut  in  no  way  duplicates,  the  work  done 
hy  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology,  Plant  Industry  and  Chemistry  and  Soils, 

Project  Statement 


Project 

Supervision  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign 
commerce  in  foods 

Expended 

1929 

Estimated 

1930 

Estimated 

1931 

Increase 

and  drugs  . 

Eeview  end  presenta¬ 
tion  of  evidence  in 

$  19,791 

$  20,020 

$  20,020 

$  - 

Court  cases  . 

Pood  control  invest!- 

49,477 

50,060 

50,060 

— 

gat  ions  . 

Drug  control  invest!- 

113,798 

115,130 

115,130 

gat  ions . 

Inspection  of  commerce 

64,321 

73,875 

103,875 

30,000 

in  food  and  drugs  ... 

742,162  . 

770,915 

815,915 

45,000 

Total  . 

$989,549 

$1,030,000 

$1 ,105,000 

$75,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 


General 


This  appropriation  provides  a.ll  the  expense  necessa.rj^  for  enforcing 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  commonk’-  caJled  the  pure  food  law  (June  30,  1906, 

34  Stat,,  768-772,  U,S,C,,  621-624),  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  prevent 
the  sliipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  the  manufacture  and  sake 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territory  in  which  the  Eedera.l  Govern¬ 
ment  has  jurisdiction,  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs.  To  en¬ 
force  this  act  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  supervision  of  the  enormous  volume 
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of  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  its  jurisdiction.  This  requires  the  inspec~ 
tion  of  food  factories,  the  examination  of  shipments  of  foods  and  drugs, 
the  analysis  of  samples,  and  the  presentation  of  evidence  in  court. 


(d)  EFFORCaifflMT  OF  THE  TEA  IMPORTATION  ACT 


Appropriation,  1930  •  .  . . $43,800 

Budget,  1931  .  43,800 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Enforcing  Tea  Act  . $43,337  $  43,800  $  43,800 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Under  the  Tea  Importation  Act  (Mar,  2,  1897,  29  Stat,  604,  U.S»C. , 
625,626),  every  consignment  of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
spected  hoth  as  to  purity  and  quality.  A  hoard  of  tea  experts  determines  a 
suitable  standard  for  tea  each  year,  and  no  tea  for  beverage  purposes  is  per¬ 
mitted  entry  into  the  United  States  that  falls  below  that  standard*  Before 
the  enactment  of  the  Tea  Importation  Act  much  low  grade  tea  that  wo-s  unfit 
for  use  T;as  sent  to  the  United  States. 

(e)  EUFORCEl'fSUp  pp  pus  IIAViVL  STORES  ACT 


Appropriation,  1930  . $39,500 

Budget,  1931  .  39,500 


project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Enforcing  Uaval  Stores  Act  .  $  39,019  $  39,500  $  39,500 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  Ilaval  Stores  Act  (Mar,  3,  1923,  42  Stat,,  1435,  U.S.C.  93,  94), 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "shall  examine,  if  practicable, 
upon  request  of  any  interested  person,  any  naval  stores  and  shall  analyze, 
classify,  or  grade  the  same  on  tender  of  the  cost  thereof  as  required  by  him, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  ma;^"  prescribe.  He  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
showing  the  analysis,  classification  or  grade  of  such  naval  stores,  which 
certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  analysis,  classification,  or 
grade  of  such  naval  stores  and  of  the  contents  of  any  package  from  which  the 
same  may  have  been  taken  as  well  as  of  the  correctness  of  such  analysis, 
classification  or  grade  and  shall  be  admissible  as  such  in  anj-  court." 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  samples  of 
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spirits  of  turpentine  and  of  anj'tliing  offered  for  sale  as  such  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analysis,  classification,  or  grading,  and  of  detecting  any  violation 
of  the  Act.  Daval  stores  offered  for  import  or  export  as  well  as  naval 
stores  that  enter  interstate  commerce  arc  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act, 


(f)  EUEORCSUSl-T  OF  TirS 

DISECTICIE3 

ACT 

Appropriation,  1930  .  . 

Budget,  1931  .  . . ■ . 

Project  Statement 

.  .  224,000 

Project 

Expended 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Inspection  of  domestic  and  import 
shipments  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  development  of 

1929 

1930 

1931 

cases  and  State  cooperation  .  .  .  . 
Chemical,  microscopic  and  bacter- 

iologic  examination  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  (including  disin- 

.  $  62,847 

$  63,825 

$  63,825 

fectants) . 

Testing  of  efficacy  of  fungicides 
and  action  on  foliage  of  insec- 

.  105,492 

103,185 

103,185 

ticides  .  ...... 

Testing  of  efficacy  of  insecticides 

,  24,690 

25,075 

25,075 

and  their  action  on  foliage  .  .  .  . 

.  31,423 

31,915 

31,915 

Total  . 

,  $224,452 

$224,000 

$224,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  Insecticide  Act  (Apr.  26,  1910,  36  Stat,,  335,  U.S.C.  95-97), 
places  upon  the  department  the  responsibility  of  regulating  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  and  importations  into  the  United  States  at  the  various  ports  of  entry, 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  designed  to 
protect  farmers,  fruit  growers,  market  gardeners,  and  stock  and  poultry  raiser; 
from  fraudulent,  misbranded,  and  adulterated  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
Products  used  to  rid  the  household  of  insects,  and  disinfectants,  germicides, 
etc,,  which  are  used  to  combat  or  kill  bacteria  also  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  work.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  indus¬ 
try--  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and 
each  year  sees  -progress  in  the  direction  of  more  truthful  statements  and  a 
higher  quality  in  most  of  the  products  on  the  market.  However,  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  has  tremendously  increased 
since  the  ince-ption  of  this  regnlatory^  work  aiid  the  Department  is  constantly 
confronted  with  new  problems  and  new  products,  requiring  inspection.  Es¬ 
pecially  important  at  present  are  disinfectants,  boll-weevil  remedies,  lice 
preparations,  calcium  arsenate,  lime-sulphur  preparations,  and  fungicides  used 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Appropriation,  1930  .  .  $53,000 

Budget,  1931  . .  53,000 

Project  Statement 

Pro  ject  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Enforcing  Milk  Importation  Act . $52,332  $  53,000  $  53,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Approximately  12,000,000  gallons  of  milk  and  cream  are  imported 
annually  from  Canada.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  milk  and  cream  are  supplied 
hy  about  500  shippers,  covering  approximately  15,000  individual  dairies.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  dairies  use  milk  from  at  least  100,000  cows.  The 
Milk  Importation  Act  (Pe'b.15,1927,  44  Stat.,  1103,U.S.C.  Supp.  1,110, 111) » 
provides  for  inspection  both  at  the  source  and  at  the  ports  of  entrj'-.  The 
work  of  enforcing  this  Act,  therefore,  involves  the  supervision  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  of  about  500  Canadian  shipping  plants  and  ax^proximatelj?- 
15,000  dairies,  and  supervision  of  the  physical  examination  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  tuberculin  test  once  a  year  of  at  least  100,000  cattle,  this  work 
being  carried  cut  in  collaboration  with  Canadian  officials  as  authorized  by 
the  actj  it  also  involves  the  bacteriological  examination  and  temperature 
test  of  sufficient  representative  samples  of  12,000,000  gallons  of  milk  and 
cream,  tt  insure  compliance  with  the  Act  at  ports  of  entiy.  Milk  may  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  at  any  port  of  entry  along  the  Canadian  border, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  milk  and  cream  comes  in  through  ports  of  entry  in 
Eew  York  and  the  Hew  England  States. 

(h)  EHFORCEIvIE^IT  OF  THE  CAUSTIC  POISOH  ACT 

Appropriation,  1930  ......  .  $26,700 

Budget,  1931  .  .....  26,700 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Enforcing  Caustic  Poison  Act . $26,236  $  26,700  $  26,700 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  Caustic  Poison  Act  (Mar,  4,  1927,  44  Stat,,  1406-1410;  U.S.C.Supp, 
1,  73-75),  imposes  upon  the  Department  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  the  large 
number  of  preparations  containing  caustic  or  corrosive  substances  and  sold  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  household  use  are  correctly  labeled  with 
the  common  name  of  the  substance,  with  the  word  "Poison",  with  directions  for 
treatment  in  case  of  accidental  personal  injury,  and  with  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  seller  or  distributor.  To  enforce 
this  Act,  samples  must  be  collected  from  the  products  determined  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  such  tests  made  as  will  establish  whether  any  or  all  of  the 
ingredients  are  caustic  or  corrosive,  and  whether  the  directions  given  in  case 
of  injury  are  correct  and  adequate. 

- 0 - 

Hote,-  See  also  Miscellaneous  Section  for  "Services  to  other  Departments." 
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irTERCMGE  OF  APPEOPRIATIONS 

There  is  no  change  in  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  which 
gives  the  Department  authorisation  of  the  greatest  value  when  emer¬ 
gencies  arise. 

It  allows  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts 
for  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  work  of  aiqy  hureau,  division,  or 
office  herein  provided  to  he  available  interchangeably  for  expendit- 
ur.es  on  the  objects  Included  within  the  general  expenses  of  such  bureau, 
division,  or  office. 

As  called  for  in  the  proviso,  a  statement  of  these  transfers  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929  v;ill  be  found  in  the  Budget  under  this  item. 
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(&)  SERVICES  TO  OTHER  DEPARTI:I]NTS 

The  new  Irnguc.gc  proposed  under  the  Ms  col  lane  ous  Section  tckes 
tho  piece  of  two  separate  existing  provisions  in  the  Agricultural  Act, 
ono  the  general  provision  for  inspections  for  other  Goverrimont  sgencies, 
which  v/hilo  applicable  to  all  bureaus  has  as  a  nv. tter  of  convenience  been 
carried  as  a  proviso  on  the  appropriation  item  Meat  Inspection,  and 
the  other  an  appropriation  of  $16,300  under  the  Food,  Rrug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration,  entitled  ’’Collaboration  v/ith  other  Deprrtnionts*”  Both 
existing  provision,  including  the  $16,300  appropr  if  ted ,  are  dropped  in  the 
1931  Budget,  and  tho  new  language  is  proposed  in  order  that  the  various 
branches  of  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  mey,  upon  request,  continue  to 
render  technical  services  for  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  staff  is 
Qualified,  to  any  other  Government  agency  requiring  such  services,  the 
cost  of  tlie  srmo,  including  personal  services,  being  met  by  the  Government 
Ovgency  requiring  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  either  by 
transfer  of  funds  or  reimbursement,  thus  placing  the  rendering  of  such 
services  on  a  businesslike  basis  v/hich  will  facilitate  the  operations  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole. 

The  proposed  substitute  section  places  the  services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  disposal  of  other  Governments  requiring  such  services 
in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  Mie  services  of  other  bureaus,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  (since  1921),  the  Bureau  of  Mnes  (since  1923),  and 
the  Geological  Survey  (since  1927), 

For  many  years  the  Agr icult^oral  Appropriation  Acts,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration  since  late  reor¬ 
ganization)  have  carried  an  appropriation  for  collaboration  v/ith  other 
departments  of  the  Government  requiring  and  requesting  chemical  investigations. 
The  work  consists  in  chemical  examinations  of  food  supplies  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Ivferine  Corps,  Veterans  Bureau,  and  other  branches  for  compliance  v/ith  contract 
specifications.  The  funds  have  been  inadequate  to  service  demands,  but  since 
the  appropriation  implied  a  limit  set  by  Congress,  requesting  departments  which 
would  have  been  glad  to  pay  for  additional  services  have  been  necessarily  de¬ 
nied,  The  new  language  by  dropping  the  former  appropriation  and  placing  the 
expense  where  it  logically  belongs  -  with  the  requesting  department  rather  than 
with  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration,  to  whose  primary  statu¬ 
tory  functions  the  food  tests  in  question  are  altogether  foreign-  makes  poss¬ 
ible  the  full  measure  of  the  Administration’s  utility  as  a  coordinating 
Federal  unit. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  provision  supersedes  by  merger  the  former 
authorization,  under  the  Meat  Inspection  appropriation,  under  which  the 
Department  might  upon  request  of  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  perform 
inspections  of  food  and  other  products  with  reimbursement  of  costs,  including 
salaries  and  expenses. 

The  language  of  the  provision  included  in  the  1931  Budget  and  the  two 
existing  provisions  which  are  omitted  are  stated  belo’w,  for  convenient  refer¬ 
ence: 

1951  Budget 

”V/ork  for  other  departments  -  During  the  fiscal  year  1951 

the  head  of  any  department  or  independent  establishment  of  the 

Government  requiring  inspections,  £naiyses  and  tests  of  food 
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and  other  products,  witliin  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the 
Depcrtment  of  Agriculture  and  which  that  department  is  unahle 
to  perform  v/ithin  the  limits  of  its  appropriations,  rir.y,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  direct  expenditure  such  sums  as 
may  te  necessary  for  the  performance  of  such  work.” 

Items  existing  1930  -  Omitted  in  1931  Budget 

'^Provided,  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may,  upon 
request  of  an^^  hrc.nch  of  the  Federal  Goveriimont,  perform  in¬ 
spections  of  food  and  other  products  and  receive  reimbursement 
of  the  cost  of  such  inspections,  including  salaries  and  expenses, 
out  of  appropriations  a.vailable  therefor.” 

”For  collaboration  with  other  deprrtraents  of  the  Government 
desiring  chemical  investigations  and  whose  heads  request  the 
Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture  for  such  assistance,  and  for  other 
miscellaneous  work,  $16,300.” 

(b)  EXPESimiTS  IN  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  IN 
SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES 


Appropriation,  1930  . .$4-3,500 

Budget,  1931  . 46,500 

Actual  increase  . . 5,000 

(Actual  mount  for  increased  work .  8,000) 


The  increase  of  $8,000  is  submitted  for  the  following  purposes: 

This  increase  of  4p8,000  is  badly  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
installing  a  water  supply  system,  the  erection  of  silos  to  replace  those 
nov/  in  use  which  are  in  poor  condition,  repairs  to  fences,  barns,  and  other 
property.  The  work  at  Jeanerette  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  few 
years  with  only  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the  absolutely  essential 
items.  Conditions  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  make 
charges  and  improvem.ents  in  the  plant  and  equipment  or  it  'will  be  impossible 
to  continue  the  ?;ork  on  an  economical  basis.  A  water  supply  system  is  needed 
to  safeguard  health  and  lives  of  the  employees. 


Project 


Project  Statement 

Expended  Estimated 


1929  1930 


Increase 

Estimated  or  decrease 
1931 


Experiments  in  livestock 
production  in  S,  U.S, 

Operating  Expenses . . 

$41,000 

$40,500 

$48,500 

+  $8 ,000 

Construction  of  bridge 

over  Bayou  Teche ............. 

-- 

3,000 

-  3,000 

Total . . . . 

41,000 

43,500 

48,500 

+  5,000 

m  S  CSLLi:  FEOUS  (Conti  nuc-  d ) 
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Activities  nndor  thi  s  Appro  print  ion 
Gonorr.l 


The  work  r.t  Jor.ncrottG,  Ln.,  is  to  determine  the  test  methods  of 
producing  livestock  and  of  making  it  a  substantial  part  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  region,  with  the  end  in  view  that  more  profitable  diversified  systems 
of  farming  may  be  developed,  and  by-products  of  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
industries  utilized  v/ith  profit,  at  the  source  of  thier  production  .  Investi¬ 
gations  are  conducted  in  the  establishment,  improvement,  and  utilization  of 
pastures  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  providing  harvested  forage  for 
the  production  of  livestock  in  the  Gulf  boast  region.  Experiments  with  beef 
cattle  include  a  determination  of  the  best  method  of  handling  the  beef 
breeding  herd;  a  comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  different  silages;  a 
comparison  of  the  rate  and  economy  of  gains  of  Hereford  cattle  produced  on 
the  farm  and  fed  the  same  ration^  a  study  of  the  effect  of  breeding -and  sex 
upon  the  quality  of  beef;  a  determination  of  the  relative  feedi.ng  values  of 
rice  products  in  fattening  rations  fed  range-bred  steers  and  the  effect  of 
these  feeds  upon  the  quality  of  moat.  An  experimental  dairy  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  is  maintained  to  demonstrate  the  best  practices  for  feeding,  breeding, 
and  managirg  dairy  cattle.  Experiments  with  swine  are  to  determ.ine  the  cost 
of  producing  pigs  and  growing  them  to  maturity  when  fed  on  various  rice  by¬ 
products  and  a  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  pork  vri.th  that  produced  Vifith 
corn  and  tankage.  Experiments  v/ith  horses  and  mules  consist  in  breeding  the 
work  m6.res  of  the  station  to  a  purebred  jack  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  comparative  usefulness  of  good  quality  mules  and  horses  for  the  farm  work 
of  the  region. 


(c)  EXPERIMENTS  IN  RAIRYING  AiE  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
IN  V.ESTERN  UNITED  STATES 


Appropriation,  1930  . ^60,500 

Budget,  1931  . . 65,500 

Increase  . . 5,000 


This  appropriation  is  allotted  to  the  Burer.u  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  as  follows: 

(1)  ALLOTMEI'T  TO  THE  BUREAU  OE  nNIllAL  I  LIUS  TRY 

Allotment,  1930  .  422,035 

Budget,  1931  .  £E,035 

(2)  ALLOTlvENT  TO  BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Allotment,  1930  . . ^38,465 

Budget,  1931  . 43,465 

Incre as e  . 5,000 


The  increase  of  ^5,000  is  for  enlarging  the  dairy  barn  at  the  Huntley 
Field  Station  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  an  increased  number  of 
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animals.  The  herd  at  this  station  is  no’;/  approaching  a  high  degree  of 
homoqygosity  for  the  factors  determining  a  high  level  of  production. 
Valuable  herd  sires  are  in  use  at  the  station  and  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  herd  that  the  benefits  of  the  breeding  herd  may 
go  further.  Herd  sires  from  this  herd  are  heading  the  herds  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  the  Oregon  Agri  cultiiral  College,  Clems  on  Agricultural 
College,  the  Woodward  Experiment  Station,  the  Llandan  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  Montana  Agricultural  College. 


Project  Statement 
(Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) 


Project 


Experiments  in  dairying  and 
livestock  production  in 
'Western  U,  S,  located  at; 

Ardmore,  S,  D . . 

Havre,  Montana. . 

Huntley ,  Montana . . 

Miles  City,  Ifontana  . 

Newell ,  S.  D . . 

Stamford,  Texas  . . 

Total  . . 


Expended 


Estimated 


Estimated 


Project 


Ardmore  Field  Station 
Huntley  Field  Station. 
Mandan  Field  Station  . 


Total 


1929 

1930 

1931 

6,060  ^ 

6,300 

$  6,300 

1,200 

1,300 

1,300 

80 

500 

500 

4,000  1 

5,260 

5,260 

1,299 

1,600 

1,600 

8,640 

7,075 

7,075 

22,035 

iect  Stat 

ement 

)f  Dairy 

Indus  try) 

Expeni  ed 

Estima.ted 

Estima  ted 

Increase 

1929 

1950 

1931 

,  9,086 

s);  9,065 

,065 

14,860 

14,600 

19 

,600 

i5,000 

14,604 

14,800 

14 

,800 

- - 

38,550 

38,465 

43 

,465 

5,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 
( Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) 


Ge  ne  ra  1 


At  various  points  in  the  v/estern  part  of  the  United  States  experiments 
are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  solving  problems  in  livestock  production  whicl 
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are  applicable  over  large  areas  of  the  V/est. 

Ardmore,  5.  S.  Experiments  in  livestock  production  under 
conditions  t^^icai  of  dry  land  agri culture  shov;  that  wheat  grass  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  of  equal  value  in  \vintering  rations  for  steers,  A  study 
is  made  of  the  comparative  profits  of  producing  feeder  pigs  for  sale  on 
the  general  market,  fattening  them  on  feeds  grovm  in  the  dry  land  areas, 
the  pigs  being  used  also  in  suckling-pig  immunisation  work. 

Havre,  Mont.  In  experiments  with  beef  cattle  results  show  that 
hays  produced  in  that  region  are  more  econOiUical  as  v/intering  roughages 
than  corn  fodder.  Barley  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  rye.  In  studies 
of  farm— sheep  raising  problems  it  was  found  that  sweet  clover  v;as  b  etter  than 
oat  hay.  It  was  found  that  spring  rye  v/as  superior  to  winter  rye  for 
fatening  fall  pigs  and  that  Durham  wheat  was  superior  to  both* 

Huntley,  Mont,  Sows  are  mei  ntained  for  the  production  of  pigs  neces¬ 
sary  for  determining  the  livestock  values  of  various  crops  produced  on  the 
irrigated  experiment  plots, 

Mies  City,  Mont,  The  work  is  carried  in  conjunction  with  many 
projects  under  the  animal  husbandry  appropriation.  Studies  are  made  of 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  the  production  of  saddle  and  work  stock  suitable 
for  range  conditions,  and  efficient  utilization  and  management  of  range 
pasture  lands,  A  long-time  range  cattle  production  program  has  been  worked 
out,  which  will  take  into  consideration  all  problems  affecting  beef  cattle 
production  in  the  Northwest,  Fattening  and  wintering  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  most  economical  methods.  A  herd  of  swine  is  used 
in  type  and  carcass  studies  to  determine  the  best  method  of  producing 
Wiltshire  sides  and  for  testing  methods  of  producing  market  hogs,'  Purebred 
Morgan,  Thoroughbred,  and  Belgian  stallions  are  being  used  on  purebred  Morgan 
and  grade  saddle  stock  to  determine  the  most  desirable  types  of  horses  for 
saddle  and  work  stock  for  range  use. 

Newell,  S,  D,  Sheep  investigations  include  studies  of  farm  sheep 
problems  under  irrigation  faming  conditions.  Four  primary  projects  are  in 
progress,  pasture  utilization,  sheep  feeding,  lamb  production,  and  wool 
production, 

Stamford,  Tex.,  is  headquarters  for  investigations  on  ranch  problems 
conducted  with  a  fiew  to  increase  the  net  income  of  the  ranchers  through 
organization  and  more  economical  livestock  production.  It  has  been  found 
that  net  returns  are  influenced  largely  by  the  percentage  of  calf  crop. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  data  collected  shows  that  the  fhetors  responsible  for 
the  low  percentage  calf  crop  are;  Failure  to  supply  sufficient  winter  feed, 
contagious  abortion,  failure  to  condition  bulls  previous  to  breeding,  and 
poor  management  of  grazing  land.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Edwards  Plateau 
region  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  can  be  handled  advantageously  on  the  same 
ranch,  A  number  of  publications ,  both  Federal  and  State,  have  been  issued.  As 
a  result  of  this  investigation  exterisive  use  of  the  data  obtained  is  made  in 
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the  way  of  reorganization  and  improved  methods  that  will  result  in 
lov;er  costs  and  greater  net  returns. 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 
(Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry) 

General 


The  dairy  work  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted  at  Ifendan,  North 
Dakota;'  Huntley,  Montana;  and  Ardmore,  South  Dakota;  where  field  stations 
are  established  to  demonstrate  the  most  modern  practices  in  dairy  husbandry 
in  the  regions  v/hich  they  serve.  The  work  of  these  stations  is  divided 
into  two  principal  lines  of  investigation  (a)  breeding,  and  (b)  feeding  cjid 
management.  At  each  station  a  herd  of  purebred  Holstein-Ff i esian  cattle 
is  mrintcined,  the  herds  varying  in  size  according  to  the  dum  nds.  of  the 
region  served. 


Breedi ng:  These  investigations  involve  the  breeding  of  a  pure  ' 
line  for  high  production  by  the  continued  use,  for  generation  after 
generation,  of  sires  that  have  proved  their  ability  to  transmit  uniformly 
high  production.  Young  purebred  sires  are  placed  with  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station  under  cooperative  agreements  to  be  proved  as  to  their  capacity 
for  transmitting  high  milk  and  butterfat  production.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  v/ork  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts:  Of  the  twelve  bulls  born  in 
the  Huntley  herd  that  have  already  been  proved,  eight  are  now  heading  pure¬ 
bred  herds  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  State  agricultural  colleges,  and 
other  Government  institutions.  During  the  process  of  proving'  these  animals 
in  farmers*  herds  a  large  number  of  calves  were  obtained.  Ifeny  of  these 
calves,  both  rtiales  and  females,  have  been  widely  distributed  through-out  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  with  the  result  that  the  average  production  of  cows  in 
that  region  has  been  doubled.  This  work  has  also  made  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  obtain  young  p'urebred  males  at  a  nominal  cost.  Similar  results  have  been 
or  will  eventually  be  obtained  at  the  other  stations. 


Feeding  and  management;  The  feeding  and  management  work  at  these 
stations  is  similarly  conducted,  the  only  difference  being  that  feeding  and 
management  practices  imst  be  varied  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
native  grasses  and  the  crops  that  can  be  most  economically  produced  at  each 
station  and  to  meet  the  prevailing  local  conditions  in  the  ma.nagement  of  the 
animals. 
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(d)  PASSSiJGSR  CAEIiYING  VEHICLES 


As  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914  (U,  S,  C,, 
p.  33,  sec,  78),  the  Lepe.rtment  hes  submitted  in  .tabular  form  a  complete 
detail  of  its  requirements  for  pass enger-carry ing  vehi  cles  for  field  use 
duriug  the  fiscal  year  1931.  Heretofore,  both  the  aggregate  allotment 
thus  shov/n  for  purchase  of  such  equipment  end  the  aggregate  allotment  shown 
for  meinten^.nce ,  repair,  and  operation  h,;  ve  been  specifically  authorized 
in  the  text-matter  of  the  bill.  In  the  Budget  for  1931  provision  is  request¬ 
ed  for  continuation  of  specific  authorization  for  purchases,  but  in  the  case 
of  maintenance  a  general  authorization  o'nly,  is  requested,  the  specific  limita¬ 
tion  on  maintenance  having  been  omitted.  Since  maintenance  expenditures  are 
predicated  upon  mileage,  which  is  impossible  of  exact  estimation  a  year  in 
advance,  and  since,  also  the  provision  for  maintenance  on  the  basis  of  a 
specific  limitati on  requir es  a  system  of  allotments  and  subsequent  reallot¬ 
ments  within  the  Department,  a  simplification  of  routine  work  and  a  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  maintenance  funds  will  be  gained  under  the  suggest¬ 
ed  omission.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  tliat  there  will  still 
remain  in  the  text  the  specific  limitation,  included  for  several  years  past, 
restricting  expenditures  for  repairs  on  one  car  to  not  to  exceed  ons- 
third  of  its  replacement  cost,  and  in  ar^-  event  not  to  exceed  'p500,  during 
the  year.  Vdiile,  therefore,  a  specific  limitation  of  purchases  is  continued 
by  the  revised  item,  the  amount  for  maint ena-.nce ,  repair,  and  operation  is 
left  subject  to  the  generc.l  maintenance  and  upkeep  restriction  as  regards  any 
one  vehicle.  The  textual  changes  indicated  vculd  place  the  system  on  this 
basis. 


An  amendment  of  language  is  also  suggested  to  except  busses  from  the 
^p500  limitation  and  otherv/ise  to  confine  its  application  to  passenger¬ 
carrying  units,  as  is  the  case  in  other  dep/a rtments ,  the  Comptroller  General, 
in  a  recent  decision,  having  pointed  out  that  the  context  of  this  Department's 
authority  ma.kes  the  restriction  a^.plicable  to  its  non-passenger-carrying 
units  also,  v/hich  was  not  intended  v/han  the  limiting  language  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  several  years  ago.  The  exception  sought  for  busses  will  permit 
annual  expenditures  in  excess  of  $500,  whan  necessary,  in  connection  v/ith 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  two  large  vehicles  of  this  type  now 
employed  in  the  group  transportation  of  members  of  the  Department's  scien¬ 
tific  staff  between  the  laboratories  and  offices  in  Vvashirgton  and  the 
nearby  experimental  farms  and  stations. 


The  following  table  shows,  in  brief  summery  form,  tha  distribution, 
by  bureaus,  of  the  present  passenger -carrying  eguipmant  and  of  the  additnonal 
equipment  v/hich  the  suggested  increase  of  $65,000  in  the  purchase  allotment 
will  provide: 
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Bureau 

On  Hand 
June  30 
1930 

To  Be 
Replaced 
in  -1931. 

■‘^ddit  ions 
During 
1931. 

Total 

Eleet 

1931. 

Experiment  Stations 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Animal  Industry 

184 

31 

10 

194 

Dairy  Industry 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Plant  Industry 

14 

1 

28 

42 

Eorest  Service 

82 

5 

13 

95 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Entomology 

20 

3 

19 

39 

Biological  Survey 

9 

1  truck 

2 

11 

Public  Roads 

21 

2  and 

1  truck 

6 

27 

Agric.  Economics 

69 

32  and 
18  trucks 

35 

104 

Plant  Quar.  &  Confer. 
•"Tdministrat  ion 

142 

1 

16 

158 

Rood,  Drug  &  Insect. 
Admin is t rat  ion 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Totals . 

543 

75  and 
20  trucks 

(1)  132 

(2)  675 

(1)  Total  includes  20  truck  replacements  and  4  railroad  speeders. 

(2)  This  total  is  made  up  of  619  ordinary  automobiles  (Passenger¬ 

carrying),  3  busses,  2  motorcycles,  47  railroad  speeders, 
and  4  horse-drawn  vehicles. 


'1^ 
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The  additional  units  required  in  1931  (see  column  headed  ’’Additions 
during  1931” 'in  foregoing  table)  ore  explained  as  follows: 

Office  of  Elxperiment  Stations  -*  One  for  the  Alaska  Experiment  Station 
and  one  for  the  Virgin  Islands  Experiment  Station.  They  v/ill  he  used  hy 
station  forces  in  visiting  cooperators,  and  in  the  transportation  of  mail 
and  supplies. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  -  Five  v/ill  he  used  hy  veterinary  inspectors 
in  11  states  in  visiting  farms  and  premises  to  make  tuberculin  tests  and  in 
carrying  on  other  work  connected  with  tuberculosis  eradication;  two  hy 
veterinary  inspectors  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  travel  to  farms  in  connection 
with  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera;  three  hy  inspectors  in  charge  in  Oregon, 
Ohio,  and  New  York  in  travel  to  and  from  abattoirs  and  meat-packing  plants 
under  Federal  supervision. 

Dairy  Industry  —  One,  for  use  of  farm  superintendent  at  the  experiment 
station  near  Beltsville,  Md. ,  in  travel  to  Beltsville  and  nearby  points  on 
station  business. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  -  The  E8  additional  units  will  be  distributed 
among  the  follov/ing  projects:  Four  to  dry  la.nd  agriculture  (shelter  belt 
work);  one  to  'western  irrigation  agricultur-e  in  the  investigation  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  boron  and  other  injurious  elements  in  irrigation  v;aters;  three  to 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases  work;  two  to  cotton  production  and  diseases 
work;  tliree  to  vrork  in  forest  pathology;  rud  fifteen  in  blister  rust  control 
work.  Four  of  these  cars  will  be  used  by  employees  who  have  heretofore  been 
operating  persona.  11  y-owned  cars  on  a  mileage  reimbursement  basis,  but  where 
annual  mileages  have  now  increased  to  the  point  where  it  v/ill  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  Bureau  to  ovm  and  operate  its  ov/n  cars.  The  fifteen  units 
estimated  for  in  blister  rust  control  v/ork  call  for  a  special  explanation; 
These  care  will  be  used  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ivlassachusetts , 
and  New  York.  Up  to  the  present  time  personally-owned  cars  have  been 
employed  on  a  mileage  basis,  but  increasing  mileages  now  make  it  more 
economica.l  to  operate  bureau -ov/ned  cars.  In  blister  rust  control  field 
work,  the  bureau  requires  a  vehicle  of  the  light  truck  type  vdiich,  v/hile 
haviiig  adequate  space  for  the  necessary  field  equipment  and  supplies,  such 
as  shovels,  axes,  camping  equipment,  100-pound  bags  of  various  chemicals, 
etc.,  provides  also  comfortable  and  protected  space  for  the  driver,  as 
frequently  the  men  using  these  cars  must  make  long  trips  and  be  out  in  all 
kinds  of  v/eather.  To  meet  these  requirements  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
equipment  v/ith  the  driver’s  compartment  of  coupe  or  roadster  type  v/ith  a 
pick-up  truck  body  in  the  rear.  Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  such  equipment  is  held  to  be  passsnger-carryirg ,  ajid  as  such  must 
be  specifically  authorized.  It  is  estimated  that  these  fifteen  units  v/ill 
cost  $9,000. 

Forest  Service  —  Four  of  the  13  additional  units  are  railroad  speeders 
for  use  in  fire  control  end  timber  sale  administration  vAjrk.  Six  of  the 
remaining  nine  units  will  be  assigned  to  six  forest  e.xperiment  stations., 
one  to  each,  and  will  be  used  in  research  work  in  timber  growing,  yields, 
cutting  methods,  and  lorestation;  one  will  be  used  in  taxation  inquiry 
work  out  of  Nev/  Haven,  Conn.;  one  will  be  used  by  the  district  forester 
in  charge  of  the  Lakes  States  District  in  general  administration  v/ork;  and 
one  by  the  district  engineer  and  assistants  in  the  California  District  in 
the  supervision  of  road  co-nstruction  projects. 

Bureau  of  Entornolog;''  -  One  unit  will  be  assigned  to  tire  research 
laboratory  w^hich  has  been  established  at  Wliittier,  Calif.,  for  the  study  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  insects  and  will  be  used  to  visit  various  citrus 
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groves  and  "buro  plant  greenhouses;  one  to  Walla  Walla,  -.’aslio,  for  use  in 
v/ire  vrcrm  investigations;  one  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  use  in  Mexican  bean 
beetle  work  in  Ohio,  Ilew  York,  ITew  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delav/are;  seven 
units  will  be  used  in  cereal  and  forage  insects  work,  one  each  at  Wichita, 

Kans,  (Hessian  fly  investigations),  Hew  Orleans,  La.  (Sugar  cane  and  rice 
insects  investigations),  v.est  Lafayette,  Ind.  (Hessian  fly  investigations), 
Tempe,  Ariz,  (Alfalfa  and  forage  insects  investigations),  Arlington,  Mass, 
(Colonization  of  Ei.'U'Opean  corn  borer  parasites),  Monroe,  Mich.  (siiuLlar  v/ork), 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  (observation  of  alfalfa  weevil  conditions  and 
colonization  of  parasites);  five  units  v/ill  be  used  in  southern  field  crop 
insects  work,  one  ea.ch  a  t  Tallulah,  La,  (visiting  experimental  plots  'where 
large  scale  dusting  e xpe rime nts  ere  under  v;ay),  El  P£;so,  Tex.,  (cotton 
insects  investigations,  especially  the  pinl:  bollworm) ,  Bryan,  Tex.  (similar 
v/ork),  Florence,  S,  C,  (studying  boll  weevil  conditions),  and  Stillwater, 

Okla.  (developing  control  measures  against  the  cotton  boll  weevil);  four 
units  will  be  used  in  studies  of  insects  affecting  man  end  animels  ,  one  each 
at  Mound,  La.  (in  visiting  numerous  plantations  whero  nnspuito  life  history 
and  control  investigations  are  beirg  c.-nducted)  and  Coachella,  Calif,  (in 
determining  breeding  areas  of  the  eye-gnat),  and  two  at  the  laboratory  to 
be  established  in  Florida  (to  investigate  sand-fly  corMitions  and  devise 
means  of  control), 

Biologicad  Survey  -  Two  new  cars,  one  of  which  will  replace  a  truck, 
are  asked  for  in  predatory  animal  and  rodent  control  v/ork.  Thqywill  be  used 
by  leaders  in  tMs  project  in  inspection  and  contact  work. 

Public  Roads  -  The  six  additional  cars,  one  of  which  will  replace  a 
truck,  'Will  be  used  by  agricultural,  irrigation,  era  drainage  engineers  in 
field  investigations  of  agricultural  engineeririg  problems. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  -  chile  35  additional  units  are  reques¬ 
ted,  18  of  them  will  replace  truck  units  now  in  use,  leaving  only  17  real  add¬ 
itions  to  the  bureau  service  fleet.  Of  these  17,  one  will  be  used  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  for  transporting  farm  management  specialists  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  studies  of  farm  management  and  practice,  six  (one  each  at  Denver,  Colo, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Hev;  Orleans,  La,,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Topeka,  Kans,,  and 
Louisville,  Ky, )  in  transporting  crop  and  livestock  estima.tors  engaged  in 
making  such  estimates,  five  (one  each  at  the  rm.rket  centers  of  Chict.go,  Ill., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hew  Orleans,  La,,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  "iid  Portland,  Oreg. ) 
by  market  reporters  in  collecting  irarket  information,  and  five  at  various 
nwrket  centers  by  inspectors  of  farm  products  in  malcLng  shipping-point  in¬ 
spections  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  18  trucks  listed  for  replacement  by 
passenger-carrying  uiits,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  are 
beirig  used  in  the  Estimates  of  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  work.  By  1931  these 
trucks  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  either  orrs  or  trucks,  as  by  that  time 
they  'Will  eacli  have  run  a pproxinr.tely  50,000  miles.  Because  of  the  pa.ssenger- 
carrying  element  involved  in  their  use,  pa ss enger-carrying  units  should  be 
provided,  the  expense  being  no  greater,  and  the  vehicles  being  used  by  tech¬ 
nical  employees  whose  duties  require  them  to  drive  long  distances  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  -  Of  the  sixteen  additional 
unites  requested  for  thus  bureau,  one  will  be  used  by  the  project  leader  and 
district  foreman  in  traveling  throughout  the  Mexican  fruit  worm  area,  two  by 
scout  leaders  supervising  gypsy  moth  scouting  end  control  work,  one  by  the 
project  leader  and  district  foremen  in  traveling  tlrroughout  the  date  scale 
area,  four  in  travel  of  district  supervisors  in  pink  boll  v/orm  v/ork  v/here 
train  service  is  absolutely  iiipracticable ,  and  eight  by  foreign  plant  quar¬ 
antine  inspectors  at  as  many  different  ports  of  entry. 
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(e)  MILEAGE  RATES  TOR  IvDTOR  VEHICI^S 

There  i s  no  change  in  this  paragraph  except  that  the  fiscal  year 
has  been  changed  from  1930  to  1931. 

This  paragraph  authorizes  commutation  rates  not  in  excess  of  7 
cents  per  mile  for  automobiles  and  3  cents  per  mile  for  motorcycles, 
in  lieu  of  the  actual  operating  expenses,  to  cover  cost  of  gasoline,  oil, 
garage  enroute,  ferriage,  tolls,  etc.,  in  connection  v/ith  the  official 
use  of  private ly-ov/ned  vehicles. 

(f)  COLLECTIOII  OF  SEEL  GRAIN  LOAhS 

Appropriation,  1930  . . . .  $10,000 

Budget,  1931  ...  .........................  90,000 

Increase  . . . .  80,000 

The  purpose  of  this  increase  is  as  follows: 

The  appropriation  for  collection  of  seed  grain  loans  for  1930 
was  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  loans  made  in  the  northv/estern 
States  in  1921  and  1922,  in  Nev;  Mexico  in  1924,  and  in  Florida  in  1926. 

While  considerable  amounts  remain  unpaid  in  these  states,  for  the  most  part 
the  delinquent  borrowers  can  not  bo  reached  or  are  unable  to  make  these  pay¬ 
ments,  The  Department  is  able  to  obtain  security  in  the  form  of  crop  mort¬ 
gages  only  as  fhe  borrower  voluntarily  gives  it.  For  this  v/ork  a  compare— ' 
tively  small  appropriation  is  needed.  The  necessity  for  the  increase  recom¬ 
mended  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  the  Act  of  February  25,  1929,  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $6,000,000  for  loans  to  farmers  in  the  southeastern  States 
was  included  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  Second  Session,  70th  Congress, 

Out  of  this  appropriation,  approximately  $5,500,000  v/as  loaned  in  the  spring 
of  1929,  v/hich  loans  are  nov/  in  process  of  collection.  Collections  to  Oct¬ 
ober  15,  1929  amount  to  practicadly  half  of  the  outstajidi rg'  loans,  or 
slightly  in  excess  of  $2,700,000.  Collection  expenses  during  this  fiscal 
year  are  being  paid  out  of  the  $6,000,000  appropriation,  but  considerable 
amounts  unquestionably  will  remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
increase  in  the  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  loans 
during  the  fiscal  year  1931.  In  addition  to  the  loans  miade  in  the  spring 
of  1929,  approximis tely  $200,000  has  been  loaned  this  fall  to  vegetable 
growers  in  southern  Florida,  under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Act  of  February'’  25,  1929,  this  amendment  having  been  approved  llay-  17, 
1929, 


Project 


Collection  of  Seed 
Grai n  Loans  ....... 


Project  S tat ement 

Expended  Sstiiriated  Estixnated  Increase 
igpT"  1^30  1931 


$11,771  $10,000  $90,000  $80,000 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  situation  as  of  October  15,1929, 
with  respect  to  the  several  loans  which  have  been  made; 


SEED  LOM  SITUATION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  15,  1929. 


DOAFS 

AMOITFT 

IDimJ) 

AMOUFT 

COLLECTED 

PERCSF- 
TAGE  OF 
LOMS 
COLLEC¬ 
TED. 

IFTEREST 

COLLECTED 

AMCUl'IT  OF  PRIFCI- 
PAL  ODTSTAFDIFG. 

Act  of  March 

3,  1921. 

(NW  States) 

$1,957,407.20 

$1,357,724.86 

69.4 

$122,101.02 

$599,682.34 

Act  of  March 
20,  1922. 

(NW  States) 

$1 , 480 , 106. 69 

$1,138^166.58 

76.9 

$  60,018,86 

$341,940.11 

Act  of  April 
26,  1924 
(Few  Mexico) 

$  413,953.15 

$  278,019.81 

66.7 

$  21,757.66 

$135,933.34 

Act  of  Febr¬ 
uary  28,  1927 
(Florida) 

$  244',  204. 68 

$  104,244.27 

42.7 

$  10,444.87 

$139,960.41 

Act  of  Febr- 
xiaxy25,  1929 
(SE  States) 

$5,750,000.00 

$2,850,000.00 

50.0 

$  75,000.00 

$2,900,000.00 

(approx. ) 

(approx.) 

(approx. ) 

TOTALS 

9,845,671.72 

5,728,155.52 

61.1 

289,322.41 

4,117,516.20 

Activities  under  this  Aiouro-or iat ion . 

The  appropriation  for  1930,  as  previous  1^^  stated,  was  for  the 
collection  of  outstanding  seed  loans  made  to  farmers  under  previous 
authorizations.  These  loans  have  been  made  over  a  series  of  years, 
approximately  $2,000,000  having  been  loaned  in  the  northwestern  States 
in  1921;  $1,500,000  in  the  same  States  in  1922;  $400,000  in  Few  Mexico 
in  1924,  and  $250,000  in  Florida  in  1926,  While  the  remaining  loans 
are  to  a  large  extent  uncollectible,  the  Department  during  1929  was  able 
to  collect  $28,338.51,  of  which  $22,037.64  was  principal  and  $6,300,87 
was  interest.  For  the  most  part  the  Department’s  efforts  have  been 
confined  to  notifying  dealers  in  farm  crops  of  the  borrowers’  obligations, 
and  to  the  sending  of  statements  to  delinquent  borrowers  from  time  to  time. 
The  loans,  of  necessity,  are  unsecured,  except  as  the  borrowers  may 
voluntarily  give  mortgages  on  the  crop  for  the  year.  A  large  part  of 
the  borrowers  whose  loans  are  still  unpaid,  particularly  in  the  Forth- 
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western  States,  have  long  ago  abandoned  their  farms  and  moved  to  other 
communities,  or  are  engaged  in  other  business  than  farming.  In  many 
cases  the  Department  is  unable  to  locate  delinquent  borrowers  who  have 
moved  to  new  localities. 

While  the  collection  of  1929  loans  has  been  unusually  good,  it 
is  likely  that  at  least  $1,5C0,0C0  will  remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1930*  Every  effort  will  be  made  next  spring  to  obtain  liens 
on  1930  cro'ps  to  secure  loans  then  remaining  unpaid. 

Change  in  Language. 

The  change  in  language  suggested  is  for  the  purpose  of  including 
in  the  authorization  the  loans  made  in  the  southeastern  States  under 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1929 j  and  the  amendment  thereto  approved 
May  17,  1929. 

(g)  SPECIAL  CORI'T  BORER  RESEARCH 

(Reappropriation  of  Unobligated  Balance  of  Special  Corn  Borer 
Clean-up  Appropriation  of  February  23,  192?) 

Reappropriation,  1930  . . .  ...  .  $250,000 

Reappropriation,  Budget  1931  .  *  .  .  t  .  .  .  .  125,000 

Decrease  ......  i  .  : . .  125,000 

Tills  is  an  apparent  decrease  only  for  the  reason  that  since  the 
remaining  unobligated  balance  of  the  corn  borer  clean-up  appropriation 
of  1927  will  be  reduced  to  approximately  S125,000  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1930,  the  continuation  of  ceruain  parts  of  the  special  corn 
borer  research  program  during  1931  is  provided  for  by  estimates  under  the 
following  reg-alar  items  in  the  bill,  which  together  with  the  $125,000  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  reappropriated,  malces  a  total  of  $250,000  for  1931  ^.s  follows: 

(1)  Yifork  financed  from  Special  Corn  Borer  Item  1950,  but  estimated 
for  1931  directly  under  the  following  appropriations,  is  as  follows; 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 

Animal  Husbandry  Investigations  .  $  10,000 

Bureau  of  Entomology; 

Cereal  and  Forage  Insect  Investigations  .  40,000 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 

Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations  .  75, 000 

Total  (estimated  under  regular  appro¬ 
priations  1931)  . 


.  125.000 
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(2)  Work  conducted  during;  1930  and  also  estimated  1931  under  Special 

Item  is  as  follows; 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 

Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases 
Eorage  Crops  and  Diseases 


Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils; 

Agricultural  Chemistry  .  12,000 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Investigations  .  .  .  IS, 000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 

Farm  Manageme nt  I  n v e s t  i ga t i  0 ns . . 4o ,  OOP 

Total  (estimated  under  Special  Item  1931)  125,000 


(3)  Total,  Both  groups  .  .  .  .  . .  250,000 


25,000 

30,000 


Project  Statement 


Estimated,  Estimated,  Estimated, 

1929  mo  mi 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Livestock  Feeding  Investigations  ....  $  9,S12  $10,000  -  (a) 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

Investigations  in  economic  utilization 


of  corncohs  and  cornstalks  . 

7,112 

12,000 

$12,000 

Analy  sis  of  insecticides  and  chemically- 
treated  plants  . 

10,702 

IS, 000 

IS, 000 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forage  cr'^ps  in  corn  Borer  regions  .  .  . 

29,303 

30,000 

30 , 000 

Corn  cultural  and  Breeding  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

24,491 

25,000 

25,000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Farm  management  in  relation  to  corn 

Borer  infestation  .  .  ....... 

.13,990 

4o,ooo 

4o , 000 

Bureau  of  PuBlic  Roads 

Farm  machinery  investi;_,ations  in 

relation  to  corn  Borer  control  .... 

50 , 000 

.  75,000 

- (a) 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Additional  for  corn  Borer  parasite  work 

40.000 

- (a.) 

Total  . 

i45,4io 

250,000 

125,000 

(a)  Continuation  1931  estimated  for  directly  under  Bureau  appropriations  and 
Special  corn  h'-rer  item  reduced  accordingly.  Total  amount  transferred; 
$125,000. 


.1 
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Activities  under  this  Ap-pronriation 

Under  funds  provided  "by  this  appropriation  a  coordinated  program  of 
special  research  (other  than  entomological)  is  being  conducted  in  order  to 
develop  accurate  information  in  the  fields  of  agronomy,  anifiiAl  husbandry, 
engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  farm  management,  etc.,  to  facilitate 
control  work  and  restrict  corn  borer  damage  in  infested  area^s  and  to  have 
such  information,  with  especial  reference  to  types  of  farming,  special 
methods  of  handling  the  corn  crop,  possible  substitute  crops  where  necessary, 
etc.,  developed  in  advance  of  the  spread  of  the  corn  borer  infestation  to  a 
larger  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  item  of  $40,000  which  was  included  for  1930  for  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  not  a  part  of  this  program,  these  funds  being  used  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  corn  borer  parasite  work  of  that  bureau  and  carried  as  a  part 
of  the  special  item  during  1930  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  since  it 
was  desired  to  use  a  part  of  the  reappropriated  balance  of  the  special  clean 
up  appropriation  of  1927  for  this  pxirpose. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  activities  under  the  various  bureau 
allotments  follows; 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Allotment  $10,000.  Transferred  to 
Animal  Husbandry  Appropriation  in  1931  Budget.) 

In  studies  of  adjustments  in  livestock  production  practices 
made  necessary  by  the  advent  of  the  European  corn  borer  the  husker- 
shredder  and  the  utilization  of  shredded  stover  in  livestock  production 
are  being  investigated.  Land  has  been  selected,  plowed,  and  seeded  for 
a  study  of  the  greater  use  of  pasture  crops  in  livestock  production. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

The  objest  of  the  investigations  by  this  Bureau  is  to  deteimine 
the  practicability  of  utilizing  corncobs  and  cornstalk?  as  a  source  of 
industrial  products  and  to  develop  insecticides  which  may  be  of  value 
in  controlling  the  Corn  Borer. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  lines  as  follows: 

(a)  Investigations  of  the  economic  utilization  of  corncobs  and 
cornstalks.  (Allotment  ipl2,000)  Srudy  is  being  made  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  using  this  material  for  the  production  of  chemicals  by  dry 
distillation  processes,  the  possibility  of  using  cornstalks  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  fiber  board,  etc. ,  in  competition  with  other 
sources  of  raw  material.  Also,  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
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cornstalk  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Investigations  are  being 
made  of  industrial  plants  which  are  now  utilizing  cornstalks  and  corncobs 
for  various  purposes,  and  a  critical  examination  is  being  made  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  this  naw  material. 

The  results  thus  far  accomplished  indicate  that  the  use  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  for  industrial  purposes  depend  largely  upon  the  economic  phases  of 
the  situation. 

(b)  A  study  of  insecticides  which  promise  to  be  of  value  in  the 
Conor ol  of  the  Corn  Borer.  (Allotment  $1S,000)  A  study  is  being  made 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  compounds  containing  fluorine. 

Some  of  these  seem  to  give  promdse  as  valuable  insecticides.  Study  is 
being  made  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  these  componnds  to  the  Borer  and 
of  tolerance  uf  the  corn  plants.  Certain  fluorine  compounds  are  much 
more  effective  than  lead  arsenic  in  the  control  of  the  Corn  Borer. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 

Forage  Crops  and  Diseases 

Two  general  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  under  this  project,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

1.  Soybean  Cdl  and  Protein  Investigations.  (Allotment  $6,446)  Soy¬ 
beans  vary  within  wide  limits  as  to  their  oil  and  protein  content.  Soybean 
oil  is  becoming  a  very  important  commercial  product,  being  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paints  and  for  other  industrial  uses.  The  soybean  meal  which  is 
left  after  the  oil  is  extracted  bids  fair  to  become  of  even  larger  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  and  the  value  of  soybean  meal  is  proportioned  to  the  protein 
content.  Since  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  in  different  varieties  in  oil 
and  protein  content,  the  Department  is  endeavoring  to  select  varieties  that 
will  be  more  suitable  than  any  known  at  present  for  the  production  of  oil,  or 
v/ill  contain  a  higher  content  of  protein  so  that  the  oil  meal  will  have  a 
higher  feeding  value.  The  results  of  this  work  will  be  applicable  to  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States,  including  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  may  very 
largely  increase  the  use  of  soybeahs  as  a  crop  on  American  farms. 

The  investigations  cover  the  following; 

a.  Selections  of  individual  soybean  plants  for  oil  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  with  a  viev/  to  securing  improved  varieties. 

b.  A  study  of  the  relation  between  latitude  and  altitude  on  oil  and 
protein  content  of  soybeans,  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  be¬ 
ing  to  secure  infonnation  as  to  the  most  favorable  sections  in  the 
United  States  for  the  growing  of  soybeans  for  oil. 

c.  Importation  and  preliminary  trial  of  large  numbers  of  new  vari¬ 
eties  from  the  Orient. 

The  Selection  work  with  soybeans  for  oil  and  protein  content  re¬ 
quires  several  years  for  completion.  Some  data  has  been  accumulated,  but  in 
the  main  the  work  has  been  preparatory.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  major 
portion  of  the  allotment  has  been  expended  for  machinery  and  other  permanent 
investments,  the  benefit  from  which  cannot  be  realised  on  unless  the  work  is 
continued. 

2,  Pasture  Investigations.  (Allotment  $23,55^)  During  the  -past 
few  years  a  very  great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  pastures.  The  lines  of  investigation  have  been  worked  out  in  order 
to  secure  inf ormation.on  how  to  improve  pastures  in  the  areas  invaded  by  the 
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European  Corn  Borer,  in  those  areas  where  such  an  invasion  may  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Lines  of  investigation  are  the  following: 

a.  Pasture  investigation  at  Beltsville.  These  studies  are  conduct¬ 
ed  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  with  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  They  cover  the  laying  down  of  pastures 
after  certain  specific  fertilization  has  been  used  and  the  testing 
out  of  various  fertilizer  applications,  methods  of  grazing,  carry¬ 
ing  capacity,  etc.  In  cooperati.on  with  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  a  study  is  being  made  of  certain  new  systems  of  pasture  manage¬ 
ment  developed  in  Germany,  and  the  value  of  which  in  this  country 
is  to  be  ascertained, 

b.  Pasture  investigations  in  Pennsylvania.  Thrs  work  is  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Stat¬ 
ion,  and  consists  in  the  trying  out  ^f  various  fertilizers  and  com¬ 
binations  of  fertilizers  upon  a  uniform  pasture  mixture.  Small 
plots  are  also  devoted  to  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  leg'umes  and 
grasses,  to  determine  if  any  of  them  are  specially  suitable  to 
these  conditions, 

c.  Pasture  investigations  in  Michigan.  This  work  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
consists  in  a  trial  of  fertilizer  applications  to  pastures  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  as  pasture  plants,  and 
a  study  of  emergency  pasture  crops. 

These  pasture  investigations  will  require  several  years  for  comple¬ 
tion,  although  some  data  has  already  been  accumulated.  A  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  has  been  made  in  fencing,  purchase  of  fertilizers,  etc.  'preparatory 
to  the  ex'periments  nov;  under  way  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  re¬ 
turns  on  which  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  work  is  continued. 

Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases 

1,  Corn  Agronomy 

a.  In  infested  areas  (Allotment  $13,300)  in  coo'peration  with 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex'periment  Station  and  the  D.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology, 

(1)  Cultural  experiments,  to  determine  the  relation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva,ting  corn 
to  yield  of  corn  and  to  damage  by  the  European  corn  Borer. 

(2)  Breeding  to  -produce  strains  of  corn  that  will  yield  well 
and  that  will  be  resistant  to  the  corn  borer,  that  will  tol¬ 
erate  infestation  with  little  damage,  or  that  can  be  planted 
out  of  season  to  escape  attack. 
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"b.  In  noninfested  areas.  (Allotment  $11,700)  In  Cooperation  with 
four  States. 

(1)  Cultural  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  yield  and 
quality  of  planting  different  kinds  of  corn  at  different 
rates  and  on  different  dates,  as  may  be  advisable  with  the 
advent  of  the  corn  borer  in  these  areas. 

Experiments  to  date  have  made  clearer  the  relations  of  the  European 
corn  borer  to  the  corn  plants,  have  shown  that  some  of  the  measures  suggested 
to  combat  this  pest  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  have  pointed  to  methods  that 
offer  every  promise  of  reducing  damage  from  this  insect.  Continuation  of  the 
appropriation  is  needed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  for  some  time  there 
after,  to  permit  following  up  the  promising  leads  that  have  been  obtained,  es¬ 
pecially  in  breeding  for  resistance  which  is  a  long-time  process  and  also  in 
cultural  and  fertilizer  practices  that  promise  to  be  helpfjil. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  (Allotment  $4o,OCO) 

The  Y/ork  of  this  bureau  under  the  special  appropriation  consists  of 
studies,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  of  adjustments  in  systems  of  farming, 

livestock  production,  and  other  economic  ad.justments  which  may  be  made 

necessary  by  corn  borer  infestation. 


The  advent  of  the  European  corn  borer  into  American  agriculture  makes 
it  necessary  to  work  out  adjustments  of  cropping  systems,  the  introduction  of 
new  crops  in  rotation,  the  development  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  new  require 
ments,  and  other  changes  as  experience  with  the  pest  may  indicate  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  of  the  adjustments  contemplated  under  this  item  will  require  years 
to  accomplish,  but,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  which  they  hold  out  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  due  to  corn  borer  infestation,  the  work  is  being 
prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  possibility  of  effective  control  of  the  corn  boref  depends  entire¬ 
ly  on  whether  the  control  measure  can  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  which  the  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  and  still  produce  his  crop  and  livestock  in  competition  with 
farmers  not  troubled  with  the  borer.  Actual  and  relative  costs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  t;y~pes  of  operation  and  profits  from  the  resulting  crops  and  practices 
must  be  ascertained.  This  includes  studies  of  the  agronomic  phase,  including 
shifts  in  rotation  and  changes  in  methods  of  growing  corn;  the  animal  indus¬ 
try  phase,  including  costs  of  production  dnd  feeding  new  feed  crops  and  pro¬ 
fits  resulting  therefrom;  the  engineering  phase,  including  the  actual  and 
relative  cost  and  depreciation  of  the  different  machines  involved,  and  ac¬ 
tual  and  relative  costs  of  operation,  including  labor;  and  the  farm  manage¬ 
ment  phase,  including  the  general  and  particular  changes  in  farm  organi¬ 
zation  made  necessary  by  these  shifts  in  crop  and  livestock  production.  The 
specialists  in  the  subject  matter  bureaus  develop  methods  and  practices,  and 
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the  economists  must  then  determine  actual  and  relative  costs  and  profits  from 
their  use. 

Studies  are  unaer  \-vay  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Indiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Illinois  to  determine  the  most  successful  farm  organization  to  meet 
the  situation  effectively.  Changes  in  crop  rotations,  livestock  combinations, 
and  types  of  equipment  are  being  considered,  as  well  as  practices  that  will 
utilize  corn-stalks  in  ways  that  will  give  greater  financial  returns,  con¬ 
serve  soil  fertility,  and  most  effectively  control  the  borer.  The  study  in 
Michigan  is  being  carried  on  in  a  heavily  infested  area.  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  are  not  yet  heavily  infested,  but  are  in  the  path  of  the  borer,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  establsh  farm  practices  which  will  meet  the 
situation  in  advance  of  serious  damage. 

A  detailed  study  is  being  made  of  the  costs  of  producing  corn 
under  varying  practices.  The  States  are  vigorously  supporting  the  bureau's 
program.  Types  of  farming  studies  in  other  States  of  the  corn  belt  are 
taking  the  corn  borer  situation  into  consideration. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  (Allotment  $75,000:  transferred  to  Bureau  funds 
in  1931  Budget.) 

The  work  of  this  burean  deals  with  control  of  the  European  corn 
borer  by  mechanical  moans.  It  is  now  recognised  that  theuse  of  mechani¬ 
cal  deviced  gives  great  promise  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  European 
corn  borer.  The  appropriation  is  being  used  for  studios  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  of  using  machines  to  control  the  borer.  Available 
machinery  used  for  producing  corn  has  been  tested  to  determine  its 
effectiveness  in  control.  When  not  wholly  effective,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  machines  by  changes  in  design 
or  by  devising  attachments.  Much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  production 
of  corn  has  been  studied  in  this  manner. 

Cutting  corn  at  or  near  the  ground  surface  ha,s  been  shown  to  bo  a 
very  effective  means  of  control.  Simple  attachments  for  corn  binders  that 
sever  the  stalk  at  or  below  the  surface  have  been  developed  for  four  of  the 
binders  now  manufactured.  A  bulletin  has  been  issued  on  this  subject.  A 
sled- type  cutter  and  hand  tool  for  low  cutting  also  have  been  developed. 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  improving  the  coverage  of  corn  stalks  and  other 
trash  when  plowing.  Attachments  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  plow 
in  securing  coverage  have  been  tested  and  new  ones  devised.  Rakes,  husker- 
shredders,  corn  pickers,  and  burners  have  been  studied  intensively  from  the 
standpoint  of  control.  Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  so  that  if  the 
methods  developed  are  used  in  those  areas  where  corn  is  cut  principally  for 
fodder,  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  satisfactory  control  of  the  borer. 
Endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  work  out  a  definite  plan  of  control  by  the 
use  of  machinery  for  the  corn  belt  proper  where  a  large  part  of  the  corn 
fields  of  any  one  year  are  planted  to  grain  the  succeeding  year.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  on  this  problem  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  progress  so  far  made  in  devising  mechanical  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  corn  borer  control  fully  justify  the  expense  so  far  incurred, 
but  the  inevitable  spread  of  the  borer  into  the  corn  belt  and  southward 
will  present  new  problems  arising  from  the  corn-growing  practices  in 
those  sections. 
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(h)  LMFHOPPEE  MD  .QI3RLY-TOP  .RE5:5ARCH 
1 

Appropriation  1930  . . . $230, OOC 


Lesst  Expenditures  1929  from  amount  made  immediately 


availalDle; 

Plant  Industry  ....  $4,700 

Entomology  ......  9. 400  l4,100 

Net  amount  availa'ble,  1930  . $215,900 

Budget,  1931  .  215,900 


Project  Statement  (showing  allotments  to  Bureaus) 

Expended.  Estimated,  Estimated. 

1929  1930  1931 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  .  .  .$4,700  $l45,926  $l45,926 


Bureau  of  Entomology  .  9,4oo  69. 974  69,974 

Total  .  . l4,100  215.900  215,900 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

The  $230,000  carried  under  this  special  item  for  1930  supplemented 
regular  appropriations  carried  under  "Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,"  and  "Truck  Crop  Insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology,"  in 
order  to  enable  the  Department  to  speed  up  its  activities  on  the  cnrly 
top  disease  and  the  sugar  beet  leafhopper  so  as  to  render  aid  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  the  sugar  beet  and  other  vegetable  growing  industries, 
such  as  tomatoe,  squash,  beans,  and  horseradish,  which  are  seriously 

I  handicapped  by  these  two  factors.  The  $230,000  has  been  allotted  to 

the  two  bureaus,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  project  statement,  and  together 
with  the  funds  carried  under  the  regular  appropriations  as  indicated,  is 
being  used  as  follows; 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  -  Allotment  from,  special  appropriation,  $l45,926 
I  Allotment  from  "Sugar  Plant  Inv. "  ...  44,278 

P  Total . .  190,204 

(Same  for  1930  and  estimated,  1931) 

'  The  disease  known  as  curly-top  constitutes  the  greatest  threat  to  our 

1  important  domestic  source  of  sugar,  the  sugar  beet  plantings  in  the  inter- 
;  mountain  and  western  States.  Research  on  this  problem  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  now  comprises  investigations  of  the  biology  of  the 
disease,  investigations  of  field  practices  with  a  view  to  minimising  losses 
1;  by  modification  of  present  practices,  selection  of  resistant  strains  of 
?  sugar  beets  and  breeding  of  new  strains  or  varieties  resistant  to  curly-top. 

I| 
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The  funds  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  from  this 
approjiriation  are  Being  utilized  in  expanding  the  scope  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  and  in  more  intensive  research  regarding  methods  for  controlling 
the  disease.  Hew  and  more  suitable  laboratory  quarters  have  been  provided 
at  the  field  stations  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Twin 
Palls,  Idaho,  and  these  laboratories  are  now  being  equipped. 

Facilities  have  been  expanded  and  scientific  personnel  augmented 
in  connection  with  phases  of  the  curly-top  work  carried  on  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  Logan,  Utah,  and  Las  Cruces,  II.M, ,  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
establishment  of  agronomic  sub-stations  for  testing  curly-top  resistant 
strains  of  beets  in  California,  Washington,  Montana. and' Oregon. 

The  most  recent  results  of  immediate  practical  value  of  the  curly- 
top  studies  is  the  possibility  of  partly  compensating  for  injury  to  the 
beet  crop  by  the  curly-top  disease  by  closer  spacing  of  the  plants,  so  that 
a  larger  number  of  plants  per  acre  ma.ture.  Another  field  practice  which  is 
foroid  effective  in  minimizing  losses  from  curly— top  is  planting  of  beet 
seedlings  in  somewliat  the  same  manner  that  cabbage  seedlings  are  transplanted 
commercially:  such  plantings  have  given  increases  of  more  than  five  tons  to 
the  acre  because  of  the  superior  stand,  longer  growth  period  and  ability  of 
the  larger  beets  to  withstand  curly-top  infection. 

Very  encouraging  results  have  been  secured  in  the  development  of 
strains  of  stigar  beets  resistant  to  curly-top.  Extensive  plantings  this 
year  demonstrate  that  several  of  the  strains  selected  up  to  the  present  time 
give  fair  yields  even  when  exposed  to  curly-top  infection  and  are  satisfac- 
from  the  standpoint  of  siogar  content. 

If  the  investigations  looking  to  methods  for  control  of  curly-top  are 
to  be  continued  in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  have  been  made,  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1931  and  for  several  years  thereafter  fully  equal  to  the 
funds  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  will  be  urgently  needed. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  -  Allotment  from  special  appropriation  $  69,974 

Allotment  from  "Truck  Crop  Appro¬ 
priation  . .  48,111 

118,085 

(Same  for  1930  and  estimated  for  1931) 

The  research  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  consists  of 
investigations  of  the  distribution,  development  and  babits  of  the  sugar 
beet  leafhopper  and  the  development  of  methods  for  avoiding  the  losses 
to  sugar  beets  caused  by  this  insect.  One  of  the  principal  activities 
under  this  item  deals  with  surveys  over  extended  areas  in  the  intermountain 
region  to  discover  the  presence  or  absence  of  leafhopper  infestations  and 
to  determine  the  reasons  why  these  areas  are  either  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  leafhopper  development.  Such  surveys  include  a  study  of  the  wild  vege¬ 
tation  and  its  succession  throughout  the  season  to  discover  the  types  of 
vegetation  which  are  essential  to  leafhopper  multiplica.tion  throughout  the 
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sUiimer,  Attempts  are  also  made  to  determine  the  factors  which  are 
important  in  affecting  leafhopper  migrations.  Winter  temperatures  are 
collected  and  analyzed  to  find  the  types  wliioh  are  unfavorable  for  the 
survival  of  the  insects  in  hibernation.  Such  data  are  important  in 
that  they  indicate  that  certain  areas  ard'  unsuited  for  beet  culture 
while  other  areas,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  leafhopper,  are 
favorable. 

Experiments  have  been  initiated  on  the  direct  control  of  the 
leafhopper  by  the  use  of  oils  of  the  "fly  spray"  type.  Investigations 
of  leafhopper  have  been  enlarged  to  cover  several  areas  in  the  inter¬ 
mountain  region  where  several  parasites  are  now  known  to  exist  but  where 
parasitic  control  of  the  leafhopper  is  lower  than  expected, 

(i)  AGRICULTUHAL  IlhfSSTIGATIOiTS  IIT  COOPERATION  WITH  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

EXPERIJffilTT  STATIOh 


Appropriation,  1930  . $40,000 

Budget,  1931  .  40,000 


Pro,iect 


Project  Statement 


Expended, 

1929 


Estimated  Estimated 
1930  1931 


Eorage  Crop  Investigations  $15,750 
Soil  Eertility  Investi¬ 
gations  .  23,664 

Dairy  investigations  .  .  .  - 

Total . $39,414 


$  10,625  $  10,625 

12,225  12,225 

17,150  17,150 

$  40,000  $  40,000 


Activities  under  this  Appropriation 
General 


The  work  of  this  station,  which  is  located  near  Coliimbia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  a  demonstration  of  cropping  methods  and  dairying  practices  in  the 
sand-hill  soil  region  of  the  South.  Three  distinct  lines  of  investigations 
are  followed  at  this  station  -  forage  crop,  soil-fertility  and  dairy 
investigations, 

Eorage  crop  investigations:  A  comprehensive  experiment  is  under  ti&j 
cooperatively,  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  to  determine  whether  the  sandy  lands  can  be  improved  by  the  turning 
imder  of  summer  cr  winter  legumes,  or  both,  and  whether  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil  can  be  increased  by  such  treatment.  Positive 
results  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  as  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for  only 
two  seasons.  A  comprehensive  set  of  varieties  of  vetch  and  other  legumes  has 
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Leen  seeded,  in  order  to  determine  wliat  winter  leg'ome  is  "best  adapted  to  the 
sand-hill  area,  A  reasonably  good  pasture,  consisting  largely  of  Bermuda 
grass  and  lespedeza  on  the  uplands  and  carpet  grass  and  lespedeza  upon  the 
lower  ground,  has  been  established.  Experiments  are  planned  by  which  a  study 
will  be  made  of  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  treatment  of  the  pasture 

to  obtain  the  best  results,  A  small  area  of  this  pasture  has  been  fenced 

off  and  planted  to  kiidzu,  in  order  to  determine  the  grazing  value  of  this 
legume,  A  garden,  in  which  all  the  possible  species  and  varieties  of  grasses 
and  to  some  extent  the  legumes  adapted  for  forage  and  pasturage  are  tried,  has 

been  laid  out.  It  has  already  been  found  that  centipede  grass,  a  species 

giving  excellent  results  on  sandy  lands  farther  south,  may  be  a  very  useful 
species  as  far  north  as  Columbia.  Lespedeza  sericea,  a  perennial  lespedeza, 
is  also  doing  exceptionally'  well  in  the  grass  garden.  An  extensive  series 
of  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  and  other  related  summer  legumes  lias 
been  planted  and  detailed  notes  taken  on  the  habits  of  growth  and  yields 
under  conditions  obtaining  in  the  sand-hill  area.  As  new  varieties  of  soy 
beans  are  received,  they  will  be  tried  at  this  place,  in  order  to  discover 
the  variety  that  will  give  the  best  yields,  either  for  hay  or  for  seed 
■'under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  this  region,  A  large  number  of  species 
of  Crotalaria  have  been  seeded  in  rows  to  determine  those  best  adapted  to 
the  regional  conditio'ns. 

Soil  fertility  investigations:  The  work  at  this  station  embraces 
soil  and  fertilizer  studies  to  obtain  and  make  available  information  on  the 
upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the  soil  fertility  of  the  sand-hill  region  of 
the  Southeast  for  the  growing  of  forage  and  other  crops  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  the  improvement  of  agrieult'uxal  conditions  in  this  section.  The  work 
comprises  both  field  and  laboratory?'  investigations. 

Results  have  bee-n  obtained  showing  the  response  of  different  forage 
crops  to  fertilizer  treatment.  Preliminary^  work  in  the  field  v/ith  cotton 
cihov.uthe  need  of  plant  food  on  the  sandy  soil  represented  by^  the  Sandliill 
Station,  The  experimental  studies  with  various  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizer  indicate  promising  returns  from  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
chief  problem,  however,  is  to  increase  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  and 
thereby  its  water  holding  capacity.  This  line  of  activity  is  in  progress. 


Dairy^  investigations^  The  dairy  work  at  this  station  was  only 
recently  started.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  herd  of  purebred  Guernsey 
cattle  and  eleven  animals  for  the  foundation  herd  have  been  obtained.  The 
dairy  work  will  involve  a  demonstration  of  the  best  dairy  practices  in  the 
sand-hill  area  of  the  south.  Such  work  will  follow  two  general  lines, 

(a)  breeding  investigations  and  (b)  feeding  and  management  investigations. 
As  at  other  regional  stations  bull  calves  from  the  herd  will  be  placed  with 
farmers  in  the  region  served,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  ability  to  ^ 
transmit  high  milk  and  butterfat  producing  capacity. 
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(j)  EATIQITAL  AKBOBETUM 


Appropriation,  1930  . $ - 

Budget,  1931  . . .  30,000 

Increase  . $30,000 


phis  is  a  new  item,  wiiiclL  is  submitted  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  construction  of  necessary  toolsheds,  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  preparation  of  a  topographic  map  and  the  identification  of 
soil  types,  and  planning  for  drainage  of  certain  areas  and  for  the 
estahlishme.nt  of  a  water  supply  system;  also  to  begin  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  roads  and  for  fencing  and  otherwise  protecting  the 
arboretum  area.  Eor  the  ITational  Arboretum  purposes,  190  acres  of  lands 
in  the  Mount  Hamilton  area.  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  acquired,  and 
condemnation  proceedings  have  been  begun  to  acquire  parcels  aggregating 
78  acres  additional. 

Project  Statement 

Expended  Estimated  Estimated  Increase 
1929  1930  1931 

$  30,000  $30,000 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Under  the  Act  of  March  4,  1927  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  Ill,  Title  20, 

Secs.  191-194),  authorizing  its  establishment,  the  purpose  of  the  national 
Arboretum  is  research  and  education  concerning  tree  and;^ant  life.  The  Act 
provides  also  that  in  order  to  stimulate  research  and  discovery  the  national 
Arboretum  shall  be  under  competent  scientific  direction,  and  that  it  shall 
be  administered  separately  from  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
forestry  stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  shall  be  so  correla¬ 
ted  with  them  as  to  bring  about  the  most  effective  utilization  of  its 
facilities  and  discoveries.  With  the  $300,000  thus  far  authorized  a,nd 
appropriated  for  the  buying  of  land,  190  acres  has  been  purchased  and  78 
acres  additional  is  under  condemnation. 

(k)  POSE  ST  ROADS  AiU)  TBAILS 


Appropriation,  1930  . .$8,000,000 

Budget ,  1931  . .  7,500,000 

Decrease . $  500,000 


Of  the  $8,000,000  carried  in  the  1930  Appropriation  Act  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  $1,439,370  in  the  fiscal  year  1929.  This  left  a  balance 
available  to  meet  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1930  of  $6,560,630.  Since 
it  is  estimated  that  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1930  will  amount  to 


Project 

Maintenance  of 

Arboretum 
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approximately  $8,500,000,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  $2,000,000  will  he  submitted  to  meet  obligations  accruing  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Changes  in  Language 

Tne  following  proviso  has  been  omitted  from  the  appropriation  item: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  appropriations  heretofore,  herein, 
and  hereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1916  (A.S.C.  (pp. 422, 423)  title 
16,  Sec,  503),  and  of  Section  23  of  the  Federal  Hi^way  Act  of 
November  9,  1921,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto,  shall  be  considered  available  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  obligations  created  thereunder  in  anj?-  State  or 
Territory, " 

The  above  paragraph  is  now  permanent  legislation  and  need  not  be 
carried  in  the  appropriation  Act  for  1931, 

The  following  proviso  has  been  added  to  the  item; 

"Provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  available  from  this 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
ojidiot  to  exceed  $120,000  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or 
construction  of  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  storage  and 
repair  of  Government  equipment  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads," 

The  buildings  and  other  structures  used  for  the  several  equipment 
depots  in  the  West  are  of  a  temporary  character  and  are  new  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  they  need  to  be  replaced  with  permanent  structures.  The  amounts 
given  in  the  above  paragraph  will  provide  for  the  construction  cf  buildings 
at  one  of  the  larger  equipment  depots,  and  for  the  purchase  of  land  if  this 
is  found  to  be  necessary. 


Project  Statement 


Project  Expended  Estimated  Estimated 

1929  1930  1931 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  forest 
roads  of  primary  importance  to  States 

and  counties  .  $5,100,360  $5,360,630  $4,500,000 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  forest 
roads  and  trails  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  to  protection,  administration, 
and  utilization  of  the  National 


Forests  .  3,801,945  3,200,000  3,000,000 

Total  .  $8,902,305  $8,560,630  $7,500,000 
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Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

Tliis  appropriation,  under  tlie  provisions  of  Section  23  of  tiie 
federal  Highway  Act  of  lloveraher  9,  1921,  is  made  for  forest  roads  and  trails. 
It  is  split  into  two  parts,  the  forest  Highway  fund  and  the  forest  Road 
Development  fund.  The  I'orest  Road  system  as  planned  includes  61,131  miles 
of  road  and  131,087  miles  of  trail.  The  road  system  when  completed  will 
provide  a  mile  of  road  for  3,598  acres  or  5.62  square  miles  as  an  average. 

Tlie  forest  Hi^way  fund  is  expended  for  roads  necessary  to  the 
forests  hut  of  primary  importance  to  the  State,  counties  or  communities 
within,  adjoining,  or  adjacent,  to  the  national  forests.  The  forest 
Highway  system  as n ow  planned  includes  15,332  miles  of  which  39^  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  of  satisfactory  standard  at  present.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1929  the  expenditures  from  the  forest  Highway  fund  were  $5,100,000. 

Tlie  expenditures  prior  to  June  30,  1929,  aggregated  $32,453,559,  The 
miles  of  road  constructed  from  the  forest  Highway  and  cooperative  funds  were 
279  miles  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  and  4,507  miles  to  June  30,  1929, 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  $13,073  per  mile.  In  the  fiscal  year  19^9, 

1,382  miles  of  road  were  maintained  from  the  forest  Highway  and  cooperative 
funds  with  an  avera,ge  cost  of  $383  per  mile. 

The  forest  Road  Development  fund  is  appropriated  and  expended  for 
roads  and  trails  of  primary  importance  to  the  administration,  protection 
and  utilization  of  the  national  forests.  Due  to  urgent  need  for  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  protection  of  the  forests  against  fire,  a  major 
portion  of  the  appropriation  is  now  expended  on  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  protection  roads  and  trauls.  The  system  as  new  planned  Includes 
45,779  miles  of  road  and  131,087  miles  of  trail,  42^  of  the  road  system  and 
69^  of  the  trail  system  is  considered  to  he  of  satisfactory  standard  at 
present.  The  fiscal  year  1929  expenditures  from  the  fcr&st  Road  Develop¬ 
ment  fund  were  $3,801,945  and  total  to  June  30,  1929,  $23,040,810.  Within 
that  fiscaJ  year  1,734  miles  of  Development  road  were  constructed  or  improved 
from  federal  and  cooperative  funds.  The  total  of  such  work  to  June  30,  1929, 
was  12,224  miles  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  was  $1,495,  In  the  fiscal 
year  1929,  16,040  miles  of  Developm.ent  road  were  maintained  from  federal  and 
cooperative  funds  at  an  average  cost  of  $48  per  mile. 

(1)  fEDfRAL  AID  HIGHIYAY  SYSTEM 

Appropriation,  1930  . $74,000,000 

Budget,  1931  .  75,000,000 

Increase  .  1,000,000 

Project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated 

1929  1930 


federal-Aid  Highway  System  $84,006,619  $79,000,000 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $74,000,000  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
for  1930,  $26,500,000  was  used  for  completing  payments  to  the  States  during 


Estimated 

1931 

$75,000,000 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1929,  Tliis  left  a  "balance  available 
July  1,  1929  of  $47,500,000  for  1930.  Since  payments  for  1930  are  estimated 
at  $79,000,000  it  is  anticipated  that  a  supplemental  estimate  wUl  le  re¬ 
quested  to  complete  the  fiscal  year  193C.  The  estimated  expenditures  for 
1931  are  $75,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  "budget  estimate. 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

This  item  provides  funds  for  cooperation  with  the  several  States  in 
the  construction  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  System  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act,  This  system  comprises  approximately  188,000  miles  of 
the  main  lii^iways  of  the  country  selected  "by  the  States  and  approved  "by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Federal  Aid  road  work  was  started  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Act  in  1916,  "[Jp  to  Septem"ber  30,  1929,  provision  had  "been 
made  for  the  improvement  with  Federal  aid  of  91,291  miles  of  highway.  Since 
1925  authorizations  for  the  work  have  "been  at  the  rate  of  $75,000,000  per 
year.  Under  these  authorizations  the  work  has  "been  carried  forward  "'ey  the 
Secretaip-  of  j^riculture  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  funds 
are  appropriated  as  reqroired  to  raaioe  pajmients  to  the  States, 

(ra)  MOUIIT  YERIiOH  MEMORIAL  HICHWAY 

Appropriation,  1930: 

Facial .  - 

Reappropriation . $2,423,407 

Budget,  1931  .  . .  2,000,000 

Of  the  authorization  of  $4,500,000  contained  in  the  Act  approved 
May  23,  1928,  for  construction  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Highway, 

$2,500,000  was  appropriated  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1928,  and  the 
unexpended  "balance  of  this  amount,  $2,423,407  was  reappropriated  for  1930  "by 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1930,  Tne  $2,000,000  authorized  but 
not  yet  appropriated  ($1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1931)  will  be  needed  during  the  fiscal  year  1931  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act, 

project  Statement 

Project  Expended  Estimated 

1929  1930 


Mt,  Vernon  Memorial  Hi^way  $  76,109  $2,423,407 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation 

This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  cf  building  a  boulevard 
connecting  the  city  of  Washington  vrith  Mount  Vernon.  It  will  connect  with 
the  Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  which  is  now  under  construction.  It 
is  expected  that  the  highway  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundredth  amiversarj’’  cf  tbarbirth  of  George  Washington, 


Estimated 

1931 

$2,000,000 
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Acquisition  of  Lands  Act  (Mar,  1,  1911,  36  Stat.  961;  J-’one  7,  1924  ,  43  Stat, 
653,  U.S.C.  426,  427) 

Adams  Act  (Mar,  16,  1906,  34  Stat.  63,  64,  U.S.C.  115,.  116) 

Administration  of  Experiment  Stations  Acts  (EeL,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1191) 
Administration  of  Warehouse  Act  (Aug,  11,  1916,  39  Stat,  486-491,  U.S.C 
107-110) 

Aerial  Eire  Control  Act  (EeU,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1204) 

Aerologj^  Act  (EeU,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1195) 

Agricultural  Chemical  Investigations  Act  (June  3,  1902,  32  Stat.  303,  U.S.C. 
57) 

Agricultural  College  Acts  (July  2,  1862,  12  Stat«  503;  Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat. 

417;  Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1256,  1281,  U.S.C.  113-115;  May  22, 
1928,  45  Stat,  711,  712,  894,  U.S.C.,  Sapp.  Ill,  36) 

Agricultural  Economics  Act  (establishment  of  bureau)  (May  11,  1922,  42  Stat, 
532,  U.S.C.  118) 

iigricultural  Engineering  Act  (Eeb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1211) 

Agricultural  Exliibits  at  Eairs  Act  (Eeb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1193) 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Acts  (Mar,  2,  1887,  24  Stat.  440;  Mar.  16, 
1906,  34  Stat.  63;  Eeb.  24,  1925  ,  43  Stat.  970-972,  U.S.C.  115- 
117;  Ma^^  16,  1928  ,  45  Stat.  571,  572,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  36,37) 
Agricultural  Extension  Work  Act  (May  8,  1914,  38  Stat.  372-374,  U.S.C.  114, 
115;  May  22,  1928,  45  Stat,  711,  712,  894;  Eeb.  23,  1929, 

45  Stat,  1256,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  36,37) 

Agricultural  Investigations  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  Act  (Mar.  3, 
1927,  44  Stat.  1397,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  36) 

Air  Commerce  Act  (Weather  Bureau)  (May  20,  1926,  44  Stat.  571,  U.S.C. 

Supp.  Ill,  105) 

Alaska  Act  (Eeb,  23,  1929,  45  Stat,  1256,. U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  37) 

Alaska  Game  Commission  Act  (Jan.  13,  1925,  45  Stat.  739-747,  U.S.C.  1573- 
1577) 

Animal  Husbandry  Investigations  Act  (Eeb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1197) 

Animal  Industry  Act  (establisbment  of  bureau)  (May  29,  1884,  23  Stat.  31, 
U.S.C.  117) 

Animal  Q;aarantine  Acts  (Eeb.  2,  1903,  32  Stat,  791;  Mar,  3,  1905,  33  Stat. 
1264,  1265,  U.S.C.  632,633) 

Animals,  Contagious  Diseases,  Acts  (May  29,  1884,  23  Stat.  31;  Eeb.  2,  1903 
32  Stat.  791;  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  631-634) 
Appointments  and  Changes  in  Salaries  cut  of  Lump  Eunds  Act  (Mar.  4,  1907, 

34  Stat.  1280,  U.S.C.  57) 

Appointment  of  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Other  Employees  Acts  (P.. S.  169;  Aug.  5, 
1882,  22  Stat.  255;  Mar.  4,  1923,  42  Stat.  1488,  U.S.C.  30) 
Appropriations,  Interchange  Act  (Eeb.  26,  1923,  42  Stat.  1316) 

Arlington  Earm  Act  (Apr.  18,  1900,  31,  Stat.  135,  136) 

Assistant  Secretary,  duties  of,  Act  (Eeb.  9,  1889,  25  Stat.  659;  June  30, 

1906,  34  Stat.  670,  U.S.C.  56,  57) 
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Barley  Investigations  Act  (Mar,  4,  1929 j  45  Stat,  1635) 

Bear  River  Migratory-Bird  Refuge  Act  (Apr,  23,  1928,  45  Stat.  448-450,  U.S.C. 
Supp.  Ill,  144,  145) 

Bee  Culture  Act  (Red,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1209) 

Beetles,  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  .Stat.  1216) 

Biological  Investigations  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1209) 

Biophysical  LaBcratorj''  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1202) 

Blister  Rust  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Botany  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1201) 

Budget  and  Accounting  Act  (June  10,  1921,  42  Stat.  20-27,  U. S*C.  975—978) 
Buildings,  Rent  of  in  District  of  ColiimBia,  Act  (Mar,  3,  1877,  19  Stat,  370, 
U.S.C,  1290;  Aug,ll,  1916,  39  Stat.  469) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Act  (estaBlis’nment  of  Bureau)  (May  11,  1922, 
42  Stat,  532,  U.S.C.  118) 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (estaBlishment  of  Bureau)  (May  29,  1884,  23  Stat, 
31,  U.S.C.  117) 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Act  (estaBlishment  of  Bureau)  (May  29,  1924,  43 
Stat.  243,  U.S.C.  117) 


-  C  - 

Capper- Ketcham  Act  (May  22,  1928,  45  Stat,  711,  712,  U.S.C,  Su.pp,  III,  36) 
Cattle  Qp.arantine  Acts  (ReB.  2,  1903,  32  Stat,  791;  Mar,  3,  1905,  33  Stat, 
1264,  1265,  U.  S.  C.  632,633) 

Caustic  Poison  Act  (Mar,  4,  1927,  44  Stat,  1406-1410,  U.S.C.Supp.  Ill,  106) 
Center  Market  Act  (ReB,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1215) 

Cereal  and  Rorage  Insects  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1208) 

Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1201) 

Certification  of  E^^orts  Aat  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1217) 

Citrus  Canker  Eradication  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Civil  Service  Act  (Jan,  16v  1883,  22  Stat,  403,  U.S.C.  63) 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (May  22,  1920,  41  Stat.  614,  U.S.C.  71,  U.S.C. 
Supp.  Ill,  23-28) 

Clarke-McUary  Act  (j'one  7,  1924,  43  Stat.  65^^655,  U.S.C.  427,  U.S.C.  Supp. 
Ill,  140) 

Classification  Act  of  1923,  and  Welch  Act  amendment  tiiereto  (Mar,  4,  1923,  42 
Stat.  1488-1499,  U.S.C,  65-71;  May  28,  1928,  45  Stat.  776-785, 
U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  18-22) 

Clerks,  Officers  and  Other  Employees,  appointment  of,  Acts  (R. S.  169;  Aug  5, 
1882,  22  Stat.  255;  Mar.  4,  1923,  42  Stat.  1488,  U.S.C.  30) 

Climax  Basket  Act  (Aug,  31,  1916,  39  Stat,  673,674,  U.S.C,  377) 

Collecting  and  Publishing  Statistics  of  the  Grade  and  Staple  Lengths  of 

Cotton  Act  (Mar.  3,  1927,  44  Stat.  1372-1374,  U.S.C,  Supp.  Ill,  40) 
Color  Investigations  Act  (ReB,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1207) 

Cor:imerce  Act,  Air  (May  20,  1926,  44  Stat,  571,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  105) 
Contingent  Riand  Act  (Miscellaneous  Expenses  )  (Aug,  10,  1912,  37  Stat,  296 
U.S.C.  58;  ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1190) 

Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work  Act  (May  8,  1914,  38  Stat,  372-374, 
U.S.C.  114,115;  May  16,  1928,  45  Stat,  542,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill, 
36,37) 
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Cooperative  Distribution  of  Dorest  Planting  Stock  Act  (June  7»  192^,  ^3 
Stat.  654,  U.S.  C.  426-42S,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  l4o) 

Cooperative  Parm  Forestry  Act  (June  7»  192^j  ^3  Stat.  653-655»  D.S.C. 
426-42S;  U.S.C,  Supp.  Ill,  l4o) 

Cooperative  Marketing  Act  (July  2,  I926,  44  Stat,  S02,  803 j  U.S.C.  1895» 
IS96,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  39) 

Cooperative  Hoad.  Construction  Acts  (July  11,  I916,  39  Stat.  355j  U.S.C.  422; 
Nov.  9,  1921,  42  Stat.  212,  U.S.C.  66S;  June  22,.  1926,  44  Stat. 

760;  May  21,  192S,  45  Stat.  683,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  179;  May  26,  1928 
45  Stat.  750) 

Cooperative  Work,  Forest  Service,  Act  (June  30,  191^>  3^  Stat.  430,  U.S.C. 
422) 

Corn  Borer,  European,  Acts  (Feb.  9j  1927>  Stat.  1065;  Feb,  23,  1927,  ^4 
Stat.  1177,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  34;  Feb.  16,  I929,  45  Stat.  12l6) 

Corn  Borer,  Special  Research  Act,  (Feb,  16,  1929*  45  Stat,  1219,  1220) 
Cotton  Futures  Act  (Aug.  11,  I916,  39  Stat,  476-4g2;  Mar,  4,  1919,  4o  Stat, 
1451,  U.S.C.  738-791) 

Cotton  Insects  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1208) 

Cotton  Production  and  Diseases  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1200) 

Cotton  Standards  Act  (Mar.  4,  1923,  42  Stat.  1517-'1520,  U.S.C,  90) 

Cotton  Statistics  Act  (Mar.  3,  I927,  44  Stat.  1372;  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  4o) 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  Act  (Feb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1212) 


-  D  - 

I  Dairy  Industry  Act  (establishment  of  bureau)  (May  29,  1924,  43  Stat,  243, 

U.S.C.  117) 

Dairy  Investigations  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1199) 

Dairy  and  Livestock  Production  in  Western  U.S.  Act  (Aug.  11,  I916,  39  Stat. 

!  491) 

I  Dairy  and  Livestock  Station  (Tennessee)  Act  (May  29,  1928,  45  Stat.  931, 
U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  38) 

I  Date  Scale, Act  (Feb.  16,  I929,  45  Stat.  12l6) 

I  Deciduous  Fruit  Insects  Act  (Feb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Department  of  Agriculture  Act  (creating  Executive  Department)  (Feb.  9,  1389, 

I  25  Stat.  659,  U.S.C.  56) 

Department  of  Agriculture  detail  of  employees  Acts  (Mar.  4,  1927,  34  Stat. 
1280;  Mar.  4,  1911,  36  Stat.  I236,  I26I;  Aug.  10,  1912,  37  Stat. 

294,  U.S.C.  57) 

Department  of  Agriculture  Laws  Continued  in  Force  Act  (Feb.  9,  1389,  25  Stat. 

659) 

Department  of  Agriculture  Lump  Fund  Appointments  and  Changes  in  Salaries  Act 
(Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1280,  U.S.C.  57) 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Other  Employees,  Appointment 
of.  Acts  (H,S.  169;  Aug.  5,  1882,  22  Stat.  255;  Mar.  4,  1923,  42  Stat. 
1488,  U.S.C.  30) 

Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  (May  15,  1862,  12  Stat,  337,  U.S.C.  56) 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act  (May  29,  1884,  23  Stat.  3I;  Feb.  2,  1903,  32  Stat. 

79I;  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  63I-634) 

Dockery  Act  (July  3I,  1894,  28  Stat,  162,  U.S.C.  973) 

Dourine  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1193) 

Drug  and  Related  Plants  Act  (Feb,.  16,  I929,  45  Stat.  1201) 

Dry  Land  Agriculture  Act  (Mar,  I9,  1928,  45  Stat,  323;  April  I6,  1928,  45 
Stat.  430;  431,  U.S.C.Supp.  Ill,  37;  Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1201) 
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Duties  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Act  (Fet.  9,  IS89,  25  Stat.  6595  J'aly  l4, 
IS90,  26  Stat.  2S3,  U.S.C.  56) 

Duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Act  (Fet,  9>  12^9,  25  Stat.  659; 
June  30,  1906,  3^  Stat,  67c,  U.S.C.  56) 

_  E  - 

Economic  Investigations  Act  (Feb,  16,  1929f  ^5  Stat.  1215) 

Eight-Hour  Law  (Aug.  1,  1^92,  27  Stat.  3^0,  U.S.C.  1307;  Mar.  3,  1913,  37  Stat. 
726) 

Employees  Compensation  Act  (Sept.  7,  19l6,  39  Stat,  7^2,  U.S.C.  76) 

Employees,  Detail  of,  Acts  (Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  I2g0;  Mar.  4,  1911,  36  Stat. 

1236,  1261;  Aug.  10,  1912,  37  Stat.  294,  U.S.C.  57) 

Enforcement  of  Foreign  Plant  Quarantine  Act  (Aug.  20,  1912,  37  Stat.  319, 

U.S.C.  9S;  May  1,  192S,  45  Stat.  46g,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  35) 

Enforcement  of  Grain  Futures  Act  (Sept.  21,  1922,  42  Stat.  99^,  U.S.C.  27) 
Enforcement  of  Insecticide  Act  (Apr.  26,  I9IO,  36  Stat.  331,  U.S.C.  95) 
Equipment  and  Supplies  Act  (Forest  Service  )  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1204) 
Eradication  and  Control  of  Animal  Diseases  Acts  (May  29,  1S24,  23  Stat,  31 5 
Feb.  2,  1903,  32  Stat.  791;  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  631) 
Eradication  and  Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth  and  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act  (May  29,  lgs4,  23  Stat.  32,  U.S.C.  631) 

Eradication  of  Cattle  Ticks  Act  (Feb.  I6,  1929,  45  Stat.  1197) 

Eradication  of  Dourine  Act  (Feb.  I6,  1929,  45  Stat.  II9S) 

Eradication  of  Hog  Cholera  Act  (Feb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1197) 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Act  (May  11,  1922,  42  Stat, 
532,  U.S.C.  112) 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Act  (May  29,  1224,  23  Stat.  31, 
U.S.C.  117) 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Act  (May  29,  1924,  43  Stat,  243, 
U.S.C.  117) 

Establishment  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  Station  (Tennessee)  Act  (May  29,  1928, 

45  Stat.  921,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  38) 

Establishment  of  Weather  Bureau  Act  (Oct,  1,  IS90,  26  Stat,  653,  U.S.C.  381) 
Estimates  of  Grade  and  Staple  Lengths  of  Cotton  Act  (May,  3,  1927,  44  Stat, 
1372,  U.S.C.  Supp,  III,  4o) 

European  Corn  Borer  Act  (Feb.  9,  1927,  44  Stat.  IO65;  Feb.  23,  1927,  44  Stat. 

1177,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  34;  Feb.  16,  I929,  45  Stat.  12l6) 

Exhibits  at  Fairs  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1193) 

Expenses  in  Washington  Act  (Weather  Bureau)  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1194) 
Expenses  Outside  of  Washington  Act  (Weather  Bureau)  (Feb,  16,  1929,  45  Stat, 

1195) 

Experiments  and  Demonstrations  Livestock  Productioi  Southern  U.S.Act  (June  30, 
1914,  38  Stat.  44l) 

Experiments  in  Dairying  and  Livestock  Western  U.S.  Act  (Aug,  11,  I916,  39  Stat. 

491) 

Export  Cattle  Act  (Mar.  3,  IS9I,  26  Stat.  233,  U.S.C.  l444) 

Exports,  Certification,  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1217) 

«  F  - 

Farm  Management  and  Practice  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1211,  1212) 

Farmers*  Cooperative  Dempnstrati ons  Act  (Feb.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1193) 

Federal  Aid  Road  Acts  (July  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  355,  U.S.C.  422;  Hov.  9,  1921, 

42  Stat.  212,  U.S.C.  665,  June  22,  I926,  44  Stat.  76O;  May  21,  1922 
45  Stat.  623,  U.g.C.  Supp.III.  179.  May  26.  1922.  45  Stat  750) 
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Fertilizer  Investigations  Act  (Fell.  l6,  1929)  '*+5  Stat.  1207) 

Fighting  Forest  Fires  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1204) 

Food  and  Drugs  Administration  Act  (June  30,  190^,  3^  Stat.  7^3,  U.S.C,  621) 

Food  Halits  of  Hirds  and  Animals  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1209) 

Foot- and-M out h  Disease  Act  (May  29,  1384,  23  Stat,  32,  U.S.C,  63l) 

Forage  Crops  and  Diseases  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1202) 

Foreign  Plant  Introduction  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  %  Stat.  1202) 

Foreign  Plant  Quarantines  Act  (Aug.  20,  1912,  37  Stat.  319,  U.S.C,  SS:  May  1, 
1928,  45  Stat.  468,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  35) 

Forest  Fire  Cooperation  Act  (June  7,  192^,  43  Stat,  653,  U.S.C.  427,  U.S.C. 
Supp,  III,  l4o) 

Forest  Insects  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929»  ^5  Stat,  1208) 

Forest  Pathology  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1200) 

Forest  Products  Investigations  Act  (Fel.  l6,  1929,  ^5  Stat,  1205) 

Forest  Research  Act  (May  22,  1928,  45  Stat,  699,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  l4l) 

Forest  Reservation  Commission  Act  (Mar.  1,  1911,  36  Stat.  962,  U.S.C.  424) 
Forest  Roads  and  Trails  Act  (July  11,  I916,  39  Stat.  355,  U.S.C*  422;  Hov,  9, 
1921,  42  Stat.  212,  U.S.C.  668;  June  22,  1926,  44  Stat.  76O;  May  21, 
1928,  45  Stat.  683,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  179;  May  26,  1928,  45  Stat.  750) 
Forest  Service  Cooperative  Work  (June  30,  191^,  38  Stat.  430,  U.S.C.  422) 

Forest  Service  Refunds  to  Depositors  Act  (Mar.  4,  I907,  3^  Stat.  I270,  U.S.C. 
422) 

Forest  Service  Transfer  Act  (Fel.  1,  1905,  33  Stat,  628,  U.S.C.  4l9) 

Fruit  Worm  Act  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  12l6) 

Fur-Bearing  Animals  Act  C^’el.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat,  1209) 

-  G  - 

Gardens  and  Grounds  .let'  (Fal,  iS;-' 1929,c- 45' Stat, '1202) 

General  Administrative  Acts  (, Salaries  and  Expenses) 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat,  1189) 

Office  of  Information  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  II90) 

Lilrary,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat,119l) 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1192) 

Extension  Service  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1193) 

Weather  Bureau  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  119^) 

Bureau  of  Animal -Industry  (Fel.  I6,  1929,  ^5  Stat,  II96) 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  (Fel.  16,  1929,  ^5  Stat.  1199) 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (Fel,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Forest  Service  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1203) 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  (Fel.  I6,  1929,  45  Stat,  12o6) 

Bureau  of  Entomology  (Fel.  16,  45  Stat,  1208) 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  (Fel,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1209) 

Bureau  of  Pullic  Roads  (Fel.  16,  I929,  45  Stat.  1211) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  I2ll) 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1215) 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  ( Fel, 16, 1929,  45  Stat,l2l6) 
Grain  Patures  Administration  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1217) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Fel.  I6,  1929,  45  Stat,  1217) 

Government  Employees  Compensation  Act  (Sept,  7,  I9l6,  39  Stat.  742,  U.S.C.  76) 
Grade  and  Staple  Lengths  of  Cotton  Act  (Mar.  3,  1927,  44  Stat,  1372,  U.S.C, Supp 
III,  4o) 

Grain  Futures  Act  (Sept.  21,  1922,  42  Stat.  998,  U.S.C.  87) 

Grain  Standards  Act  (Aug,  11,  I916,  39  Stat,  4S2,  U.S.C.  9l) 

Uypsy  and  Brovm.-Tail  Moths  Act  (Fel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  12l6) 


-  H  - 
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Hatch  Act  (Mar.  2,  1887,  24  Stat.  440,  U.S.C.  115;  May  16,  1928,  45  Stat. 

571;  Feh.  23,  1929,  45  Stat.  1256,  U.'S.'C.  Supp.  Ill,  36) 

Hawaii  Act  (May  16,  1928,  45  Stat.  571,  U.S.C.  Sripp.  Ill,  36) 

Hog  Cholera  Act  (Heh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1197) 

Home  Economics  Investigations  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1215) 

Horticultural  Protection  Act  (Weather  Bureau)  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1195) 
Hours  of  Service  Act  (Aug.  1,  1892,  27  Stat.  340,  U.S.C.  1307;  J.Iar.  3,  1913, 

37  Stat.  726) 

-I- 

Inportation  Cattle  Acts  (Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat.  416;  Hov.  21,  1918,  40  Stat. 
1048,  U.S.C.  630) 

Inportation  Milk  Act  (Eeh.  15,  1927,  44  Stat.  1103,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  169) 
Improvement  of  Hational  Eorests  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1205) 

Insecticide  Enforcemient  Act  (Eood  and  Drug  Admn. )  (Apr.  26,  1910,  36  Stat.  335, 
U.S.C.  95) 

Insecticide  and  Eungicide  Investigations  Act  (Chemistry  and  Soils)  (Eeh.  16,  1929 
45  Stat.  1218) 

Insects  Affecting  Kian  and  Animals  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Inspection  and  Quarantine  Acts  (Eeh.  2,  1903,  32  Stat.  791;  Ifer.  3,  1905,  33 
Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  632;  Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1196) 

Inspection  of  Animals  for  Importation  Act  (Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat.  416;  Hov.  21, 
1918,  40  Stat.  1048,  U.S.C.  63O) 

Inspection  of  Vessels  Carrying  Export  Animals  Act  (Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  833, 
U.S.C.  1444) 

Insular  Experiment  Stations  Acts  (  Mar,  2,  1887,  24  Stat.  440;  Mar.  16,  1906, 

34  Stat.  S3;  Eeh.  24,  1925,  43  Stat.  970,  U.S.C.  115) 

Interchange  of  Appropriations  Act  (Eeh.  23,  1923,  42  Stat.  1316) 

-  J  - 

Japanese  and  Asiatic  Beetles  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 


-  L  - 

Lacey  Game  Act  (May  25,  1900,  31  Stat.  187,  U.S.C.  436,  492,  493) 

Land  Arlington  Earm  Act  (Apr.  18,  1900,  31  Stat.  135) 

Land  Classification  Act  (Eeh,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1204) 

Lands  Acquisition  Act  (Mar.  1,  1911,  36  Stat.  961,  U.S.C.  424) 

Law  Clerks,  Detail  of.  Act  (Mar.  4,  1911,  36  Stat.  1236,  U.S.C.  57) 

Laws  Applicable  to  Department  Continued  in  Eorce  Act  (Eeh.  9,  1889,  25  Stat.  659, 

Livestock  and  Dairy  Station  (Tennessee)  Act  (liay  29,  1928,  45  Stat.  981,  U.S.C. 

Supp.  Ill,  36) 

Livestock  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (May  29,  1884,  23  Stat.  31;  Eeh.  2,  1903, 

32  Stat.  791;  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  63l) 

Livestock  Production  in  Southern  U. S.  Act  (June  30,  1914,  38  Stat.  44l) 

Livestock  Quarantine  Acts  (Eeh.  2,  1903,  32  Stat.  791;  Ifer.  3,  1905,  33  Stat. 
1264,  U.S.C.  632) 

Lump  Eund  Appointments  and  Changes  in  Salaries  Act  (ivlar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1280, 
U.S.C.  57) 


-  M  - 
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Maintenance  of  Mammal  and  Bird  Reservations  Act  (ReB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1209) 
Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1212) 

Market  Rey/s  Service  Act  (PeB,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1213) 

Marketing  and  DistriButing  Parm  Products  Act  (PeB,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1212) 
McRary— McSy/eeney  Act  (May  22,  1928,  45  Stat,  699,  U, S.C,  Supp.  Ill,  14l) 
McPary-lYoodruff  Act  (Apr,  30,  1928,  45  Stat.  468,  U.  S.C.' .  Supp.  Ill,  139) 

Meat  Inspection  Acts  (Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat,  414;  Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat. 

1089;  Junec  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  674;  Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1256; 
July  24,  1919,  41  Stat.  241,  U.S.C.  627) 

Mechanical  Shops  and  Power  Plant  Act  (May  11,  1922,  42  Stat.  508,  U.S.C.  5S) 
Mexican  Pruit  Uorm  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (PaB.  18,  1929,  45  Stat,  1222,  U.S.C,  Supp. 

Ill,  145) 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (July  3,  1918,  40  Stat.  757,  U.S.C.  436) 

Mileage  Rates  for  Motor  Vehicles  Act  (PeB.  26,  1923,  42  Stat.  1319) 

Milk  Irrportation  Act  (PeB.  15,  1927,  44  Stat,  1103,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  169) 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  Act  (Contingent  Pund)  (Aug.  10,  1912,  37  Stat.  296, 
U.S.C.  58;  PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1190) 

Mississippi  River  Refuge  Act  (June  7,  1924,  43  Stat.  650;  Mar,  4,  1925, 

43  Stat.  1354,  U.S.C.  437;  }Jla.y  12,  1928,  45  Stat.  502,  U*S.C. 

Supp.  Ill,  147) 

Morrill  Acts  (July  2,  1862,  12  Stat.  503;  Aug.  30,  1890,  .26  Stat.  417,  U.S.C. 
Ill) 

Moths,  Gypsy  and  Browh-tail ,  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 

Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Higliyray  Act  (May  23,  1928,  45  Stat.  721;  PeB.  16,  1929, 

45  Stat,  1221) 

Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

-  U  - 

Rational  ArB ore turn  Act  (Mar.  4,  1927,  44  Stat.  1422,  U.S.C.  Supp,  111,164) 

Raval  Stores  Act  (Mar.  3,  1923,  42  Stat.  1435,  U.S.C.  93;  PeB.  16,  1929, 

45  Stat.  1207) 

Relson  Act  (Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1256,  1281,  U.S.C.  113) 

Rematclogy  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  120l) 

~0« 

Officers,  Clerks,  and  Other  Employees,  Appointment  of,  Acts  (R.S.  169:  Aug,  5, 
1882,  22  Stat.  255;  Mar.  4,  1923,  42  Stat.  1488,  U.S.C.  30) 
Oleomargarine  Act  (lfe,y  9,  1902,  32  Stat.  193,  U.S.C.  624) 

Organic  Act  (Department  of  Agriculture)  (May  15,  1862,  12  Stat,  387,  U.S.C.  56) 

P 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (Aug.  15,  1921,  42  Stat.  159,  U.S.C.  102) 

Parlatoria  Date  Scale  Act  (PeB.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 

Passenger-Carrying  Vehicles  Act  (July  16,  1914,  38  Stat.  508,  U.S.C.  33;  PeB. 
16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1219) 

Payment  to  School  Funds,  Arizona  and  Rew  Mexico,  Rational  Porests  Purid  Act 
(June  20,  1910,  36  Stat.  561) 
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Payment  to  States  and  Hawaii  for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Acts 
(I^r.  2,  1887,  24  Stat.  440;  Mar.  16,  1906,  34  Stat.  63: 

Eel.  24,  1925,  43  Stat.  971,  U.S.C.  115) 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  Agricultural  Extension  I'Jork  Act 

(July  2,  1862,  12  Stat.  503;  May  8,  1914,  38  Stat.  372,  U.S.C. 

Ill;  Ifey  22,  1928,  45  Stat.  894) 

Payment  to  States  and  Territories  from  Hational  Eorests  Stind  Act  (liay  23, 

1908,  35  Stat.  260,  U.S.C.  422) 

Phony  Peach  Disease  Act  (Eel.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 

Pink  Bollworm  Act  (Oct.  6,  1917,  40  Stat.  374,  U.S.C.  98;  Eel.  16,  1929, 

45  Stat.  1216) 

Plant  Dust  Explosions  and  Earm  Eires  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1207) 

Plant  nutrition  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Plant  Quarantines  Act  (Aug.  20,  1912,  37  Stat.  319,  U.S.C.  98;  May  1,  1928, 

45  Stat.  468,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  35) 

Planting  on  national  Eorests  Act  fSeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1204) 

Poison,  Caustic,  Act  (Mar.  4,  1927,  44  Stat.  1406,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  106) 

Printing  and  Binding  Act  (Jura  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  762,  U.S.C.  1013;  Eeh.  16, 
1929,  45  Stat.  119l) 

Produce  Agency  Act  (Mar.  3,  1927,  44  Stat.  1355,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  41 ) 

Production  of  Eur-Bearing  Animals  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1209) 

Protection  and  Administro-tion  of  national  Eorests  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat, 
1203) 

Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  Act  (July  3,  1918,  40  Stat.  755,  U.S.C.  436) 

Purnell  Act  (Eeh.  24,  1925,  43  Stat.  971,  U.S.C.  115) 

-  Q- 

Qoarantine  of  Diseases  Animals  Acts  (Eeh.  2,  1903,  32  Stat.  791;  Mar.  3,  1905, 

33  Stat.  1264,  U.S.C.  632) 

-  R  - 

Range  Investigations  Act  (Eeh.  15,  1929,  45  Stat,  1205) 

Reconnaissance  of  Eorest  Resources  Act  (Eeh,  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1204) 

Refunds  to  Depositors  Eorest  Service  Act  (ivlar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1270,  U.S.C.  422 
Reindeer,  Game  and  Eur-Bearers  in  Alaska  Act  (  Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1210) 
Renovated  Butter  Act  (ivlay  9,  1902,  32  Stat.  193,  U.S.C,  624) 

Rent  of  Buildings  in  District  of  Columbia  Act  (I'iar.  3,  1877,  19  Stat.  370,  U.S.C, 
1290;  Ang.  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  469) 

Road  Building  and  Maintenance  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1211) 

Road  Management  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1211 ) 

Roads  and  Trails  Act  (Eorest  Service),  (July  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  355,  U.S.C.  422; 

Hov.  9,  1921,  42  Stat.  212,  U.S.C.  668;  June  22,  1926,  44  Stat.  760; 

IVlay  21,  1928,  45  Stat.  683,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  179;  May  26,  1928, 

45  Stat.  750) 

Roads  and  Trails  for  States,  Rational  Eorests  Eund  Act  (fer.  4,  1913,  37  Stat. 
843,  U.S.C.  422) 

Roads,  Eederal  Aid,  Acts  (Public  Roads)  (July  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  355,  U.S.C. 

422;  Rov.  9,  1921,  42  Stat.  212,  U.S.C.  668;  June  22,  1926,  44  Stat. 

760;  ^ilay  21,  1928,  45  Stat.  683,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  179;  May  26, 

1928,  45  Stat.  750) 

Roads,  Mt.  Vernon  Highway,  Act  (May  23,  1928,  45  Stat.  72l) 

Rubber,  Eiher  and  other  Tropical  Plants  Act  (Eeh.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1201) 
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-  S  - 

Salaries  and  Expenses  Acts  (General  Administrative): 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Eeh.  16,  1923,  45  Stat.  1189) 

Office  of  Information  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1190) 

Library,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1191) 
Office  of  Eaperiment  Stations  (Fed,  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1192) 
Extension  Service  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1193) 

^leather  Bureau  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1134) 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1196) 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1199) 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Forest  Service  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1203) 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1206) 

Bureau  of  Entomology  (fFed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1209) 

Bureau  of  Pudlic  Hoads  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1211 ) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  121l) 
Bujreau  of  Home  Economics  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1215) 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  (Fed.  16,  1929, 

45  Stat.  1216) 

Grain  Futures  Administration  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  121?) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  121?) 

Sanitation  and  Fire  Prevention  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1204) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  duties  of,  Act  (Fed.  9,  1889,  25  Stat.  659;  July 
14,  1890,  26  Stat.  288,  U.S.C.  56) 

Seed  Grain  Loans  Act  (liar.  3,  1921,  41  Stat.  1347;  :%r.  20,  1922,  42  Stat. 

467;  Apr.  26,  1924,  43  Stat.  llO;  Fed.  23,  1927,  44  St'at.  1251) 
Seed  In^ortation  Act  (Aug.  24,  1912,  37  Stat.  506,  U.S.C.  95) 

Seed  Laboratory  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  120l) 

Silvical  Investigations  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1205) 

Sirup  and  Sugar  Investigations  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1207) 
Smith-Lever  Act  (May  8,  1914,  38  Stat.  372,  U.S.C.  114;  Fed.  23,  1929,  45 
Stat.  1256,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  37) 

Soil  ChemicoJ  Investigations  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1207) 

Soil  Erosion  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Sto.t.  1207) 

Soil  Fertility  Investigations  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Soil  Microbiology  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Soil  Physical  InvestigoAions  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1207) 

Soil  Survey  Investigations  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1207) 

South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  Act  (Mar.  3,  1927,  44  Stat.  1397,  U.S.C, 
Supp.  Ill,  36) 

Southern  Livestock  Production  Act  (June  30,  1914,  38  Stat.  441 ) 

Special  Corn  Borer  Research  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1219) 

Standard  Apple  Barrel  Act  (Aug.  3,  1912,  37  Stat.  250,  U.S.C.  576,  624) 
Standard  Container  Act  (Aug.  31,  1916,  39  Sto-t.  673,  U.S.C.  377) 

Standard  Hamper  Act  (Jiay  21,  1928,  45  Stat.  685,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  104) 
Stored  Products  Insects  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1208) 

Sugar  Plants  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1201 ) 
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Taxonomy  and  Interrelations  of  Insects  Acts  (Fet  16,  1929,  45  3tat.  1209) 

Tea  Inrportation  Act  (Mar.  2,  1897,  29  Stat.  604,  U. S.C,  625) 

Tennessee  Station,  Dairy  and  Livestock,  Act  (ife-y  29,  1928,  45  Stat.  981, 

U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  38) 

Territory  of  Alaska  Act  (Fek.  23,  1929,  45  Stat.  1256,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  37) 
Terriotry  of  Hawaii  Act  (Uay  16,  1928,  45  Stat.  571,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  36) 
ThurUeria  Ueevil  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1216) 

Todacco  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1201) 

Todacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act  (Jan.  14,  1929,  45  Stat.  1079,  U.S.C. 

Supp.  Ill,  42) 

Transfer  of  Forest  Service  Act  (Fed.  1,  1905,  33  Stat.  628,  U.S.C.  419) 
Tropical,  Sudtropical  and  Ornamental  Plant  Insects  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45 
Stat.  1208) 

Truck  Crop  Insects  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1208) 

Tuderculosis  Eradication  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1196) 

Twenty-Eight  Hour  Law  (June  29,  1906,  34  Stat.  607,  U.S.C.  1444) 

-  U  - 

United  States  Cotton  Fiitures  Act  (Aug,  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  476;  Mar.  4,  1919, 
40  Stat.  1451,  U.S.C.  788) 

United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  (Aug.  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  482,  U.S.C.  9l) 
United  States  Warehouse  Act  (Aug.  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  486,  U.S.C.  10?) 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Refuge  Act  (Jione  7,  1924,  43  Stat,  650;  Mar.  4,  1925, 
43  Stat.  1354,  U.S.C.  437;  May  12,  1928,  45  Stat.  502,  U.S.C. 

Supp,  III,  147) 

-  V  - 

Vehicles  Passenger— Carrying  Act  (July  16,  1914,  38  Stat.  508,  U.S.C.  33; 

Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1219) 

Virus  Act  (Mar.  4,  1913,  37  Stat.  832,  U.S.C.  634) 


Warehouse  Act  (Aug.  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  486,  U.S.C.  107) 

Ueather  Biureau  Act  (estadlishment  of  dureau)  (Oct.  1,  1890,  26  Stat.  653, 
U.S.C.  381) 

Ueeks  Act  (Mar.  1,  1911,  36  Stat.  961,  U.S.C.  424) 

Uelch  Act  (May  28,  1928,  45  Stat.  776,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  18) 

Uestern  Irrigation  Agriculture  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat,  1202) 

Uhite-Pine  Blister  Rust  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1200) 

Uoodward,  0klahom.a,  Field  Station,  Act  (May  31,  1920,  41  Stat.  730) 

Uool  Standards  Research  Act  (May  17,  1928,  45  Stat.  593,  U.S.C.  Supp.  Ill,  38) 
Wool  T/ork  Act  (Fed.  16,  1929,  45  Stat.  1214) 
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